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RITISH ASSOCIATION JOR THE 
B ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
THIRTY-SEV gt MEETING, to be held at DUNDEE, 
September 4 to 11, 1 
President. 


His Grace the DUKE of BUCCLEUGH me ‘enema 
K.G. D.C.L. F.R.S. F.L. 


General panama 
ord President’s Inaugural Address on Wednesday, September 4, 


P.M. 
ithe Sectional Meetings, from 5th to 10th September inclusive. 
Soirées on Thursday, the 5th, and Tuesday, the 10th, of Sep- 


Evening Lectures (by A. Herschel, Esq., on Shower-Meteors, 
d by A. Geikie, Esq., on the Geology of Scotland) on Friday, 

oy 6th, and Monday, the 9th, of September. 

Excursions on Saturday, the 7th, and Thursday, the 12th, of 


mber. 
She e Reception. -Room, Royal Exchange, will be opened on Mon- 
P' 
oy ties of of papers proposed to be read should be sent before the 
wth of August to the aaa General Secretary, G. Griffith, 
.. M.A., 1, Woodside, Harro 
Biaabers’ ‘and Associates intending to be present at the Meeting 
are requested to apply to the Local Secretaries, who will — 
them in procuring lodgings, and will forward a railway 
aatitling the holders to obtain from the principal Railway = 
es a Return Ticket (at ordinary return fare), available from 
Yonday, 2 2nd, to Saturday, 14th, September inclusive. 
JAS. HEN CRERONs Jun., 1 
PAT. ANDERSON, 
J. A. LAKE GLOAG, 


' Local 
§ Secretaries. 





rT. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
CHOOL-SESSION 1867 and 68.—A_GENERAL INTRO- 
pUCTORY ADDRESS will be delivered by Mr. SOLLY, on 
TUESDAY, ist October, at Three o’clock 5 M., after which’ the 
DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES will take place 


Gentlemen entering have the option of paying 40l. for the first 
year,a similar sum for the second, and 101. for each succeeding 
year; or, by paying 904. at once, of becoming perpetual Students. 


Medical Oficers. 
Dr. Barker. Dr. J. Risdon Bennett, Dr. Goolden, Dr. Peacock, 
Ir. Bristowe, Dr. Barnes, Mr. Solly, Mr. Le Gros C lark, Mr. Simon, 
Dr. oe eptom Dr. Gervis, Mr. Sydney Jones, Mr. J. Croft, Mr. 


ae Barker and Dr. Peacock. Surgery—Mr. — 
and Mr. Le Gros Clark. Physiology—Dr. Bristowe and Mr. 
aeeeure eK Cy Mr. Sydney Jones. oe in the Dis: 
eecting Room—Mr. Rainey, Mr. J. Croft, and Mr. W. Wag- 
ttaffe. Verena and Practical Chemistry— Dr. Albert J. Ber- 
mays. Midwifery—Dr. res. General Pathology—Mr. Simon. 
Botany—Dr. J. Wale Hicks. Comparative Anatomy—Mr. Ord. 
Materia Medica—Dr. Clapton. Forensic Medicine—Dr. Gervis. 
Vaccination—Dr. Gervis. Ophthalmic Surgery—Mr. Sydney Jones. 
Seal Surgery—Mr. Elliott. Pathological Chemistry—Dr. Thu- 
icroscopical Anatomy—Mr. Rainey. Demonstrations 
Morbid “Anatomy—Dr. . Lee: 
T. A. BARKER, M.D., 
R. G. WHITFIELD, Medion Secretary. 
For entrance or Prospectus, and for information relating to 
ak and all other matters, apply to Mr. WuitrieLp, Medical 
farey, 8 The Manor House, St. Thomas's Hospita!, Newiagton, 





eres TRIENNIAL MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL, in aid of the Funds of the General Hospital, 
om the 27th, 28th, 29th, and 30th of August, 1867. 


President—-The Right Hon. EARL BEAUCHAMP. 


Principal Vocalists—Mademoiselle Titiens, Madame Lemmens- 
Sherrington, and Mademoiselle Christine Nilsson; Madame 
a Dolby, and Madame Patey-Whytock; Mr. Sims Reeves 

d Mr. W. H. Cummings; Mr. Santley and Mr. Weiss. 

“Solo Pianoforte, Madame Arabella Goddard. Solo Violin, M. 

Sainton. Organist, Mr. Stimpson. 


Conductor—Mr. COSTA. 


OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCES. 
TUESDAY MORNING.—‘ Elijah,’ Mendelssohn. 
WEDNESDAY MORNING.—‘The Woman of Samaria’ (a 

Sacred Cantata), Professor W. Sterndale Bennett, Mus. Doc. (com- 
Posed expressly for the Festival); ‘Judas Ma xecabeus,’ Handel 
THURSDAY MORNING. —* Messiah,’ Handel. 
PRIDAY MORNING.—‘ Messe Solennelle,’ Gounod ; 
Egypt,’ Handel. 
TUESDAY EVENING.—A Miscellaneous Concert, comprising 
Canta tata (*Alexander’s Feast’), pandel: Overture iF Oberon’), 
Weber; Pi: ~~ Concerto in E flat 3 Vocal 


* Israel in 





pe 
WEDNESD: AY EVENING.—A Miscellaneous Concert, com- 
ing Overture (‘ Leonora’), Beethoven; Pianoforte Concerto in 
minor, Professor W. 8. Bennett, Mus. Doc.; Cantata (‘The 
nd of St. Cecilia’ ), Benedict ; Classical Vocal Selections, &c. 
THURSDAY EVENING.—C ‘antata (‘The Ancient Mariner’), 
i . Barnett, com posed expressly for the Festival ; Uverture (‘ Wil- 
Ham Tell’), "Rossini ; Fantasia, Pianoforte and Violin; Vocal 
lections from Operas, &c. ; Overture (‘ Masaniello’), Auber. 
FRIDAY EVENING.—‘Si. Paul,’ Mendelssohn. 
Programmes of the Performances will be forwarded by post on 
‘plication to the undersigned, at the Offices of the Festival Com- 
mittee, 29, Colmore-row, Birmingham. 


By order, 
WILLIAM R. HUGHES, 
Secretary to the Festival Committee. 
UEEN’S COLLEGE INSTITUTION for 
LADIES, 
TUFNELL PARK, CAMDEN-ROAD, LONDON. 
The next Term OPENS September 18. 
Fee for Residents in Finishing School, 60 Guineas 
Middle School, 40 Guineas ber ann. 
Elementary School, 30 Guineas 
Payment reckoned from Entrance. 
Governess-Students received. Certificates granted. 


For Prospectuses, with list of Rev. Patrons and Lady Patronesses, 





OTICE.—The MUSEUM of PRACTICAL 


GEOLOGY, Jermyn-street, will be CLOSED from the 10th 
of August until the 10th of September. By Order. 


CHOOL, near Town, for GENTLEMEN only, 
WO bya Married Clergyman of high University distinction, and 
| Har experience. A few Pupils admitted at reduced terms.— 
A., Messrs. Courtenay & Creome, 9, Gracechurch-street, E.C. 





ELFAST ANNUAL EXHIBITION of 


cessful last year, wil 
N fo season RLY i in ¢ OCTOBER. Artists 4 
to exhibit will please aaa at once with the unde " 
who will forward full particulars. WARD & CO. Hon. Agents. 
8 on. Agen 
13, Ree ghee, Belfast, 


August 1, 1867. 





RADFIELD.—ST. ANDREW’S COL- 
LEGE, BRADFIELD, near READING 

For information apply_to the Warden at the College, or to the 

ow Secre erie J. H. Patresox, Esq., at his Chambers, 

1, Elm-court, Midd e Temple, London. 


ei ce (RESIDENT or TRAVELLING).— 


A Gentleman of great experience in Private Tuition, 
assical and Maeaseeal any thoroughly conversant with 
the French and Italian Langu and with most parts of the 
Continent, desires = ENGAGE) ENT ina Gentleman’ 's Family. 
—Address E. B., 7, University-street, W.C. 








AWDON HOUSE, FORTIS GREEN, 
FINCHLEY. —The PUPILS of this Establish ill 
RE-ASSEMBLE on MONDAY, September. et ™ 
HELEN TAYLOR. _ 


x 
\ TILVORDE, near BRUSSELS.—The TWO 

EDUC ATIONAL Se OTT tain one for YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN, the other for YOUNG LADIE uaranteeing 
to Families the best instruction in the most peo’ branches of 
study, are those of M. Micnaux Portar.s, Rue Thérésienne, and 
the Ladies Vay prr Werrt, Rue de Louvain. Terms, 301. and 
32l., including washing and school necessaries. The best Masters 
from Brussels attending for accomplishments. Good references. 
ae sent free. 


a + 
‘T. MARY’S HALL, Nos. 5 and 6, St. Mary’s- 
2 yoad, Canonbury, Islington. 
English’ ‘and French’ aes bg Ladies, on the Principles 
of Queen’s College. Established 1 
There are VACANCIES for TWO. RESIDENT PUPILS, o 
a wishing further Instruction in any branch of Education, 
an be received as BOARDERS for aterm, or longer. The Col- 
Hs will RE-OPEN (D.V. — the 17th + Sattar m ber. 
ARAH NORTHCROFT, Principal. 
Prospectuses will ~ forwarded upon application. 


RELIMINARY EDUCATION FOR THE 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—A LADY, thorou: hly experancet 

in TUITION, has VACANCIES for RE ESIDENT : 

PUPILS, between the — = Eight and Twelve. _¥ = lane 
address A.B., Mr. Barker, kseller, Church-street, Hackney. 


r \YHERESA HOUSE, BEws1zE PaRK-ROAD, 
HAMPSTEAD.—Miss BIRD begs to announce to her 
Patrons and Friends that. she has ‘Intely. REMOVED her well 
known Fi so successfully 
carried on ey many years, to the above locality. It has 
selected as one of the most healthy in the vicinity of London, and 
the house is replete with every comfort and accommodation for 
Pupils. There are two Foreign Gama resident in the house, 
French and German being constantly spoken by the Pupils. Miss 
Birp superintends the whole rE 
and every care is —_ of each Pupil coufided to her ay 
Eminent F all t attend dail 


EAMINGTON COLLEGE (LIMITED). 


Head Master—REV. J. W. JOHNSON, M.A., 
Of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
The MICHAELMAS TERM will COMMENCE September 20. 


Prospectuses on application to the Secretary, 
J. FENN CLARK, Esq. 


R. ROBERT COALES (LL.D.), M.A., pre- 
pares Candidates (in or out of Residence) for the B. A and 
Matriculation Examinations of the University of London, and 
for the Preliminary Lezal and Medical Examinations. 
10, Trinity- “square, 8. S.E. 
\ ASTER of ARTS, &c., UNIVERSITY of 
pus LONDON. —PRIVATE. TUTOR in_ Philosophy, Logis, 
Political Economy, &c.—Rev. W. 
square, Hackney, N.E. 


Kirxvs, LL.B., St. Thomas’ 
G CHOLASTIC. — The 
SOCIETY (Limited), 14, York-street, Covent-garden, has 
suecceded to the Busiuess of the late UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL 
ASSOCIATION. Gentlemen, Heads of Families, & , requiring 
Tutors, are invited to apply; 
. BLENKINSOPP, ‘B. A, 












































UNIVERSITY 


Secretary. 





Puror.— ai “GEN TLEMAN, a CANT! AB, 
erfectly qualiticd, desires an ENG AGEMENT as V ISIT- 
ING RUTOR He has Four Hours disengaged each morning.— 
Address H.S. M., £4, Charles-street, St. James’ ’8, 5.W. 
V ‘ATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS.—A choice 
Selection of DRAWINGS, by Members of b both the Water- 


Colour Societies, always ON VIEW, at T. 3 EAN’S New Gal- 
lery 3 7 uM AY MARKET, next the Theatre. Drawings purchased. 


J OTICE. —The ADVOCATES’ LIBRARY, 
h the exception of the Law Room, will be CLOSED feom 
MON D: iY! the 12th, till SATURDAY, the 3lst of August next, 
both days included. ' During the above eriod the Law Room will 
be SHUT at Three, instead of Four o'clock. 
By Order of the Curators. 





Advocates’ Library, July, 1867. 


HILOSOPHICAL TRANS ACTIONS. —The 

FELLOWS of the ROYAL SOCIETY are hereby informed 

caae the FIRST PART of the PHILOSOPHICAL TRANS- 

CTIONS, Vol. 157, for the Year 1867, is now publishe.l, and 

peat for delivery, on application at the Office of the Society, in 
Burlington House, daily, between the hours of 10 and 4. 


ALTER WHITE, Assistant-Secretary. 


{DITOR.—A GENTLEMAN, of many years’ 

Experience on the Daily and byl 538 Press, is now OPEN to 
an ENGAGEMENT on either class of Publication. Would ook | 
a Sub-Editorship on a leading and influential Daily. The highest 
Testimonials = to Personal Character we fessional tica- 
tions. — Address Questor, care of J. 8. Cudlipp, Esq., 26, New 
Bridge-street, t. Blackfriars. 


IBRARIES CATALOGUED in an efficient 
manner by a Person of thorough experience, possessing the 
necessary Bibliographical and Literary knowledge. Indexes and 
Translations made, and other literary assistance rendered to 
Authors. The best recommendations can be given.—Ad 
Bintos, Notes and Queries Office, Wellington-street, Strand. 


HE PRESS.—A Gentleman who has for 

several veers had the Editorial we + fr first-class Pro- 
vincial Liberal Journal, is open to AGEMENT in a 
similar capacity. .—Address B.B.W., Post offices 125, Strand, W.C. 


iO NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS. —An 

Experienced LEADER WRITER, &c. (Oxford and the 
Temple) is willing to WRITE regularly or occasionally for a 
Newspaper or Review. "are of style, &c.,can be forwarde 
to bond side applicants. a good literary connexion, and can 
write at very short notice on in Ootrent topics.—Address A. T. 8., at 
Deacon's, 154, Leadenhall-street, E.C. 














| De fee or SUB-EDITOR.—A Gentleman, 

f many years’ experience on the London and Provincial 
Daily and Weekly Press, is now DISENGAGED.—S. L., 3, Potter 
Newton, near Leeds. 


{DITOR.—An Experienced EpitTor is open to 
an ENGAGEMENT in Town or Country. ‘Tene C.B.A., 
Messrs. Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


ITERARY.—A Gentleman with a small 

capital can secure a SHARE in a NEW JOURNAL about 

to be published, contributed to, edited and illustrated by the 

foremost Authors and Artists.—Address Z., care of Messrs. Adams 
& Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 











ARIS CORRESPONDENT. - Gentleman, 
long resident in France, desires to write PARIS LETTERS. 
—Address Mr. T. Moss, 10, Passage Moittrier, Levallois, Perret, 
prés Paris. 
PPROFER TO PUBLISHERS.- —An English 
P Gentleman, of independent mean: rary habits, and 


ao accomplishments, TENDERS oy "GRATUITO ‘o0US S 
gies for Six or Eight Months as ASSISTANT EDITOR of a 





New paper, Review, or Magazine, with the object of familiarizi 
himself with Press work.—Apply to Sicma, care of Mr, F: 
May, Advertising Agent, 9, King-street, st. James’ 2, 5. W. 


A GENTLEMAN, a sound Churchman, B. 
some literary expe! ed to SUPERINTEN 
and to a certain aie: "iat, dit HebLaGio Us PERIODICAL. 
A residence in or near London is essential, as attendance more or 
less frequent is ~) sm! A clergyman who has leisure not in- 
eligible.—Address J. 8., Post-oftice, Hampstead. 


UGENER & CO.’S MUSICAL LIBRARY, 

A 63,000 Gane’ Works. Annual Subscription Two Guineas. 

London: No. 86, gate-street ; and Fo nee: -place, between 
206 and 203, Regent street. "Prospect uses srati 














mo AUTHORS desirous ‘of PUBLISHING 
their MUSICAL WORKS great advantages offered. 

style of Printing ; superior Paper. Estimates given on receipt of 
Manuscript. —London: AvcENEr & Co. 86, Newgate-street. 





RE YOU GOING TO PARIS$ ?—then take 

with you GOWLAND'S ‘GUIDE TO PARIS? it will save 

re send time and temper, and only cost One Shilling. It can 
i procured from any Books eller in England. 





YARTNERSHIP.—GENTLEMEN RE- 
UIRING PARTNERS in any Profession or Business are 
respectfully solicited to apply to Mr. Hotmes, Partnership Agent, 
48, Paternoster-row. 





PABINEBSEIY. — A Roman CaTHOLIC 
can hear of a good Investment of Time and C — 

applying to Mr. Homes, 48, Paternoster-row. 1,0001. to a oul 
will secure an Income of 400/. a year. 


lo BOOKSELLERS S.—A First-class BUSINESS 
FOR SALE. Clear Income, after deducting all Expenses, 
1,1001. a Ba 5, 0000. 6,000l. required. Part of the Purchase- 
money can remain on approved Security. Principals or their 
Solas tal apply for particulars to Mr. Houmes, 48, Pater: 
oster-row. 








De OPATHIC “SAN! ATORIUM, - Sud. 
‘ooke age Richmond: hill, Surrey, =~ Fageetem, Dr. 
EDWwAnD LANE, M.A. M.D. Edin. Univ.,—for the treatm: 


of Chronic Diseases, ~t su "y 'the comivinied natu 

Air, Exercise, Water, and Diet. Turkish Baths on the 

ur der Dr. Lane's medical direction. ee oad 
— tote 


OINS.—MR. CURT, Nomrswy’ 
CATALOGUER, of forty years’ standing, has 
Gop “eo of Tarentum, &.; Sitven of Seg: 
(51. 5a.), sapbtoott is (lal. 10a.), Perseus (1L), Nieom: 















address Lady-Priucipal at the College. 


WwW 
Burlington House, August 6, 1867. 


ee (BL 
Samos “wht ), Taba, oan oe (st ) Euthydemus, &c. a 
Great Portland-street. r 
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STAR and GARTER HOTEL and TAVERN, 
RICH MOND-HILL 


Phy spacious new COFFEE-ROOM is now OPEN for the 


_-- for Apartments in the Family Hotel to be made to 
S.C. WALL ACE, | General Mz anager. 


UniSTS and FAMILIES in SEARC H of 

ALTH and beautiful Scenery should proceed to the 

iLFRAG OMBE HOTEL. Most reasonable Terms. — Address 

Mr. James Bouy, at the Hotel, Ilfracombe, North Devon. A 

Staple Omnibus meets the London express trains at Barn- 
8 stapl e 





SIX-INCH EQUATORIAL 
TELESCOPE. 
A FOUR-INCH ditto ditto. 


A THREE-AND-A-HALF-INCH ditto ditto. 
A THREE-INCH TRANSIT INSTRUMENT 
An ALTITUDE and AZIMUTH ditto. 
The above Instruments, late the property of Thomas Coventry 
F.R.A.S. ” = recently purchased by M. PILLISCHE i 
oO a w for Sale at his establishment, 88, NEW 
tain ‘D-STREET, “where they may be inspected and prices ob- 
ined. 











‘VALUABLE LEASEHOLDS.—A GENTL TLE. 
MAN wishes to realize (through Private Treaty) a Portion 
of some very excellent and still improving SHOP PROPER- 
TIES at Notting-hill, Islington, Hollov and other good 
situations about London. Well let. Term 97 s. Low Ground 
Tenants repair, insure, and pay all taxes. Separate 
Leases direct. Gentlemen desiring a really sound Investment 
(large or small) to return a libera! and secure Income, with little 
trouble, 7 ae ase address M. A. (the owner), 5, Springfield-road, 
t. Jobn’s W | 
OREIGN “BOOKS, published in in France, | 
Germany, Italy, Spain, and the rest of Europe.—Messrs. 
ASHER & Cv. ‘supply, on the most reasonable terms : art by the 
— routes, every description of FOREIGN PUBLIC. ATIONS, 
neral and Scientific. A Selection of the best W orks alws ays 
kept in Stock. A well-selected Stock of Oriental Works. Daily 
importations of New Publications from the Continent. 
Catalogues on application, gratis on receipt of one stamp each. 
Asner & Co. 13, Bedford-street, Covent-garden, London; 20, 
Unter den Linden, Berlin; 19, Rue de Lille, Paris. 
BOOKSELLER, 


J E. CORNISH, 
. has on SALE 
THE NEWEST BOOKS. 
RIC HLY- BOUND BOOKS for PRESENTS. 
3LES, PRAYERS, and CHURCH SERVICES. 
BOOKS for BOYS and GIRLS. 
SCHOOL and COLLEGE BOOKS. 
133, Oxford- street, London. 


TER x Cc URIOUS BOOKS. —A NEW 
CATA eee s.. now ready, of a remarkable assemblage of 
RARE and rs URLOUS BOOKS of the highest curiosity and 
interest, many in aa ACK LETTER, and of unusual occurrence. 
Inclose stamp for postage. —TuoMas Beet, 15, Conduit-street 
Bond-street, London, W. 
Books purchased in any quantity. 


TUNE ART BOOKBt YERS.—E. Parson’s 

PRICED CATALOGUES of over 2,000 RARE WORKS of | 

the Galleries, Early Woodcuts, Costumes, Portraits, Ornaments, 

Gems, Emblems, Heraldry, Page untry, Drawings, Etchings, 

Architecture. Sculpt ure, &c., just published, post free, 45, Bromp- 
ton-road, 8.W. 


Ce RIOUS and USEFUL OLD BOOKS.— 
America, Cruikshank, English History and Biography, 
Fables, Ireland, Jews, Mystics, Shakespeare, Stothard, W: les, 
Setehire, Old Quaker Tracts, Oriental Works, and Miscellanies, 
A CATALOGUE gratis and’ post free for one stamp. 
Joun Witson, 93, Great Russell-street, London. 


OOKBUYERS can have a LIST of some 
4 SECONDHAND STANDARD BOOKS, in first-rate con- 
dition, by sending nig for postage. Good useful Books in most 
branches of Literatur 


Ww. Heatu, 407, New Oxford-street, London. 




















Full value given. 














DAMS & FRANCIS insert ADVERTISE- 

MENTS in all the London, Country, Colonial and Foreign 
Newspapers and Periodicals. 

*,* Terms, for transacting busines 
to be had on application to— 


Apams & Francis, 


+ 
te UNITED LIBR ARIES, 307 , Regent- 
treet, W.—Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount 
according to the supply required. All the best New Books, Eng- 
ish, French, and German, immedi: ately on publication. Prospec- 
tuses, with List of New Publicati ons, gratis and post free.— 
‘«* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at 
greatly reduced prices may also be had free, on applicé ation. — 
00TH’S, CHuRTON’s, Hopgson’s, and Saunpers & Or.ey’s United 
Libraries, 307, Regent-street, near the Polytechnic. 


y ITTE x . 
RIT ISH BUTTERFLIES.—A few Copies 

J NOEL HUMPHREY’S m: agnificent Work on BRITISH 
BUTTE REL [ES, published at 11. uN 6d., may be had at the re- 
duced price of 15e., ct. J, AN, 463, New Oxford- -street, 
London. It contains hand-coloured Plates of 300 different Varie- 
ties, and is handsomely bound in full gilt claret cloth, gilt edges. | 


BEITISH MOTHS.—A few Copies of Norn 

HUMPHREY'S splendid Work on BRITISH MOTHS, 
2 vols. in 1, published at 3/. 33., may be had at oe reduced price of 
258., 0 J. . 463, New Oxford-stre , London. It con- 
tains hand-coloured Pl: ites of 850 different v: iF and is hand- 
somely bound in full gilt claret cloth, gilt edges. 


OOKBINDING—in the Monastic, Grouier, 
MAIOLI and ILLUMINATED styles—in the most superior | 
manner, by English and Foreign workmen. 
JOSEPH ZAEHNSDORF, 
BOOKBINDER TO THE KING OF HANOVER, 
English and Foreign Bookbinder, 
30, BRYDGES-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.C, 


s,and List of London Papers, 
59, Fleet street, E. C. 























etics, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
For a constant succession of New Books, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


Commencing at any date. 
Book Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW BOOKS. 


Many copies, oS — of _ Sollows ing Books are in circulation at 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBE A RY, and may be obtained, with the 
least ak Hi asiay, he all Fabecstvers of One Guinea per annum: 


The Early Years of the Prince Consort—Blackburn’s Pyrenees— 
A New Volume of Poems, by Matthew Arnold—Froude’s Studies 
on Great Subjects—Memoirs of Dr. Marsh, by his Daughter—Life 
of Professor Aytoun, by Theodore Martin—A_ Story 
Jean Ingelow—Goldwin Smith’s Lectures on Englis 
Kingsley’s Ancien Régime—Hozier’s S haeter of the Seven Weeks’ 
War—Liddon’s Bampton Lectures—Plum “’s Boyle Lectures— 
Half Round the Vld World, by Lord Pollington— New America, 
by W. H. Dixon—Blind People, by B. H. Johns—Tyndall’s Lec- 
tures on Sound—Musgrove’s Nooks and Corners of Ol] rance— 
Wright’s Life of General Oglethorpe—Baker’s Albert Nyanza— 
Stoughton’s Ecclesiastical History of England—Weld’s Residence 
in Florence—Churchill’s Life of Abdel- Kader—Jerningham’s Life 
in a French Chiteau—On the Boulevards, by W. B. Jerrold— 
Kaye’s Lives of Indian Officers—By the Seashore, by Madame de 
Gasparin — Bible Teachings in Nature, by Hugh Macmillan— 











| Archeological Papers on Old London—The maine of Law, by the 


Duke of Argyll—A Trip to the Tropics, by the Marquis of Lorne— 
Studies in the Gospels, by ee Trench—Essays on the 
Church and the World—Aveling’s Memoirs of the Clayton Family 
—Du Chaillu’s Adventures in eataneo Land—Ellis’s Madagascar 
Revisited—all the best Recent Novels—and every other Work of 
acknowledged merit and general interest, Revised Lists of which 
are now ready, and will be forwarded postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD-STREET. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
CHEAP BOOKS. 


The Second Edition of MUDIE’S SURPLUS CATALOGUE 
for AUGUST is now ready for distribution. 


This Catalogue includes Jesse’s Reign of George the Third, 3 vols. 
15s.—Mrs. Bush’s Pilgrimage to Eastern Shri 
bert’s Impressions of Spain, 7s.—Mrs. Byrne 
3 vols. 78.—Memoirs of Lord Combermere, ol y 
ence, 2 vols. 10s.—Jeaffreson’s Book about Law ers, 2 vols. 92.— 
ts in the Harem, by ———_ Lott, 2 vols.—Timbs’s English 
centricities, 2 vols. 68.—Froude’s Reign of a abeth, 4 vols. 348. 
—Hobson’s Life of Charles Waterton, 5s. by 
Barry Cornwall, 5s.—Bourne’s Liv es.of 



















14s.—Twelve Months in Sweden, by 
Molesworth’s History of the Reform “Bill of es 
Waterloo to the Peninsula, by G. A. S: : 
land’s Lives of the Seven B ishops, c 8 

Wars, 2 vols. 88.—Dicey *s Battle-Fields o -Dr. Hodgkin’s 
Mission to Morocco, 78. 6d.— England and Cc hrister adom, by Arch- 
bishop Manning, 6s. — Chris s Faith, 3 vols. 5 
Wind, 3 vols. 48. 6d.—Seventy-five Brooke- rts 
Saint Alice, 3 vols. 5s.—Old Trinity, 3 vols. 3 
Love, by Julia Kavanagh, 3 vols. a8 























s ybil’s Second 
7 une, 3 vols. 53.— 





Vie tory Deane, 3 vols. 3s. 6d.—Two Marris , by the Author of 
‘John He alifax,’ 2 vols. 53.—Sir os re » ke, 3 vols. 48. 6d.— 
Sweet Seventeen, 3 vols. 33.—Lady ath, 3 vols. 68.— 


and more than One Thousand other Feu r poe at the lowest 
current prices. 

A Revised List of Works of the Best Authors selected chiefly 
from the Library, and re-issued in Ornamental Bindings for 
Presents and School Prizes, is also now ready, and will be for- 
warded postage free on application. 


MUDIE'’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
New Oxford-street, London. 


City Office—4, King-street, Cheapside. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s-square, 
London.—Founded in 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
President—THE EARL OF CLARENDON. 

The following are the terms of admission to this Library, which 
contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
ve ee Langua' es: Subscription, 3/. a year, or 2l., with Entrance- 
Hs of 61.; Membership, 261. Fifteen V olumes are allowed to 

Country, an Ten to Town Members. Reading-room open from 
Ten to Six. Prospectus on an Cara.ocue (New Edition), 
price 15s. ; to Members, 10s. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


BURROV ’S GLASSES, MALVERN. 











FoR CLEARNESS AND POWER. 
CQHAEMING FOR TOURISTS. 
RACING JUDGES USE THEM. 
YACHTING MEN USE THEM. 
AL MINIUM BINOCULARS. 
PocKET BAROMETERS. 


MALVERN.— 
Lud- 


y, & IJ. BURROW, 
e London Agents: WALES & M‘CULLOCH, 22, 
gate-hill, and 56, Cheapside ; ARNOLD, 72, Baker-street, W. 





HE ATHENZUM for GERMANY and 
EASTERN EUROPE.—Mr. ALPHONS DURR, of Lup. 
begs to a ae that he has made fizansements ‘for a weekly 
supply of THE ATHEN.EUM JOURN Subscription, 
be 1} thaler for three months; 3 th: aa for six months? ang “ 
3 for twelve. Issued at Leipzig on Thursday. 
Orders to be sent direct to ALpuons Di'rr, Leipzig, Germany, 


*,* German Advertisements for me ATHEN2ZUM Journal 
received by ALPHONS Dirr, as abov also 


ies. 
HORTHAND. —PITMAN’S Pre 4 
A my wink ee poerephy is fought - Class, at 72, 6d.; 
vate Instruction given, person: r 
Perfect Course =p Lessons ee te 
: 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


] EBENTURES at 5, 53, and 6 PER Cgyp, 
—The CEYLON COMP! ANY, LIMITED, are prepared to 
issue Debentures on the following terms, viz. :—For one year at 
5 per cent.; for three years at 54; and for five years and upwards 
at 6 per cent. per annum. 
Applications for partiouls ars to be made at the te Aes the Com- 
pany, Palmerston-buildings, Old Broad-street, Lo 


By order, R. A. CAMER | Secretary 


& R. M‘CRACKEN, 38, Quvuren- -STREET, 
e LONDON, E.C. (late of 7, Old Jewry), General and Foreign 
Agents and Wine Merchants, beg to inform their a = 
they continue to receive and forward Works of Art. Baggage, 
Wines, &c. to and from all Parts of the World. They ‘solicit pare 
ticular attention to the following Wines :— 
Ingham’s Pale Virgin Marsala, 24s. per dozen ; Quarter 
11.—Domecgq’s, Duff Gordon’s, and other Sherries, 308. to 703, 
Croft, Taylor’ 's, and other Ports, 38s. to 100s. —Clarets, 208. to 150, 
—Hennessy’ 's 1857 Pale Brandy, 66s. ee dozen case.—Very rare 
ditto, 30 years old, 84s. per dozen cas 
Champagnes, Hocks, Moselles, Burgundies, Liqueurs, &e, 


sei aetna —Terms cash. 




















Sales by Auction 


Scientific and Miscellaneous Apparatus, 


ME. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC. 
TION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, 
on FRIDAY, August 16, at half-past 12 precisely, TWO FIRST. 
CLASS MICROSCOPES, Telescopes, Analytical Balance, Opera 
and Race Glasses, Cameras and Lenses, and other Photographic 

Apparatus—and a great variety of Miscellaneous Articles. 
ha On view the day before and morning of Sale, and Cataligess 
d. 





Library of the py Rev. JOSEPH ALLPORT, Reclor 
f Sutton-on-Trent, &c. 


h ESSRS. dori & SIMPSON will SELL 
pt by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C. 
(west side), on MONDAY, August 12, and four following days, 
the LIBRARY of the late Rey. JOSEPH ALLPORT, and 
another COLLECTION ; comprising Benedictine Editions of the 
Fathers (Ambrose, Athanasius, Augustin, Basil, Chrysostom, 
Gregory Magnus, Hilary, &c.), and many other important 
logical Books in Foreign Languages—the Works of English 
Divines and Puritan Authors—some fine Books of Prints and 
Picture Galleries—Two Library Clocks—a few Lots of Engravings, 
Music, and Miscellancous Articles. 


Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 





English and Foreign Books—large Collection of Books 
illustrated by Bewick—Cruikshankiana—Scarce Tracts by 
Daniel Defoe—Books and Tracts relating to the University 
of Oxford, &e. 

AVESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

LY by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W. 

(west side), EARLY in AUGUST, an interesting COLLECTION 

of BOUKS, as above. 

Catalogues will shortly be issued. 











Books in General Literature; the Library of the late Dr. 
PARKINSON, Canon of Mancheste r;a Medical Library; 
the Law Library of a Barrister, deceased ; Neat Book 
cases, dc.—Four days’ sale. 


h R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
4 at his Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., on J ESD. 
August43, and three following days,a COLLECTION of BOOKS, 
comprising the Library of the late Dr. Parkinson, Canon of 4 
chester and Principal of St. Bees’ College, a Medical Library, an 
the Law Library of a Barrister, deceased, containing, amongst 
Vhitaker’s R ichmondshire, 2 vols. rare— Whitaker's Lee 
ker’s Craven, Whalley and Clitheroe, 2 vols.—Reco 
5 vols. —C hetham Society’ : ‘} ublications, 86 vols.— 
ciety’s Publications, 64 vols.—Halliwell’s Palatine An- 
thology: . EW: att’s Bibliotheca Britannic: a ee \ls.—Poulson’s Holder- 
ness, 2 vols.—Beck’s Furness Abbey—Grose’s Antiquities, er 
—Valpy’s Delphin Cl: assics, 140 vols.—W ailinaton Desp etches, 
vols.—Gentleman’s Magazine, 160 vols.; another set, 142 vols 
uarterly Review, 100 vols.—Froissart and Monstrelet’s Chroai- 
cles, 4 vols.—Perey Society’s Publications, 112 parts— Richard: 
son's: Borderer’s Table-Book, 4 vols.—Hall on the Rights to t 4 
arce—Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes and History, 1 
’s Pictorial Shakspere, 7 vols.—Strickland’s Queens 
of England, vols.—Beloe’s Anecdotes of Literature, 6 vot. 
Sir T. Browne's Works, 4 vols.—Alison’s Europe, 10 vols. es 
i 30 vols —Penny Cyclopedia, 27 vols. —Bohn’s ee 
5 vols.—Sydenham Society's P ublications, 
n Society’s Publications, vols.—Guy’s Hoe 
ols. —P ereira’s Materia Medica. 3 yols.—Half- 
Medical Sciences, 38 vols.—Calvin Society's 
3.—Library of poh atholic Theology, 38 
Works, 15 vols.—Tillotson’s Works, eves. 
—Scott’s Bible, 6 vols. &e. The Law — include a —— vetoes 
Common Law Reports, Statutes-at-Larg X mn a 
Works. Also, an excellent mihoeaarie brary Ww riting Table wi 
drawers, and five neat deal Painted Bookcases. 


To bev lewed, and Catalogues forwarded on application. 



























pital Reports 
Yearly ‘Abstract on 
Publications, 50 vo 
vols.— Jeremy Taylor 





aa 





This day is published, price 18. ; by sail 13 oueeen 


ny T 
N a NEW METHOD of TREAT ING 
)EAFNESS, by applying Atomized Fluids to the Moot 
Membrane of the Eustachian Passages and Drum of the E _ Est 
EDWARD BISHOP, M.D. and M.R.C.S., Surgeon to the 
Infirmary, Sackville-street. 
John Churchill & Sons, New Burlington-street. 
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yy ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
) For AUGUST, 1867. Price One Shilling. 
CONTAINS 
1. o> pace DOUGLAS. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. (Con- 


il. me Bp of CULTURE. Pd Henry Sidgwick, 
llow of Trinity College, Cambri 


iil. amaunes ESSAY on some = “the CHARACTER- 
a of REYNOLDS as a PAINTER. By Francis 
jouce. 


IV. SILCOTE of SILCOTES. By Henry Kingsley, Author 
< et ‘The Hillyars and the Burtons,’ &e. 
(Continuec 


Vv. LIFE at THEBES. By Lady Duff-Gordon 
VI. The OLD BARDIC POETRY. By William Barnes, B.D. 
VII. ESSAYS at ODD TIMES. By Robert Haynes Cave, M.A. 
15.—Of Men whom the World has loved. 
VIII. SHOOTING NIAGARA: and AFTER? 
Macmillan & Co. London. 
Sold by all Booksellers, News-agents, and at all Railway Stations. 








New Series, printed with new type, on fine toned paper, 


HE CHEMICAL NEWS, edited by Wa. 
CROOKES, F.R.S., No. 401, for August 9. Contents :— 
Analysis of Cast Iron—U tilization of the Waste Products of the 
Manufacture of C ‘oal Gas—Crystallization of Plumbic Chloride— 
Foreign Science—Academy of Sciences—Discoveries of Newton 
and Pascai—Chemical Notices from Foreign Sources — Royal 
Institution—Spectrum Analysis, with its Application to Astro- 
nomy—Notices of Books—Correspondence—Muagnetism and Gravi- 
tation—Gas absorbed by Charcoal— New Science Scholarship— 
Contemporary Scientific Press—Notes and ee to 
Correspondents, &c. Published every Friday, price 4d. Subscrip- 
tion per annum, lJ. 1s. 8d.—Office: 1, Wine Office-court, Fleet- 
street, E.C. 


ATISBON CATHEDRAL. — a 
DRAINAGE.—THE BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 4d., 

by post 5d., contains: A Fine View of Ratisbon Cathedral jeatored 

—Iilustrations of Metal Work in the Paris Exhibition—Scheme 

for the Ventilation of Drains—Something new about Shakspeare— 

the Archeological Congress at Ludlow—On Old Houses— Pall of 

New Houses—Various ‘other Papers, Artistic and Sanitary.—1, 
York-street, Covent-garden ; and all Newsmen. 


| Fagin AND WATER.—New Volume just 








com 





AND AND WATER, No. LXXXL, 
nzust 10.—See “The HARVEST, SHOOTING, and 
DEER- AWTALKING. ** Weekly, price Sixpence. 


147 D AND WATER, No. LXXXI.,, 
August 10.—See “ The TWELFTH of AUGUST.” Weekly, 
price Sixpence.—London : 80, Fleet-street. 


AND AND WATER, No. LXXXI., 
August 10.—See ‘‘The WASTE of SEA FISH.” Weekly, 
price Sixpence.—London: 80, Fleet-street. 


AND AND WATER, No. LXXXI,, 
August 10.—See “ The CRICKET REVIEW of the WEEK.” 
—London: 80, Fleet-street. 


AND AND WATER.—New Volume just 


commencing. 


Just published, fcap. 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
HE RHYMER’S WALLET. By Crapock 
NEWTON, Author of ‘Arnold: a Dramatic History.’ 
London: Alfred WwW. 





Bennett, =, Bishopsgate Without. 





This day, price 2s. (post free, 23. 4d.), ornamental boards, 


RECORDS of WHITECROSS - STREET 
PRISON. 

Marvellous as these ‘ Records’ are, they are nevertheless true, 
and the notable characters (most of whom are eee icuous mem- 
bers of society){are all drawn from life. Many the episodes 
herein revealed in the lives of reckless spendt rifts surpass in 
interest the wildest fictions of the most sensational novelist. 

London: Henry Vickers, 317, Strand. 





Just published, post 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
HE CURATE’S FRIEND: a Story. By 
Fs Mrs. J. C. WOODS, Author of ‘ The Fortunes of the Fair- 
urns.’ 
London: Whitfield, Green & Son, 178, Strand. 





Just published, price 12s, 


DICTIONARY of BRITISH BIRDS, con- 
taining a full eey of the Plumage, Weight, Habits, 
Food, Miaeaeons. Nest and s of every Bird found in Great 
Britain and Ireland. The wa ole arranged under the English 
name x in alphabetical order. Edited by EDWARD NEW- 
MAN, F.L.S. F.Z.8. &e. 
a feat which raust be regarded as indispensable to all British 
Omitholos gists.” —Field, De 
work which will very , edly constitute an eoemsien 
occupant of every zoological library.” —Atheneum, Dec. 29. 


John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 











H AMILTON’S 587th EDITION of his 
MODERN INSTRUCTIONS we the PIAN ; Hamil- 
ton’s ditto for Singing, 33rd yee fieuatino’ 's “iiotions 1 
of 3,500 Musical Terms, 1s.; C arke’ e's yt -— of Music, —_ 
Edition, 1s. ; Clarke’s ditto Elements of Harmony, 28.; Wes' 
(G. F.) Questions on the Theory of Music, 1s. ; itto in cloth, 
aap 6d. ; Clare’s Psalmody, 12 books, 32. each; or in 4 vols. bound, 
eac! 
London: Robert Cocks & Co. New Burlington-street. 


HEADS of SCHOOLS.—PARCELS of 

MUS ae —_ for SELECTION, on receipt of references, 
by ROBERT ( OCKS & CO., New Burlington- street, W., Pub- 
lishers to the Queen, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and his Im- 
perial Majesty Napoleon III. Returns to be made at the expira- 
tion of six months. 








Just published, in crown Syo. price 5s. cloth, 
SWALD of DEIRA: a Drama, By 
GEORGIANA Lady CHATTERTON, 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Just published, in feap. 8vo. with Portrait, price 5s. 


30EMS, including Tales, Ballads, and Songs. 


By ROBERT W HITE, ‘Author of the ‘History of the 
Battle of Otterburne,’ &c. 


“Mr. White’s poems deserve a kindly word of t : 


NEW WORKS NOW READY. 





The FAMILY PEN: Memorials, Bio- 
Graphical and Literary, of the sae Family of Ongar. 
dited by the Rev. ISAAC TAYLOR, M.A., Author of 

* Words and Places,’ &c. 2 vols. post = 158. 
“‘ These volumes are worth looking at carefully. Here, in these 
es, the author of ‘The Physical Theory of Another Life,’ and 
he inventor of more than one skilful mechanical device, with 
his sister, the well-known Jane Taylor, live before us. The 
‘family pen,’ which has never been suffered to drop, is now in 
the hands of one who, though the editor, never introduces him- 
self in these a But there is poetry in the Sternest lines 
of his most Sin le prose, and in the hour when ‘iife is all re- 
touched again,’ there will be many a bright thread woven in with 
a blessing on the pen that told the story of the children of Bethnal 

Green.” —Spectator. 


NIGHT: a Poem. By George Gilfillan, 
M.A., Author of ‘ The Bards of the Bible,’ Cr. 8vo. 78. 6d. 
“The style of the poem is that which might be + from a 
aut the forse thinker, in whose nature lurks the love of poetry 
and t eo ame to form it. The poem is the work of a master 


mint. magni ~ poem. The immense variety of allusions, his- 
toric, scientitic and literary, the grand catholicity, and the reverent 





they are natural and unpretending. Spectator. ; 
London: Longmans and Co. 
Kelso: J. and J. H. i. Rutherfurd. 





Now ready, wien 5a. in crown 8vo. uniform with ‘ Contes Faciles’ 
nd ‘ Extraits Choisis’ by the same Editor, 


ONTES et CRITIQUES FRANCAIS, 


Recueillis des Auteurs. Modernes. Selected from the 
Writings of Victor Hugo, A. Dumas, E. Saint-Hilaire, C. Ste.- 
Beuve, and H. Taine, and edited by ELIZABETH M. SEWELL, 
Author of ‘ Amy Herbert.’ 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





THE REV. DR. WHITE’S TWO COMPANION EXERCISE 
BOOKS TO THE PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. 


Now ready, in 12mo. price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


HE FIRST LATIN EXERCISE BOOK, 
adapted to the Syntax of the Public School Lat in Primer; 
being a Companion Work to the Rev. Dr. WHITE'S too Latin 
— Book.’ By JOHN T. WHITE, D.D., of C. C. C. Oxfo: 
* A Key to a Exercises has been prepared for ae: use of 
TEAC CHERS ox ty, - may be obtained on application to the 
Publishers, price 2s. 


By the same Author, in 12mo, price 2s. 


HE FIRST LATIN PARSING BOOK, 
adapted to the Syntax of the Public School Latin Primer ; : 
being a Companion Work to the Rey. Dr. WHITE'S ‘ First Latin 
Exercise Book.’ 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


(ountey LIFE. Price Twopence, Weekly. 





OUNTRY LIFE may be had of the Book- 


ellers and News-agents in Town and Country, and at the 
Railway Book-stalls. 


OUNTRY LIFE: a Journal of Rural Pur- 
suits and Recreation ; combining the Garden, the Cottage 
psn the Angler, and the Naturalist. No. I. ready Thursday, 
g.15. On receipt of three stamps a Specimen Copy will be sent 

on 1 the day of publication.— Office, 10, Bolt-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 





This day, super-royal 16mo. cloth, with Three tinted Lithographs, 
price 43. 


UVERGNE: its Thermo-Mineral Springs, 
Climate, and Scenery. A New Salutary Resort for Invalids. 
By ROBERT CROSS, M.D. 
London: Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly, W. 





EXAMPLES OF BRIDGES, &c. WITH ESTIMATES. 
Now ready, with 50 lange folding Plates, 4to. 27. 123. 6d. 
f morocco, 
4 XAMPLES of BRIDGES and VIADUCTS; 
4y from the Contract-working Drawings or Admeasurements 

of Select Works. Second Edition. To which are added upwards 
of 550 Estimates; and the Pra uctice of Setting out_Wor! By 
W. DAVIS HASKOLL, Author of * Te Engineer's, Mining Sur- 
veyor’s, and Contractor's Field- 

London: Lockwood & Co. 7, Shitionees Hall-court, E.C. 





NEW EDITION OF STEWART’S GEOGRAPHY. 


COMPENDIUM of MODERN GEOGRA- 

if PHY, POLITICAL, PHYSICAL, and MATHEMA- 

TICAL: with a Chapter on the Ancient Geography of Palestine, 

Outlines of Astronomy and of Geology, a Glossary of Geographical 

vames, Descriptive and Pronouncing Tables, re for Exa- 

mination. &c. By Rev. ALEX. STEWART, LL.D. With 11 
Maps, 3s. 6d. 

*,* Qist Edition. carefully Revised and adapted to recent import- 

ant Political Changes and Geographical Discoveries. 
Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 





Now ready, at every Library, 


UNTIL THE END. 


By JOHN POMEROY. 
A NOVEL, in One Volume. 


“The story is well told; the scenes are laid in Italy, Ireland, and England. It will be read with interest, and con- 
tains enough of striking and even terrible incident to make it exciting. "— Globe. 


London: CHartes W. Woop, 138, Tavistock-street, Strand, 


XUM 





of this poem will give it a 2 permanent place amongst 
the choicest wets ork English bards.”. milist. 


IDOLATRIES, OLD and NEW: their 
Cause and Cure. y J. BALDWIN BROWN, B.A., Author 
of ‘The Divine Life in Man,’ ‘ The Home Life,’ &c. Cr. 8vo. 58. 


“Tle has pointed out with conspicuous ability, and in burning 
words, the startling parallel between the Ritualism, Sacramen- 
tarianism and Sacerdotalism of our day and the isdolatries de- 
nounced by both the Law and Gospel of our holy religion. 

British Quarterly Review. 


MEMORIALS oF the CLAYTON 
FAMILY; with U of the Countess 
of Huntingdon, Lady eo “Revs. my Newton, A. To 
lady, &e. By the og cee W. AVELING, Kingsland. 
With Portraits. syo. 1 


““We have read this iene with unmingled satisfaction and 

untiring delight.”—British and Foreign Evangelical Review. 
“These Memorials are valuable, if only for the interesting 
es pses they give us of the Nonconformist movement and its 
leaders during the reigns of the last two Georges.. Amongst other 
curious correspondence the book contains several letters written 
by Selina, Countess of Huntingdon, to John Clayton, a student of 
her college, in whose welfare the pious lady took a great interest.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, from the 
Opening of the Long Sea to the Death of Oliver Crom- 
well. By JOHN STOUGHTON, Author of * mi hurch and State 

Two Hundred Years Ago,’ &. 2 vols. 8yo. 28 


“We cannot pgeuton too highly the skill —_ which Mr. Stoughton 
has treated this most eventful period of Church history. The 
impartial spirit and high Christian tone with which the acts. 
motives, and beliefs of the various sects throughout an epoch of 
endless controversy AA, division are weighed, place the author in 
the foremost rank of modern Church historians.”—London Review. 





London: Jackson, WaLForD & HoppDER, 
27, Paternoster-row. 





‘STATE OF THE CROPS, 1867. 


HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE and 

AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE of AUGUST 17 will con- 

tain a detailed Account of the CONDITION of the CROPS 

throughout the Country. A Copy of this Number sent on receipt 
of Six Stamps, or may be ordered of any News Agen 


Office for Advertisements, 41, Wellington-street, Strand, London. 





Just — half morocco, demy 4to. size, price 31. 138. 6d. 
ith upwards of 500 ‘beautiful Illustrations, 
HE THIRD EDITION of the ROMAN 
WALL. By the Rev. J. COLLINGWOOD BRUCE, LL.D. 
“A description of the Mural Barrier of the North of England. ¥ 
London: Longmans & Co. Newcastle-on-Tyne: A. Reid. 


ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS,. 
L 
In crown 8vo. 43. 6d. bound, with 220 newly-engraved Diagrams, 


WIUCLID’S ELEMENTS OF PLANE 
GEOMETRY, with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX, and 
SUPPLEMENTAR "Y PROPOSITIONS for Exercise. Adapted 
for the Use of Schools, or for Self-instruction. 
By W. D. COOLEY, A.B., 
Author of the Bed of Maritime and Inland Discovery,” 
Negroland of the Arabs,’ &c. 

“This is the pe edition of the Elements which has yet 
appeared. By the occasional use of algebraic symbols for w ords, 
the author has both shortened and simplified the omeanins. 

heneum. 





It, 
Uniform with the ‘Elements,’ price 3s. 6d. 


OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PROPO- 

SITIONS DEMONSTRATED; or,a Supplement to Euclid: 
being a KEY to the Exercises appended to the ‘ Elements,’ for the 
use of Teachers and private Students. Upwards of 120 Propositions, 
deduced from the First Six Books of Euclid, are illustrated in it 
by, new Diagrams. 

“The propositions are demonstrated, in most instances, in the 
plainest ade | neatest manner; so that the work may justly claim, 
what it professes, to be 4 HELP TO TEACHEKS.” 

Scholastic Journal. 

“ The propositions given as exercises in the valuable Appendix 
are demonstrated in the Key, which must, therefore, beco me a 
very important volume in the eyes of the ambitious and inquir- 
ing class of students.”—United Service Gazette. 


III, 
New Edition—Fcap. 8vo. price 18. 6d. 
OOLEY’S FIGURES of EUCLID; being the 


Diagrams illustrating the ‘Elements, with "the Enuncia- 
tions printed separately for Use in the Class-room. 


Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 
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Just published, imp. 16mo. cloth, red edges, 58. 6d. 


R. OGILVIE’S SCHOOL DICTIONARY 
of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Etymological, Pronounc- 
ing, and eaplanstery, § for the Use of Schools. Abridged from the 
* Student’s eel by the Author, JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 
ackie & Son, 44, P; aternoster-row. 





Imp. 16mo. cloth, red edges, 108. 6d. ; half morocco, 138. 
R. OGILVIE’S STUDENT'S DICTION- 
ARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Etymological, Pro- 


nouncing, ang Explanatory, for the Use of Colleges and adv ‘anced 
Schools. By JOHN OGI VIE, LL.D. With about 300 Wood 


Engravin; “‘ 
il es Blackie & Son, 44, Paternoster- row. 





In Use at Eton, Westminster, Harrow, Cheltenham Collec 
Christ's Hospital, St. Paul’s, Merchant Taylors’, Ci 
pce vy i me Greenwich Hospital School, Edinburgh 
lemy, & 
Piles: NEW GRADUATED COURSE. 


The Beginner's Own French Book. 
the same, 

Easy French Poetry for Beginners. 2s. 

French Grammar. 5s. 6d. —Key to the same, 3s. 


2s.—Key to 


Répertoire des Prosateurs. 6s. 6d. 
Mod?les de Poésie. 6s. 
Manuel Etymologique. 2s. 6d. 


A Rynoptical Table of French Verbs. 6d. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 





Newspaper for the Gardening and Farming 
Interest. 
REGISTERED FOR TRANSMISSION ABROAD. 





Published every Sarcrpay, price 5d., or 6d. stamped, each Volume 
complete in itself, 


(Enlarged to 32, frequently 36, folio pages) 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


AND 


AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 


A Weekly Record of Rural Economy and General News. 
poe ee 


As regards the GARDENING PART, the principle is to make 
it a weekly record of everything that bears upon Horticulture, 
Floriculture, Arboriculture, or Garden Botany, and such Natur ul 
History as has a relation to Gardening, with Notices and Crit 
cisms of all Works on such subjects. Connected with this Part 
are 





WEEKLY CALENDARS OF GARDENING OPERATIONS, 


Given in detail, Lees ada apted to the objects of persons in every 
station of life; so that the Cottager, with a few rods of ground 
before his door, the Amateur who has only a Greenhouse, and the 
Manager of Extensive Gardens, are alike informed of the routine 
of operations which the varying seasons render necessary. It, 
moreover, contains Reports of Horticultural Exhibitions and 
Proceedings—Notices of Novelties and Improvements—in fact, 
everything that can tend to advance the Profession, benefit the 
condition of the Workman, or conduce to the pleasure of his 
Employer. 

Woodeuts are given whenever the matter treated of requires 
that mode of illustration. 

The hey PART (under the Editorship of a Practical 
Farmer) treats of— 


The PRACTICE of AGRICULTURE 
AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE 
ANIMAL and VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY 
IMPROVEMENTS in IMPLEMENTS, described hy Wood- 
cuts whenever requisite 
IMPROVED MODES of HUSBANDRY 
RESULTS of EXPERIMENTAL FARMING 
GROWTH and ROTATION of CROPS 
MANAGEMENT of STOCK 
VETERINARY SCIENCE 
DRAINAGE 
IRRIGATION 
FORESTING 
ROAD-MAKING 
FARM-BUILDINGS 
LABOURERS 
TREATMENT OF POULTRY 
AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS. 
Tn short, whatever affects the beneficial employment of capital in 


Reports are regularly given of the English, Scotch, and Trish 
Agricultural Societies and Farmers’ ( gin London Markets. 
Prices of Corn, Hay, Cattle, Seeds, Hops, Potatoes, Butter, Wool, 
Coal, Timber, Bark, &c., and the Weekly Averages. 

REPLIES to QUESTIONS connected with the object of the 
Paper are also furnished weekly 

Lastly, that description of ‘DOMESTIC and POLITICAL 
NEWS is introduced which is usually found in a Weekly News- 

aper. It is unnecessary to dwell on this head further thi an to 
say, that the Proprietors do not range themselves und ler the banoers 
of any Party; their earnest endeavours are to make 
DENERS’ CHRONICL .E AND AGRICULTURAL GazeTTe a full ar nd 6 m- 
prehensive Record of Fucts only—a Newspaper in the true sense 
of the word—leaving the Reader to form his own o pinions : their 
object being the elucidation of the lawsof Nature, not of Man. The 
Reader is thus furnished, in addition to the peculiar Seatures of 
the Journal, with such information concerning the events of the 
day, as supersedes the necessity of his providing himself with any 
other Weekly Paper. 





OFFICE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS: 
41, WELLINGTON-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, 
LONDON, W.C. 














5s.; gilt edges, 6s., coloured Frontispiece and Title-page, and Full-Page and other Engravings ; 
postage, 8d. 


OUR SOLDIERS AND THE VICTORIA 
CROSS : 


A GENERAL ACCOUNT of the REGIMENTS and MEN of the BRITISH ARMY, and STORIES of the BRAVE 
DEEDS which WON the PRIZE “FOR VALOUR.” 


Edited by S. O. BEETON. 


Suitable for Cadets of both Services, and for all Naval, Military, Volunteer Service, and Ships’ Libraries, 


Now ready, cloth gilt, 


From the Athenceum. 


“* Healthy reading for those to whom it is more especially addressed. . 
courage and excellent conduct of the Highlanders.” 


.. The author does full justice to the chivalrous 


London: Warp, Lock & TytEer, Warwick House, Paternoster-row. 





NOTICE. 

The NEW EDITION of 
THE EARLY YEARS 
OF 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 


THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


COMPILED, UNDER THE DIRECTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
By Lrevt.-Generat THE Hon. CHARLES GREY. 


In One Volume, demy Svo. with Two Portraits on Steel by Witt1aM Hott, from Paintings in the possession of 
Her Majesty the Queen, price 16s, 


Will be issued on MONDAY, the 19th instant. 
London: SmitH, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


ART-JOURN 


AND THE 


PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION. 





TH & A L 








With the APRIL Number of the ART-JOURNAL appeared, without increase in the price of that popular and 
beautifully-illustrated Periodical, the FIRST PART of the ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of the PARIS UNIVERSAL 
EXHIBITION, dedicated, by Ey to the Emperor of the French, who has been graciously pleased to express 
personally to the Editor, Mr. § . Hall, F.S.A., his most unqualified approbation of its plan and execution. Each 
Number is illustrated with aon s of One Hundred hi; ghly-finished Engravings on Wood, by the first artists; and the 
publication will be continued in every month’s issue of the ART-JOURNAL of the present year and of a portion of the 
next. 

Besides these Engravings, forming a permanent record of the Paris Universal Exhibition, the ART-JOURNAL 
gives with each Number two large Line- Engravings, after celebrated Pictures; Articles on Fine Art, illustrated with 
Wood Engravings ; Obituary Notices of Artists ; Criticisms on Art Literature and Productions; and all the Art- Gossip 
of the Day, «c. 

The Part for AUGUST, now ready, price 2s. Gd., contains Engravings of Cabinet Work, Jewellery, Glass, Lace, 
Shawls, Silks, Porcelain, Carpets, Clocks, Pianofortes, &e. 

LINE ENGRAVINGS—L. ‘The Novice,’ after J. C. Horsley, R.A.; II. ‘The Scribes reading the Chronicles to 
Ahasuerus,’ after H. O’Neil, A.R.A. 

LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS—The Glass, Domestic and Decorative, by George Wallis—The Lace and Embroi- 
dery, by Mrs. Bury Palliser—z _ eptations from "the Antique, by Rev. C. Boutell, M.A.—The Knights of the Middle 
Ages, by Rev. E , illustrated—Ilistoric Devices and Badges, by Mrs. Bury Palliser, illustrated—Rem- 
brandt’s Etc! rings \bituary o; Horatio M‘Culloch, R.S.A.—Art-Gossip and Notabilia, &c. 


7 





London: Virtur & Co. 26, Tvy-lane, Paternoster-row. 


a Novel. 


POLLY: a Village Portrait: 
NOTICE.—The Second Edition of 


RUBIES: a New Novel. 





In 2 vols. 


[Ready this day. 


FAR ABOVE By 


Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL, Author of ‘George Geith,’ ‘ City and Suburb,’ &c. In 8 vols. [Ready this day. 
ORVILLE COLLEGE: a New Story. By Mrs. 

HENRY WOOD, Author of ‘The Channings,’ ‘East Lynne,’ &c. In 2 vols. [Ready this day. 
HIDDEN FIRE: a Novel. In 3 vols. [This day. 


A GOLDEN HEART: a Novel. By Tom Hood. 


In 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


CALLED TO ACCOUNT. By Miss Annie 


THOMAS, Author of ‘ Denis Donne,’ ‘Sir Victor’s Choice,’ &c. In 3 vols. [Now ready. 


London: Trixstzy Brotuers, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 
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~ TINSLEYS? MAGAZINE: 


Au Llustrateyd Monthly. 
Price One Shilling. 
CONDUCTED BY EDMUND YATES. 
No. L., for AUGUST, Now Ready. 


Contents. 
}. THE ADVENTURES OF DR. BRADY. By W. H. 5. THE ROCK AHEAD, By Epmcunp Yates. (With an 
RvssE_t, LL.D. (With an Illustration.) Tilustration.) 
Chap. 1. ** Myself.” Prologue :— Chap. 3. Proposed. 
Oe en Chap. 1. Whispered, » 4. Settled. 


2. At Home. 
o & 
” 4. 


2 
2» oO 


Doubts and Fears. 
The Disillusion. 
The Journey. 


2, TUE +; oleae WAY HOME, (With an Illustra- 
tion.) 


3. THESPIANS OUT OF THE CART. 
4, AUNT ANASTASIA ON SOCIETY. 
11. PARIS FASHIONS. 


(Illustrated. ) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


»» 2 Pondered. 
6. RUSTICUS AT THE BELGIAN BALL. 
7. THE EMPIRE OF MEXICO, 
8. 


. THE RECLUSE OF THE IRON TOWER. By SaHIR- 
LEY Brooks. 

9. THE HON. ALICE BRAND'S CORRESPONDENCE, 
No. I, 


10. STARVED AT SPITHEAD. 


(With Coloured Plate, and several Illustrations. ) 


“Mr. Yates has entered on his campaign with spirit. } a ‘joy for ever’—most important subject is given a 


Two new novels, two singing poems (one of them by Mr. 
Shirley Brooks), three or four papers on social topics, and 
a capital article from Paris on current fashions, make only 
part of the contents of his first number.”—Athenceum. 

“Well edited, well written, well illustrated, and pro- 
duced in a neat and handsome style, it can hardly fail to 
achieve success.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“*The Adventures of Dr. Brady’ opens with all the 
dash, spirit, and descriptive power which are naturally to 
be looked for from their author, and are pervaded also by 


institute any comparison for so good a thing, will remind 
the reader of Theodore Hook, in the best style of his best 
days. Since Cuthbert Gurney came home from India, and 
carried surprise and desolation into the bosom of his 
family, no ‘ Exile of Ind’ has appeared to compare with 
the trio composed of Master Brady, Mohun, and Jacko.” 
Morning Post. 

“‘This enterprise of Dr. Russell’s in a new field seems 
likely to bring him fresh laurels. The story so far keeps 
to the soil of Ireland, and the style is something like that 
of Charles Lever suddenly endowed with depth and 
strength, and a gleam of bright imagination.”—Star. 

** Another new monthly! Another promising venture 
on the shallow waters of periodical literature! Right 
well does it look, and right well does it read. Its con- 
tributors are men of mark; and they have not merely 
given their names, but their brains. Dr. William Russell 
opens with a capital beginning of such a story as it is a 
thousand wonders and pities he has not penned before.... 
It is illustrated with a neatly coloured fashion plate, 
which is quite an innovation in a high class periodical 
publication, but an innovation that will not be unwel- 
come to the sex which chiefly reads magazines. The ordi- 
nary engravings are very good. The first, illustrating Dr. 
Russell’s story, which is ‘redolent of the soil’ of his coun- 
try, is in the best style of ‘Phiz,’ and reminds us not 
unpleasantly of that gentleman’s illustrations to the first 
editions of Charles Lever’s early novels, to which ‘The 
Adventures of Dr. Brady’ bears a resemblance, which is, 
however, anything but a copy. Take it all in all, Tinsleys’ 
Magazine ought to be, and we have no doubt whatever 
will be, a very great success.” —Standard. 

“Tf we go on, however, to mention all the qualities of 
this new venture, we shall be quite unable to omit one 
of them. It must suffice, therefore, that we say there is 
not one single specimen in the entire number which is not 
of the very best literary quality. The wit is genial, and 
the satire pungent without the least cynicism. There is 
one feature, however, that must not be left unmentioned, 
inasmuch as it is wholly a novelty in the serial literature 
of the day—a clever and thoroughly reliable description 


of the latest Parisian fashions, which must commend | 


itself to hosts of ladies, both young and old, and secure 


coloured plate, together with one, two, three, four, five, 
six, seven, eight, no, seven—we have counted one of them 
twice over— seven illustrations of ‘toilettes de ville,’ 
toilettes de visite, ceintures, chignons, bonnets, robes of 
}ismarck taffeta, and other wonderful inventions, of 
which we need not, and in fact dare not, speak at greater 


| length. This chapter is alone worth the price of the 


magazine, and if persevered in it will, after a few years, 
form a most curious record of the changing fashions of 


| the day.”—Weekly Register. 
a keen, easy, racy humour, which, if it be necessary to | 


“Its introduction to society has all the advantage of 
prestige about it, for it issues from the eminent house 
of Tinsley Brothers, and is conducted by that doughtiest 
of littérateurs, Edmund Yates, who has never been known 
to show mercy, and to whom mercy has never been 
shown.”—Northern Press. 

“The new magazine—which we ought to say is very 
handsomely appointed in typographic and exterior mat- 
ters—is ably illustrated ; and one of its features is an ela- 


| borate notice of the Paris fashions, with coloured and 





their favourable consideration. The illustrations are very | 


clever, that upon the cover, by G. B., the well-known 


contributor to Punch, being one of that lady’s happiest | 


efforts. We had almost forgotten to say that, notwith- 


standing all the talent bestowed upon this magazine, its | 


price is only one shilling !” —Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 


**Tt is edited by Mr. Edmund Yates, who has during | 


the last few years been gradually vindicating his claim to 


be recognized as one of our successful novelists, and who | 


has shown more invention and originality than many 


members of the prolific band that supply the circulating | 


libraries. There is always a manliness of tone about Mr. 
Yates’s novels; and he has given evidence of qualifications 
which may yet entitle him to a high place among the 
masters of fiction. 
undertaken he is eminently fitted.”.—Northern Whig. 
“This is the first number of a periodical which bids 
fair to outdo all competitors of the same kind. 
certainly the most wonderful shilling’s-worth of enter- 
taining reading that has as yet seen the light....Seri- 
ously speaking, either the five chapters of ‘The Adven- 
tures of Dr. Brady,’ which is the title of Dr. Russell's tale, 
or the four chapters of Edmund Yates’s ‘The Rock 
Ahead,’ would be cheap at a shilling each, as parts of 
monthly serials.... We allude to the ‘Paris Fashions,’ a 
speciality which this magazine is to contain every month. 
With the chapter on this—to you, and be not ashamed 
thereof, for an ill-dressed woman is exactly the reverse of 


For the office which he has now | 


It is | 


other illustrations—a bait, and not a bad one, for lady 
readers. Upon the whole, Tinsleys’ Magazine may be said 
to have made its mark. It has, which is very difficult to 
obtain now-a-days, a speciality in style and get-up, and we 
have rarely seen so good a first number.” 

Westmoreland Gazette and Kendal Advertiser. 

“This is a new, and, judging from its first number, 
likely to be a very successful monthly magazine. It has 
a tower of strength in its editor, Mr. Yates, a gentleman 
who has taken a high place among novelists and in 
journalism: and among the contributors this month are 
Dr. W. H. Russell, the well-known special correspondent 
of the Times, and Mr. Shirley Brooks....Probably not 
the least valuable part of the magazine, at least to the 
ladies, will be one that we have still to mention—an 
article on the Paris fashions, which we presume is to be 
a standing feature. The article, which is very elaborate, 
going into all the details of costume from bonnet to boots, 
is written with much care, and yet with a pleasant dash. 
Altogether, Tinsleys’ Magazine is a magazine for the day. 
There is great freshness in the articles—not only in their 
treatment, but in their subjects. The magazine is very 
readable. We may add, that it is beautifully illustrated 
with engravings on wood, and that it is admirably 
printed.”—Arbroath Guide. 

“A novel feature is presented in the devotion of an 
article to a subject which cannot fail to enlist the sym- 
pathies of the ladies—and that is, ‘ Paris Fashions.’ The 
fair sex, married or single, have only to ask for Tinsleys’ 
Magazine, and they will get to know all about the latest 
designs in bathing dresses, toilette de campagne, or 
soirée, or the most recent discoveries in chignons.” 

Dewsbury Chronicle. 

‘The general style of the publication is excellent—good 
paper, attractive type, well-drawn and carefully-engraved 
illustrations, and, above all, the readable nature of the 
contents, serve at once to give it a high position in the 
ranks of periodical literature.”—Carmarthen Journal. 

‘“*We tender this new-comer a cordial welcome. Con- 
ducted by Edmund Yates, and issued by the well-known 
house of Tinsley, it is easy to conceive that it will have no 
lack of that kind of attraction which has at least the 
recommendation of attracting. Of the eleven articles in 
the introductory number three alone have their author- 
ship assigned. These three are a host in themselves.” 

Daily Review. 

‘Tt is a splendid shilling’s-worth—even as shilling’s- 
worths in magazines now go.”—Birmingham Daily Gazette. 

‘* Here is another wonderful shilling’s-worth—wonder- 
ful not so much for the amount of matter contained in 
128 beautifully-printed double-column pages, as for the 
eminence and well-known worth of its writers, the diver- 
sity of its subjects, and the beauty of its illustrations.... 
The number opens with ‘The Adventures of Dr. Brady,’ 
an Irish story of great promise, by Dr. Russell. The 


| scenes are drawn with that graphic power and force for 


| 
| 


which Dr. Russell has no living rival; the conversational 
portions of the story are lively and amusing; whilst the 
characters are ably sketched.”—Aberystwith Observer. 

‘* Tinsley’ has made its appearance, and looks as 
though it would make its way. Paper, print, illustra- 
tions, editor, and contributors all look well.” —Bookseller. 


London: TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 





he Carmelite Monastery in the North of La Mancha, in 1351. 
his volume is a literary curiosity..... 

poet. Public Aol y y. The work of a true 
pe est characteristics are buoyanc - 

satire.” thenceum, yancy and good-humoured 

One of those ingenious efforts which, like the works of Father 

Prout and others, are intended to amuse the reader and exercise 
his subtlety rather than mislead him.”—Sunday Times. 
Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, London. 


QHORN RELICS : a Collection of Poems found 
Pri 


ce 
sory 


SECOND EDITION, revised and enlarged, 
KCcE DEUS: Essays on the Life and Doctrine 


of Jesus Christ ; with Controversial Notes on ‘ Ecce H or 
In 8v0. price 10s. 6d. cloth. we 
“We have, again and again, felt a thrill of pleasure as the 
author revealed to us some shining point in the one peerless life 
that we have never before noticed. He is evidently a man of both 
culture and power.’*—-Brit. and For. Evangelical Review. 
A book which, in some respects, is among the most original 
and eloquent which we have read for a long time.” 
es a ia Christian Advocate. 
As a whole, it is a brilliant and masterly argument for the 
vesger divinity of Our Lord.”—London Quarterly Review. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. 


Messrs. SAUNDERS, OTLEY & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


——p——— 
NEW WORK BY “THE OLD SHEKARRY.” 


The FOREST and the FIELD. By 


H. A. L., “The OLD SHEKARRY,” Author of ‘ The Hunting 
Grounds of the Old World,’ ‘The Camp Fire,’ &. 1 vol. 
8vo. with Portrait and Illustrations, price 21s. Contents : 
Steeplechasing in the Deccan, Elephant, Tiger, Leopard, Pan- 
ther, and Bear Shooting—Hunting on High Altitudes—Ibex 
Burrel, Thaar, Musk Deer, Snow Bear, Ovis-ammon, Wild 
Horse, and Bonchour Stalking in the Himalaya—Remini- 
scences of the Danube and the Crimea—Sporting Trip to the 
West Coast of Africa, Gorilla, Chimpanzee, Hippopotamus and 
Wild Cattle Shooting—Pencillings in Austria during the late 
Campaign—Chamois Hunting in the Tyrol—Exploration Trips 
in different parts of the World, &c. 





NEW WORK BY MAJOR KIRBY. 


The ADVENTURES of an ARCOT 
RUPEE. By Major CHARLES F. KIRBY, Retired List, 
Madras Army. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

“* They come, the shapes of joy and woe, 
The airy crowds of long ago, 
The dreams and fancies known of yore, 
That have been, and shall be no more.” 


MR. PLATT’S NEW NOVEL. 


The HOUSE of ROCHFORT: a 


Novel. By WM. PLATT, Author of ‘ Angelo Lyons,’ ‘ Bett: 
Westminster,’ &c. 3 vols. post 8yo. - , . 


NEW NOVEL BY BLANCHE MARRYAT. 


BRIARS and THORNS: a Novel. By 


BLANCHE MARRYAT. 3 vols. post 8yo. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR, CYRUS REDDING. 


A WIFE and NOT A WIFE: a 


Novel. By CYRUS REDDING. 3 vols. post 8yo. 


THE REV. 8. C. MALAN, 


An OUTLINE of the JEWISH 


CHURCH, from a Christian Point of View. «| the Rev. 
8. C. MALAN, M.A., Vicar of Broadwindsor. In Two Books. 
Book I. The Patriarchs; Book II, The Church in the Wilder- 


ness. 1 vol. 8vo. 188. cloth. 


DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO THE RIGHT REV 
THE LORD BISHOP OF OXFORD. 


The UNIVERSITIES’ MISSION to 


From its Commencement to 
its Withdrawal from the Zambesi. By the Rev. HENRY 
ROWLEY, one of the two survivors of Bishop Mackenzie's 
Clerical Staff. In 1 vol. Second and Cheaper Edition, Sag 
8vo. with Portraits, Maps, and Illustrations, price 9s. cloth. 

“ Mr. Rowley has told the whole story well, showing judgment, 
taste, and feeling. His book is much superior to ordinary mis- 
sionary books.”—Atheneum. 


BAREFOOTED BIRDIE: a Simple 
Tale for Christmas. By T. O'T. Edited by CHARLES 
FELIX, Author of ‘ Velvet Lawn, &c. Fceap. 8yo. with Illus- 
trations, 28. 6d. cloth. 


THE REV. 8. C. MALAN. 


SERMONS by GABRIEL, Bishop of 


IMERETH, on FAITH, ETERNAL PUNISHMENT, and 
other Subjects. To which are added, by the same Author, an 
Exposition of the Lord’s Prayer, and of the Beatitudes. Trans- 
lated and Edited from the Georgian, by the Rey. 8. C. 
MALAN, M.A., Vicar of Broadwindsor. 1 vol. crown 8yo. 5s. 


SECOND EDITION, WITH PREFACE BY THE REV. 
R. F. LITTLEDALE, LL.D. 


ESSAYS on LITURGIOLOGY and 


CHURCH HISTORY. Bythe Rev. JOHN MASON NEALE, 
D.D., Warden of Sackville College. With an Appendix on 
Liturgical Quotations from the Isapostolic Fathers. By the 
Rev. GERARD MOULTRIE, M.A. Second Edition, with 
= eg by the Rey. Dr. R. F. LITTLEDALE, 1 vol. 8vo. 18¢. 
cloth. 


SaunpeErs, OTLEY & Co. 66, Brook-street, W. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 


—_@— 
IMMEDIATELY. 
CAROLINA SPORTS by LAND and 


WATER; including Incidents of Devil-Fishing, Wild-Cat, 
2 and Bear Hunting, &c. By the Hon. WM. ELL LIOTT. 
20st 8vo. 


VOLCANOES and EARTHQUAKES. 


By ZURCHAR and MARGOLLE. From the French, by 
the Translator of ‘The Heavens.’ In crown 8yo. 


MARGARETS ENGAGEMENT: a 


Novel. In3 vols. post 8vo. 


BROKEN TO HARNESS: a Novel. 


By EDMUND YATES, Author of ‘ Black Sheep,’ ‘ Kissing 
the Rod,’ &. New and Cheaper Edition. In crown 8yo. with 
Two Illustrations, 6s. 


NOW READY. 
The LAST DAYS of the REIGN 


f L paid oe te tg and the REVOLUTION of 1848. By 
IZOT. Demy 8yo. 18s. 

wg Ph with information, with personal anecdotes, with 

weighty observations on men and affairs. The book, indeed, 

is full of secret letters from envoys, judgments on individuals, 
and gossipy details about great events.”—Spectator. 

“As a collection of historical memoirs and pleasant political 

gossip, this book has a merit and interest of no ordinary kind and 
is extremely charming to read.”—Imperial Review. 


WHICH SHALL IT BE? a Novel. 


New and Cheaper Edition, in crown 8yo. with an Illustration 
by M. E. Edwards. Price 6s. 


SECOND EDITION of ANECDOTES 


at UPPER TEN THOUSAND. By the Hon. GRANTLEY 
BERKELEY. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 308. 


A WALKING TOUR ROUND IRE- 


LAND. By an ENGLISHMAN. In large post 8yo. with 
Map, 108. 6d. 


SHINAR: the Scripture Record of 


the Confusion of L: age and the Dispersion verified b: 
Modern Discovery. By Dr. M‘CAUSLAND, Demy Svo. 28. 62. 


LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of 


CANTERBURY. By WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, D 
Dean of Chichester. The Fifth V. — (completing fie? Pre: 
Reformation Period). In demy 8vo. 1és. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
THE CONFESSIONS of GERALD 


ES TCOURT: a New Novel. By FLORENCE MARRY AT, 
Author of * Love’s Conflict,’ ‘Too Good for Him,’ &¢. 3 vols. 


£500 REWARD: a Novel. By 
BARRISTER. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


“ Decidedly a clever and amusing novel. 
the characters are drawn from the life. It is not often one meets 
with a thoroughly amusing novel, true in its main characteristics, 
whimsical without being a caricature, and fresh in the incidents 
and in the mode of handling them.”—Athenewm. 


CHRIST CHURCH DAYS: an Oxford 
Story. 2 vols. 

“ This book is a truthful picture of Oxford life. Its pages will 
give, to any old Oxonian who may chance to peruse them, vivid 
memories of time passed in pleasant places, on which he cannot 
reflect without emotions of affection, gratitude, and pride. The 
work possesses, in a high degree, the best of those qualities which 
will secure for it a large measure of critical forbearance and 
generosity.”—A theneum. 


The plot is novel and 


THIRD EDITION of COMETH UP 
m7 a FLOWER. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


strikingly clever and original tale, the chief merits of 
whith consist in the powerful, vigorous manner of its telling, in 
the exceeding beauty and poetry of its sketches of scenery, and in 
the soliloquies, sometimes quaintly humorous, sometimes cynic- 
ally bitter, sometimes plaintiy e and melancholy, which are uttered 
by the heroine.’’—Times. 


MOUNT CARMEL : a Story of Modern 
English Life. 1 vol. 


**A book that will hold its own with credit among the works of 
fiction of the day.”—Ezaminer. 


MAY and SEPTEMBER. By the Hon. 


FREDERICK WALPOLE. 3 vols. 


Ricuarp BentiEy, Publisher in Ordinary to 





13, Great Madey ~street, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 
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Seventh Edition of 
NEW AMERICA. By William Hep- 


WORTH DIXON. 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations, 30s. 
“ Avery interesting book. Mr. Dixon has written thoughtfully 
and well. He gives us an excellent account of the Mormons, and 
striking descriptions of the scenes he saw and the conversations 
he held with many of the Saints.”—7imes. 
“ Mr. Dixon’s book is the work of a keen observer.” , 
Quarterly Review. 


A TRIP to the TROPICS, and HOME 
through AMERIC By the M ARQUIS of LORNE. 

SECOND EDITION. ” yo. with Illustrations, 15s. 

“ The best book of travels of the season.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


WILD LIFE among the PACIFIC 


ISLANDERS. By E. H. LAMONT, Esq. 1 vol. 8vo. with 
numerous Illustrations. 183. 


A ,BOOK ABOUT LAWYERS. By 


©. JEAFFRESON, Barrister-at-Law. New, Revised, and 
toca Edition. 2 vols. post 8yo. 248. 


CHEAP EDITION of ALEC FORBES 
of HOWGLEN. By GEORGE MAC DONALD, M.A. Forming 
the New Volume of HURST & BLACKETT’S STANDARD 
LIBRARY. 5s. bound and Illustrated. 

“No account of this book would give any idea of the profound 
interest that pervades it from the first page to the ee 


NEW BOOKS. | 


Just published, ed in size with Macmillan’s 
ries, 


GLOBE ATLAS OF EUROPE. 


Containing 48 Coloured Maps on the same scale, Plans 
of London and Paris, and a copious Index, strongly 
bound in half morocco, with flexible back, price 9s, 


“Volumes so complete and accurate as the ‘Globe Atlas’ can 
scarcely fail to become pouilar handbooks in the study of history 


or geographical knowledge. .... The best thing of the kind we haye 
seen, equally suitable for the knapsack and the reading-table,” 
‘all Mall Gazette. 


“A more convenient book, in its way, for reference and study 
could not well have been devised.”— Examiner. 


THREE ENGLISH STATESMEN: 


PYM, CROMWELL, and PITT. A Course of Lec. 
tures on the Political History of England. By GOLD. 
WIN SMITH. Crown 8vo. cloth, extra gilt, 6s. 6d, 


cg >a ra? . . 
The SEVEN WEEKS’ WAR: its 
Antecedents and its Incidents. By H. M. HOZIER, 
F.C.S. F.G.S., Military Correspondent of the Times, 
with the Prussian Army during the German Campai 
of 1866. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with numerous Maps and 
Plans, cloth extra, gilt, 28s. 

“A highly educated soldier, an eye-witness of many of the 
events he describes, and possessing unusual opportunities for 
verifying and correcting first accounts and impressions by conver. 
sations with prominent actors in the great drama, the author has 
succeeded in giving to the world a book which will be read with 
interest by many civilians, and profit by all military ee 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 
The HUGUENOT FAMILY. By 


SARAH TYTLER, Author of ‘CITOYENNE JACQU 
LINE,’ &. 3 vols. 
“ «The Huguenot Famil ? is quite worthy of the authoress of 
* Citoyenne Jacqueline.’ it is full of well-drawn characters, has 
many situations that are original, and much excellent writing. 
It is, in fact, a beautiful story—pure, touching, and elevated in 
tone; one which any ee ated reader must peruse with interest 
and admiration.”—Star 


A WOMAN’S TRIALS. By Grace 


RAMSAY. 3 vols. 


The SISTERS of SAINTHILL. | BY 


LADY BLAKE, 3 vols. 


? 
The CURATE’S DISCIPLINE. By 
Mrs. EILOART. 3 vols. 

“We recommend this book to the novel reader. It is better 
than nine-tenths of this year’s works; and the reader will 
pleased with it as the production of a lady apparently gifted with 
a good education, good inate, and, what is still more remarkable, 
good common sense. enceum. 

“One of the best words of the season.”—John Bull. 


LESLIE TYRRELL. By Georgiana 
M. CRATK, Author of ‘Faith Unwin’s Ordeal,’ &. 2 vols. 
“ There are charming traits of character in this book—much of 
the poeeeateas is perfect. The contrast between Leslie Tyrrell 
and Frank Arnold is drawn with wonderful skill.”—Spectator. 


ALEC’S BRIDE. By the Author of 


* St. Olave’s,’ ‘Janita’s Cross,’ &c. 3 vols. 


*** Alec's Bride’ is a charming book, and possesses the advan- 
tages of being written in good English.”"—Atheneum. 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 


Each Work complete in 1 vol. price 5s. (any of which can be had 
separately), elegantly printed and bound, and illustrated by 


MILLAIS, HOLMAN HUNT, LEECH, BIRKET FOSTER, 
JOHN GILBERT, TENNIEL, SANDYS, &c. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
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Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS; 
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a sNature and Human Nothing New. By the Author 
of ‘ John Halifax.’ 
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Eliot Warburto: Adéle. By Miss Kavanagh. 
Nathalie. By Miss Kavanagh. Studies from_ Life. By the 
A oe s Thoughts about Author of ‘ John Halifax.’ 
omen. By the Author of Grandmother’s Money. 
b vom Halifax.’ Jeaffreson’s Book about Doctors. 
se Graeme. By Mrs. Oli- No Church. ~ 
P Mistress and Maid. By the 
Sam ‘Slick’ s Wise 5 Author of ‘ John Halifax.’ 
Cardinal Wiseman’s Popes. Lost and Saved. By the Hon. 
A Life for a Life. By the Mrs. Norton. 
Author of ‘John Halifax.” Les Misérables. By V. Hinge. 
Leigh Hunt’s Old Court Sub- ey History. By Miss 
Margaret and her Bridesmaids. a rt Edward Irving. By Mrs. 
— Slick’s Old Judge 


an to possess, a ready 
and kilful pen, bees veuealiont faculties of observation pce de- 
scription. ...... All that Mr. Hozier saw of the great events of the 
war—and he saw a large share of — describes in clear and 
vivid language.”—Saturday Revie 
“A brilliant example of those. military histories which are 
peculiarly the product of our day.”—Londo: eview. 
“The merits of the whole book are those of impartiality and 
correctness, which is no small praise fore such a wi 


7 ustrated , News. 
The ANCIEN REGIME, as it ex- 


isted on the Continent before the French Revolution, 
Three Lectures. By CHARLES KINGSLEY, M.A 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Cam: 
bridge. Crown 8vo. cloth, extra gilt, 6s. 


Macmittan & Co. London. 
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NEW VOLUMES. 
A TREATISE on NATURAL PHILO- 


SOPHY. By Sir W. THOMSON, LL.D. D.C.L. F.R.S., Pros 
fessor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Glasgow, 
and P. G. TAIT, M.A., Professor of Natural of St Peter in 
the University of Edinburgh, formerly Fellows of St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge. Vol. I. demy 8vo. cloth, price 25s. 
Ummediately. 
“Our object is twofold, to give a tolerably complete account of 
what is now known of nitural philosophy, in language adapted 
to the non-mathematical reader, sand to furnish to those who 
have the privilege which high ts confer 
a connected outline of the analytical process by which the greater 
part of that knowledge has been extended into regions as yet uD- 
explored by experiment.”—From the Author's Preface. 


The ELEMENTS of GREEK ACCEN- 
TUATION (abridged from his larger work). By 
CHANDLER, M.A., W ayniete Professor of Piilowphy, 
Oxford. Extra fceap. 8vo. cloth, price 28. 6d. 


SOPHOCLES. The C&dipus Rex, from 
the Lips Be W. DINDORF. W _ Re naieengy Notes by WIL- 
LIAM SIL JONES, M.A., Archdeacon and Prebendary 
of fork ‘ton are 16mo. cloth, price 1s. 


PASSAGES for TRANSLATION into 
LATIN. For the Use of Passmen and others. Selected by 
J. ¥. SARGENT, M.A., Tutor and ene Fellow of Mag- 
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FRENCH CLASSICS. Vol. IL, con- 


taining Corneille’s Cinna and Moliére’s Femmes Sayantes. 
Edited, with Introductions and Notes, by G. MASSON, B.A., 
Univ. Gallic., one of the  Tagemae Masters in Harrow School. 
Extra feap. 8vo. price 28. [Next week. 
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SPECIMENS of EARLY ENGLISH: 
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LITERATURE 

The History of India from the Earliest Ages. 

By J. Talboys Wheeler. Vol. 1—The Vedic 

Period and the Maha Bhdrata. (Triibner 

& Co.) 
We should desire to welcome the first volume 
of a work intended to supply what “is still a 
desideratum in European literature.” “ A his- 
tory,” we are told in the Preface, “which should 
combine a tolerably exhaustive review of the 
religion and civilization of the Hindus, together 
with an exposition of the policy which has 
hitherto guided the British Government in its 
dealings with native powers,” has not yet been 
written. That, then, which the learning and 
labour of Lassen, Prinsep, Hayman Wilson, 
and other oriental scholars could not achieve, 
and in attempting which, if the statement 
above quoted be correct, the genius and 
local knowledge of Mountstuart Elphinstone 
failed, we are to hope for from Mr. Wheeler, 
“ whose residence of some years in the country 
under circumstances peculiarly favourable,” 
qualifies him for the task. Mr. Wheeler evi- 
dently possesses abilities; he has gathered “a 
great deal of information from native students,” 
has been for three or four years Professor of 
Moral Philosophy at the Madras College, and 
now fills, with credit to himself, one of the 
most important subordinate offices in India; 
but in spite of these qualifications, we cannot 
say that the work, so far as it is done, is 
quite satisfactory. In Europe a man of genius 
is satisfied to devote a lifetime to compiling the 
history of a single dynasty, or even of a single 
reign ;and we know not what are the miraculous 
aids which would enable an employé of the 
Indian Government, occupied, as he must be, 
with public business, to dash off in a few years 
“an exhaustive review” of the religion, civil- 
ization and history of the sixth part of the 
human race during four thousand years. We 
are far from wishing to disparage Mr. Wheeler's 
work, He has written a very readable and useful 
notice of the worship of the Aryan race during 
the Vedik period, and has given a full, though 
not altogether correct, summary of the Maha 
Bharata; but the remarks on the geography 
and history of Ancient India appended to the 
various sections of the summary do not appear 
to us of much value, and are very far from 
doing away with the necessity of studying such 
works as Elphinstone’s History and the ‘In- 
dische Alterthumkunde’ of Lassen. In the 
next volume we are promised the traditions to 
be found in the Ramdyana, with a commentary, 
We suppose, similar to that given here on the 
Maha Bhirata. A third volume will contain 
the deductions from the preceding volumes as 
well as matter of a later date; and there we 
shall be glad to find proof that Mr. Wheeler 
has consulted the works of the learned men, 
who have already dealt with the Sanskrit epics, 
and that where he differs from them he has 
good reasons to adduce for his dissent. For 
example, we should like to know his grounds 
for the statement, at page 127, “that Panchdla 
was a little Raj at no great distance from the 
Raj of Bharata,” whereas it appears in his map 
to be some hundred miles off on the west, while 
Elphinstone places it on the south-east as part 
of Oudh and the Lower Doab, and Lassen says 
that it exceeded in extent the territory of the 
Kauravas and the other tribes of the central 
land, and embraced the whole of the Southern 
Doab, together with the important city of 
Kavoj. 
Mr, Wheeler’s object, as stated by himself, 





is “to delineate the civilization and institutions 
of the people with especial reference to their 
present condition and future prospects, and 
to the political relations of the British Govern- 
ment with the great Indian feudatories of the 
Crown.” The meaning of this somewhat enig- 
matical sentence is, we suppose, that the author 
wishes to show from his knowledge of the 
literature of the Hindus, and his experience of 
their daily life, the way in which they should 
be treated by the English in India, and more 
especially by the officials. Our author insists 
that without a study of the ancient Sanskrit 
books, the ideas and aspirations of the masses 
in India are but imperfectly apprehended; and 
in a paragraph, which we shall here quote as a 
specimen of his style, he lays extraordinary 
stress upon this assertion. We read— 


“The history of India, properly so called, is to 
be found in the two voluminous Epics known as 
the Mahé Bhdrata, or ‘Great War of Bharata,’ 


and the Ramayana, or ‘ Adventures of Rama.’ | 


These extraordinary poems comprise the whole of 
what remains of the political, social, and religious 
history of India, and may be regarded as the reflex 
of the Hindti world. But at the same time they are 
of such an interminable length, and exhibit such a 
complicated intertwining of traditions and fables, 
referring to widely different periods, races and reli- 
gions, that the student is frequently lost in a lite- 
rary jungle. Itis certain, however, that a familiarity 
with these two poems is as indispensable to a 
knowledge of the Hindiis, as a familiarity with the 
Old Testament is indispensable to a knowledge of 
the Jews. They form the great national treasuries 
out of which the bards have borrowed the stories 
of their ballads, the eulogists and genealogists 
have taken the materials for their so-called histo- 
ries, and the later Brdéhmans have drawn the 
subject-matter of their religious discourses and the 
groundwork of their moral teaching ; whilst nearly 
every plot in a Hindti drama, or sculptured group 
in a Hindt pagoda, refers to some character or 
scene belonging to one or other of these famous 
poems. Few Hindtis may perhaps be acquainted 
with the whole of these Epics, and none have ven- 
tured to subject them to a critical analysis and 
investigation; yet their influence upon the masses 
of the people is beyond calculation, and infinitely 
greater and more universal than the influence of 
the Bible upon modern Europe. The leading inci- 
dents and scenes are familiar to the Hindts from 


their childhood. They are frequently represented 


at village festivals, whilst the stories are chaunted 
aloud at almost every social gathering ; and indeed 
form the leading topic of conversation amongst 
Hindtis generally, and especially amongst those 
who have passed the meridian of life. In a word, 
these poems are to the Hindiis all that the Library, 
the Newspaper, and the Bible are to the European ; 
whilst the books themselves are regarded with a 
superstitious reverence, which far exceeds that 
which has ever been accorded to any other revela- 
tion, real or supposed. To this day it is the common 
belief that to peruse or merely to listen to the 
perusal of the Mahé Bharata or Rémayana, will 
ensure prosperity in this world, and eternal happi- 
ness hereafter; will give wealth to those who are 
poor, and children to the woman who is barren. 
At the same time they are cherished by the 
Hindtis as national property, belonging to the 
national soil, and containing the records of the deeds 
of their forefathers in the days when the gods held 
frequent communion with the children of men. 
Before, however, reproducing in an historical form 
the main traditions which are embodied in these 
ancient Epics, there is one point which may be 
briefly indicated, especially as it will form a frequent 
subject of future discussion. The leading events 
belong to one age; the poems belong to another 
and a later period. In other words, the Maha 
Bharata and Rémayana were not composed in 
their present form until a period long after that 
in which the heroes of the two poems lived and 
died. The result has been that the events of one 
age have been coloured by the ideas of another; 





and this chronological interval, which could scarcely 
have been less than one or two thousand years, is 
rendered more important from the fact that the 
religion which flourished in the age in which the 
events occurred, had more or less passed away, and 
a new one been established in the succeeding age, 
in which the poems were composed. The former 
may be called the Vedic period, the latter the 
Brahmanic period.” 

Now, without disputing as to the intensity 
of the belief of the Hindus in the absurdities 
of the Ramdyana and the Maha Bhirata, or 
denying that it is very useful for foreigners to 
be acquainted with every part of the literature 
of the people among whom they reside, we 
must declare our conviction that Mr. Wheeler 
attaches much too great weight to the know- 
ledge of the poems which form his chief subject. 
It is very well that, for instance, an English- 
man should know that Hindus respect monkeys, 
| because they imagine that Hanumin, the 
|monkey chief, assisted their god Rima in 
recovering his lost bride. It is desirable to be 
informed of the reasons why certain localities, 
streams and fruits mentioned in the Sanskrit 
Epics are held sacred ; but the men who have had 
the greatest influence with the Hindus, we may 
be sure, never read a linein Sanskrit, or troubled 
themselves at all about heathen mythology. It 
was for their daring courage, justice, or bene- 
volence, that Clive and Lake, Munro and 
Malcolm, Cleveland and Walker, Outram and 
Jacob, were honoured and obeyed, and that 
Nicholson was deified; not for their oriental 
lore. As for the Government, the only lesson it 
need draw from Hindu books is that the masses 
in India are more credulous and ignorant than 
the children of other countries, though pos- 
sessing capacity for improvement inferior to 
| none. 

It would be much happier for India if she 
could wash her hands altogether of her old 
mythology and superstitions; but if the study 
of these fables is to be continued, objection 
may perhaps be taken to the instructor’s chair 
| being occupied by Mr. Wheeler. We need not 
his direct admission that he is unfitted for the 
task, nor his declaration that he has compiled 
his summary from an anonymous translation 
in the Calcutta library. When we read in the 
first page of the Contents of the hero Bharata, 
we see at once that the author is not a Sanskrit 
scholar, or he would have known that the son 
of Dasaratha was called Bharata, and that only 
his descendants could be called Bharata. Mr. 
Wheeler being ignorant of Sanskrit, we are 
never sure, without referring to the original, 
what particulars are drawn from the great epic 
and what are added from the Puranas and other 
sources. In this respect it is far better to consult 
the summary of the Maha Bharata, by Prof. 
Monier Williams, given in his ‘Indian Epic 
Poetry.’ There is the same incorrectness in the 
abstract of the life of Krishnah, made by Mr. 
Wheeler from Mr. Eastwick’s translation of 
the Prem Sdgar. Thus, at page 474, just after 
saying that Krishnah was dressed like an ordi- 
nary child, we are told that he “rose up clothed 
in mail, and a helmet was upon his head, and 
he held a shield in one hand and a double- 
edged sword in the other,” whereas it was the 
Raja that was so armed, and Krishnah killed 
him, not with a weapon, but by dashing him 
down and leaping upon him. 

Mr. Wheeler, then, is not a Sanskrit scholar, 
nor has he very carefully examined the transla- 
tions with which he works; but he is in many 
respects a judicious and discriminating writer. 
Nowhere does this appear so plainly as in the 
Introduction, where he treats of the Vedik 
period. Of the Aryan worship, he says very 
truly, “Indeed, their (the Aryans) whole reli- 
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gious system may be regarded as a child-like 
make-believe.” “ Having deified certain abstrac- 
tions, they personified such abstractions as 
beings with human wants and aspirations ; and 
then invoked the gods with hymns to attend 
and partake of the food which had been pre- 
ort for them, and made believe that the gods 
accepted the invitation.” 

From this childish worship of the elements 
to the sublime doctrine set forth in an episode 
ofthe Maha Bharata, which has become famous 
under the name of the Bhagavad Gitd, is an 
astounding leap indeed. We shall postpone, 
then, the consideration of the geographical and 
other questions evolved by Mr. Wheeler until 
the appearance of his second volume, and con- 
centrate our attention on the wondrous transi- 
tion from the Vedik religion to the teachings 
of Krishnah in the Maha Bharata. The great 
war recorded in the Maha Bharata is by general 
consent supposed to have taken place about 
1400 3c. and it has been well said by Mr. 
Wheeler that an interval, from one to two 
thousand years, elapsed between the composi- 
tion of the Maha Bharata and the Ramayana 
in their present form, and the occurrence of 
the events which form their subject. Now, 
“from the sixth century before the Christian 
era until the eighth century after it, Buddhism 
triumphed throughout Hindustan,” and though 
scintillations of Buddhism are not wanting in 
the Maha Bharata, it is evident that the chief 
episodes were added during Brahmanical supre- 
macy. We are, therefore, justified in supposing 
that the episodes about Krishnah were inserted 
as late as 800 a.D., when there existed a con- 
siderable number of native Christians along 
the western coast of India. If we can show, 
then, that there exist wonderful points of 
resemblance between the history of Krishnah 
and that of Christ, no anachronism will be 
involved in the assertion that the history of 
Krishnah has been borrowed by the Brahmans 
from the Gospel. 

For facility of comparison with the Gospel, 
we shall take the continuous history of Krish- 
nah in the Bhagavad Purana, which was written 
about the tenth century a.D., and agrees in its 
leading features with the account of Krishnah 
in the Maha Bhirata. The first thing, then, to 
be remarked is that the story of Krishnah is 
said to have been narrated to Parikshit. Now 
Parikshit may well be taken to represent man 
in general; for we are told that he was the first 
King of Men in this present age, which is the 
fourth age of the Hindus, and dates from about 
the time that we dute the creation of the world. 
Parikshit, then, we are told, had incurred a 
curse by casting the skin of a serpent on a 
holy sage, and was sentenced to die on the 
seventh day by the bite of an infernal serpent. 
The story of Parikshit’s sin brings in the ser- 
pent, it will be seen, and the seventh day 
seems to be in allusion to the Rabbinical tradi- 
tion of the end of the world on the seventh 
day,—that is, in the seventh thousandth year. 
When the holy sage, who was to recite the his- 
tory of the divine Krishnah, approached with 
the volume, the sages of all past time, who had 
assembled to listen, stood up, and on being 
asked the reason by Parikshit, replied that 
they had expected that the saint who thus 
came to tell of Krishnah was himself the 
Saviour, because he had ever dwelt in medita- 
tion in the wilderness, and they were at least 
sure that he would recount the manner of 
salvation. In this there is evidently an allusion 
to John the Baptist. 

The recitalcommences with the announcement 
that to hear the story of Krishnah and believe 
is all that is required for salvation; and through- 
out the narrative the theme of exhortation is 





Faith. Next it is declared that sin and impiety 
having spread over the whole world, the Deity 


resolved to become incarnate in the form of 


Krishnah. He determined to destroy a tyrant 
king, whose name signifies Lust, who ruled at 
Mathura, and who murdered children. Krish- 


immediately arose.” After a struggle, Krishnah 
destroys the tyrant of Mathura, and then aban- 
dons his reputed mother, who sorrows for 
him. The first half of the history ends with 
| Krishnah sending an ambassador to inquire 
;about the Pandavas, who are now first 


nah is represented as born the nephew of this | brought on the stage by the Brahman authors 
king, and therefore of royal descent. The name | of the episodes. A great army of barbarians 
of his tribe is Yadu, which is almost the same | is now assembled by a distant king to de. 


as Yahudah in Hebrew. His real mother was | stroy the holy city of Mathura. 


They have 


Devaki, which signifies the Divine Lady, and | brown hair and red eyes, and invest the city 
his reputed mother Yasoda, or Yashoda. His | on all sides. Krishnah then transports the city 
father’s name was Vasudey. In comparing this | and his disciples to Dwarka, which is built in 
word with Ytisef, we must remember that Dev | the sea. This appears to be a distorted account 


in Sanskrit signifies divine, and the d appears 
to have been inserted from that word. The 
resemblance of the name Krishnah itself to 
Christ is remarkable enough, but it becomes 
more so when we consider that the root “ Krish” 
means “to tinge,” and may well be taken to 


signify also “anoint.” Preliminary to the birth | 


of Krishnah, the four Vedas become incarnate, 
and the tyrant king is warned by a divine voice 
that a son is to be born in his house who will 
destroy him. Upon this he puts to death the 
infants that are born to the Divine Lady and 
makes a great slaughter of the tribe of Yadu. 
Notwithstanding this, Krishnah is born and 
placed in a basket for winnowing corn ; in other 
words, a manger. His father then carries him 
off to Gokula (or Goshen, the eastern side of 
Lower Egypt), which is represented asa country 
placed near Mathurd. On finding that the child 
has escaped, the tyrant makes a slaughter of 
infant children. A variety of puerile fables 
suited to the Hindu taste follow, showing how 
Krishnah was subject to his reputed mother, 
and how he reproves her. Being now thought 
to be the son of a shepherd, Krishnah plays in 
the wilderness, and is assaulted by various 
fiends and overcomes them all. This temptation 
winds up with the overthrow of the great ser- 
pent, upon whose head, “assuming the weight 
of the three worlds, he treads.” Even in the 
strange recital of Krishnah’s sports with the 
cowherdesses, threads of allusions to the Gospel 
are not wanting. Krishnah is continually 
manifesting his divinity and yet disclaiming 
it. He goes to an Indian fig-tree and utters a 
sort of parable, saying, Blessed are those that 
bear pain themselves and show kindness to 
others. In another place he says that they 
who love him shall never suffer death. He 
proceeds to abolish the worship of Indra, 
the god of the air, and to invite his fol- 
lowers to worship a mountain. He directs 
those about him to close their eyes and issues 
from the interior of the mountain with a “ face 
like the moon and wearing a diadem.” In this 
there seems to be an allusion to the Transfigura- 
tion. Then follows a scene suited to Hindu 
taste. Indra rains down a deluge, and Krishnah 
defends the inhabitants of Braj by supporting 
the mountain on his finger, and he is then 
hailed as the god of gods. Krishnah now resolves 
on returning from the country to the city of 
the tyrant king. He is followed by a multitude 
of women and by the cowherds. He enters the 
city in royal apparel. He is met by a deformed 
woman, who anoints him with sandal-wood 
oil. On this, Krishnah makes her straight and 
beautiful, and promises that his regard for her 
shall be perpetual; on which her good fortune 
is celebrated by all the people of the place. In 
the account of this miracle the narratives in 
Mark xiv. 3. and Luke xiii. 11. are blended. 
It may be as well to mention here another mira- 
cle, which is mentioned in the Mahdi Bhirata. 
Krishnah is there said to have restored the son 
of a widow to life, “ And Krishnah laid hold 
of the dead man’s hand and said, Arise, and 
by the will of the Almighty the dead man 


| of the siege of Jerusalem and the flight of the 
| Christians. Krishnah now returns to Mathuré, 
and combats with the barbarians; flies from 
their chief, and is pursued into a cave of the 
White Mountain, where there is a man sleeping, 
covered with a silken robe, apparently dead. 
This man arises from sleep and consumes the 
pursuer of Krishnah. In this account of the 
cave there are evident allusions to the burial 
and resurrection of Christ; and in a following 
chapter there is an account of the descent of 
Krishnah into Hades, and his recovery of cer- 
tain persons from the dead. 

The second part of Krishnah’s history has 
chiefly to do with the war in the Maha Bhi- 
rata. Coincidences with Gospel history are not 
wanting, but the most remarkable of them occur 
at the great sacrifice performed by Yudhishthira, 
At this the various parts are allotted to the 
chief personages, and the task which devolves 
on Krishnah is that of washing the feet of those 
present. One person alone is said to have been 
dissatisfied, and that is Duryodhana, who is 
generally regarded as an incarnation of the Evil 
Spirit, and who, like Iscariot, here carries the 
bag, and acts as treasurer. We now come to 
the dialogue of the Bhagavad-Gita, which is 
of such importance that it would almost seem 
that the whole story of Krishnah has been 
introduced into the epic in order to present 
the doctrines of the Gita with the divine sane- 
tion.. Warren Hastings, in his remarkable letter 
of the 4th of October, 1784, declares the Gita 
to be “of a sublimity of conception, reasoning, 
and diction almost unequalled, and a single 
exception, among all the known religions of 
mankind, of a theology accurately —— 
with that of the Christian dispensation, an 
most powerfully illustrating its fundamental 
doctrines.” That the Gita is the most sublime 
poem that ever came from an uninspired pen 
we are willing to admit; but that its theology 
accurately corresponds with that of Christianity 
we cannot allow. It is rather that the grand 
doctrines of the Unity of God and the incarna- 
tion of the Divine Redeemer are wrested from 
their proper place to cap a structure of the 
subtlest Brahmanical philosophy, gilded with 
such sentences as these: “Supreme happiness 
attendeth the man whose mind is at peace, 
whose carnal affections and passions are sub- 
dued, who is thus in God and free from sin;” 
“He my servant is dear unto me who is free 
from enmity, the friend of all, merciful, exempt 
from pride and selfishness, the same in pain 
and pleasure, patient of wrongs, contented, 
constantly devout, of subdued passions and 
firm resolves, and whose mind and understand- 
ing are fixed on me alone.” A concluding and 
conclusive proof that the story of Krishnah 
has been imported into the history of which 
it is pretended to be a part is that when Krish- 
nah himself expires, all his descendants and 
kinsmen, and the very tribe to which he be- 
longed, are said to have perished with him ; the 
city in which he dwelt was overwhelmed, we 
are told, by the sea; and while the ruins of 





Hastindpur still attest the reality of the races 
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which are said to have dwelt there, no vestige 
remains of the pretended contemporaneous city 
of Dwarka. The death of Krishnah is said to 
have been attended by a great earthquake and 
by terrible signs and apparitions. But the 
whole account is an undisguised allegory. 

It must be admitted, then, that there are 
most remarkable coincidences between the his- 
tory of Krishnah and that of Christ. This being 
the case, and there being proof positive that 
Christianity was introduced into India at an 
epoch when there is good reason to suppose 
the episodes which refer to Krishnah were in- 
serted in the Maha Bharata, the obvious infer- 
ence is, that the Brahmans took from the Gospel 
such things as suited them, and so added pre- 
eminent beauties to their national epic, which 
otherwise would in no respect have risen above 
such poems as the Shahnamah of the Persians. 

Before taking leave of Mr. Wheeler’s first 
volume, we must repeat that we fear he has 
undertaken a task beyond his powers; there 
are, besides, traces of haste and precipitation 
about his performance, which lead us to augur 
ill of the historical deductions he promises in 
his subsequent volumes. His opinions about 
the Nagas appear not altogether well founded. 
At page 48 he calls them an inferior order of 
Kshatriyas, but the Naga Brahmans in the west 
of India are not few. Ina note on the Buddhist 
reformation, Mr. Wheeler speaks of Isaiah as 
denouncing the Mosaic ritual, whereas it is 
the hypocrisy of the Jews, the worship of 
the lips instead of the heart, that the prophet 
denounces. 





The Last Thirty Years in a Mining District; 
or, Scotching and the Candle versus Lamp 
and Trades-Unions. By Ignotus. (Longmans 
& Co.) 

THE author, whose modesty causes him to keep 

his name unknown, should have distrusted his 

power to write, and put his interesting mate- 
rials into the hands of a competent editor, who 
would have placed them before the public in 
readable English. But notwithstanding his 
literary shortcomings, we thank him for remi- 
niscences which, at a time when the outrages 
of the Sheffield unionists have roused the 
disgust of our working classes no less than 
of our capitalists, furnish us with testimony 
that even in respect to such villanies as 
Broadhead and his confederates have perpe- 
trated, the present generation will endure com- 
parison with its immediate precursor. The 
mining district to which Ignotus directs our 
attention lies in that part of Wales where, thirty 
years since, “scotching”—7.¢., the system of 
terrorism and oppression at present termed 

“rattening”—was put in force and carried to 

its logical conclusions by miscreants whose 

excesses make the Sheffield crimes appear 
moderate enforcements of club discipline. At 
that period the Broadhead of the author’s South 

Welsh region was a ruffian of sedate appearance 

and social tastes, who came from Staffordshire, 

and so completely fascinated his clients in the 

Principality that they always addressed and 

spoke of him by the diminutive of his christian 

name. The fellow’s surname was Lolly, but he 
was best known by the familiar appellation 

“Ned.” It is recorded of this worthy that, 

“when not ‘leading the herd, he was of a quiet, 

harmless disposition, of good education, and 

superior manners; fond of a song and dance, 
but very averse to any public-house brawls.” 

The origin of the term “scotching” and the 

significance of the expression “leading the herd” 

are set forth with sufficient clearness by Ignotus 
in the following passage :— 


“Thirty years ago, ‘strikes’ were carried on 





between master and collier very differently from 
what they are now. Not a week since, I talked 
with two men, neither so old but that he could re- 
collect fully most of the incidents of those times, 
and also the performers of some deeds whose lives 
would have paid the penalty had they been taken. 
I refer now to ‘scotching,’ as it was called. Scotch- 
ing was a means employed by the ignorant and 
dissatisfied workman to coerce his fellow-labourer, 
and prevent him working otherwise than according 
to the united decree, determined at meetings held 
for that purpose. It was necessary (as at Merthyr, 
Blaina, and other places) to obtain the assistance 
of military, both horse and foot, to keep the colliers 
and miners at all in check. Men otherwise most 
exemplary would, if they thought their rights in 
jeopardy, sacrifice not only their dearest ties, but 
even the lives of their own party, when necessary. 
To bring this reality more forcibly home to the 
reader, who can hardly reconcile it as authentic, if 
the curious in these matters will inquire, they will 
find that the last man who was hung for scotching 
at the Argoed, expiated his offence under the fol- 
lowing remarkable circumstances. It was the 
custom in scotching, that one should personify the 
Scotch Bull, somewhat in the style of the horse’s 
head in our Christmas ‘ merryluid,’ only less cum- 
bersome. The other followers had horns for blow- 
ing, similar almost to those carried by the imperial 
gamekeepers, and blackened faces, if not more dis- 
guised. On the occasion referred to, a certain 
party (amongst the rest William Morgan and one 
Thomas) were delegated to shoot a collier who per- 
sisted in working for the maintenance of his family, 
contrary to the decree of the majority. The fiat 
had gone forth, and he was to be made an example 
of. However, the Judas on whom the lot fell, 
whose name was Thomas, as he looked through the 
window of the cottage, not seeing the man present 
with the mother and children, who were sitting 
round a cheerful fire, perhaps prompted by his own 
diabolical nature,—I can scarcely defile morality, 
let alone religion, by, even in extenuation, suggest- 
ing that he who could be guilty of such a deed, did 
it through the fact of having ‘bound himself by an 
oath,’ and therefore did it as a matter of conscience, 
—actually shot the unoffending wife. Strange to 
say, the barrel of the gun burst ; it did not injure 
the shooter, but flew in the direction of the man 
Morgan, who stood to his left, and wounded him 
so severely that, for fear of their detection, they 
determined upon finishing him also, and burying 
him alongside the woman. Two graves were ac- 
tually dug for that purpose, when the wounded 
man made a frantic appeal to his friends and com- 
panions, ‘to give him but the chance of escaping if 
he could, and then, if captured, he would take the 
guilt upon himself’—at all events till time was 
given to the actual (though scarcely more guilty) 
culprit to escape to America. After binding him 
with an oath to this (which should he break he 
knew speedy vengeance would follow), they con- 
veyed him as far out of the risk of capture as they 
could with safety to themselves, and then left him. 
Williams [Morgan ?] was eventually taken. Thomas 
escaped to America, and wrote a letter back confess- 
ing the murder, and that Williams was innocent. 
There wasa delay in the transit, and the letter arrived 
too late; for Williams had suffered, and gone to 
the bourn from whence no traveller returns.” 


Another case of “scotching,” described by 
Tgnotus, disabled, with circumstances of revolt- 
ing atrocity, “a man, with a large family, who 
persisted in working after being warned several 
times” by his mates on strike. The conduct 
of this recalcitrant operative being especially 
offensive to “the herd” because it was known 
that he looked to the military for protection, 
they decided to punish him with extraordinary 
severity. Seizing their victim at a favourable 
moment under his own roof, they “drew the 
poor fellow downstairs, and, in the presence of 
his wife and children, coolly laid his legs on a 
block and, with a poker, broke both of them: 
after which they quietly retired, remarking, 
‘He would not require to “cut coal” for some 
little time”” If these and similar recollections 


of life amongst British workmen thirty years 
since do no other good, they will at least help 
to correct the error of those who have hastily 
inferred that such flagrant violations of law as 
the Broadhead murders are matters peculiar 
to the present generation and one centre of 
industry. 


In a subsequent section of his entertaining 


fo] 


though extremely ill written book “Ignotus,” 
concurring with “ Mr. Morgan Morgan, a man 
of as great experience as any engineer of South 
Wales,” maintains that the Davy lamp, by 
encouraging miners to rely upon it for protec- 
tion and to neglect precautionary measures for 
the ventilation of their workings and the dis- 
persion of fire-damp, destroys more lives than 
it saves. That the author makes out no case 
that would justify us in discontinuing the use 
of safety-lamps in highly gaseous seams we 
scarcely need say; but his remarks show that 
the miner's dislike of the Davy rests on some- 
thing better than prejudice against a modern 
invention. 








Sic Essays on Commons Preservation: written 
in Competition for Prizes offered by Henry 
W. Peek, Esq., of Wimbledon House. By 
Various Writers. (Low & Co.) 


In August it is agreeable to dream of the 
open country. Visions of moors and hill-sides, 
far-stretching downs and long-reaching sea- 
shores, are to the eye of the pent-up citizen 
what the mirage is to the traveller in the Sahara. 
Even the subject of “ Commons Preservation” 
presents, at such a period, a pleasing prospect ; 
and though the idea of “ Six Essays written in 
Competition for Prizes” is not an agreeable one, 
yet just now there is more than a common 
attraction in the subject of a Common. 

At the commencement of the reign of King 
James the Second, not more than one-half the 
land of England and Wales had been brought 
into cultivation. The area of England and Wales 
is estimated at 37,000,000 acres, so that there 
were at that time upwards of 18,000,000 of 
moorland, forest and fen. In the north of 
England vast tracts of country were entirely 
waste. In the south, large spaces lay unculti- 
vated. Within the smoke of the metropolis 
itself very wide extents of country lay in all 
their original wildness. Black Heath, Houn- 
slow Heath, Bagshot Heath, Hampstead Heath, 
are faint indications of the state of the neigh- 
bourhood of London in bygone times. Enfield 
Chace is described to have been in those days 
a region five-and-twenty miles in circumference, 
the haunt of large herds of deer and of numbers 
of other animals, some of which are unknown 
in our island now. 

From the accession of James the Second to 
that of George the Second, it is estimated that 
somewhat more than 3,000,000 of these waste 
acres were brought into cultivation. From that 
period to the year 1844 no less than four thou- 
sand private acts were passed by Parliament 
to authorize the inclosure of waste lands! 
Under these various Acts it is estimated that 
10,000 square miles, or 7,000,000 additional 
acres, were inclosed, draincd, and converted 
into cultivated lands. 

Strong evidence was given before a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons in 1844 
of the great advantages which had resulted 
from inclosures:—“ Cases were mentioned of 
land, which formerly lay idle and unproductive, 
covered with gorse and scanty herbage, which 
was then well drained and cultivated, and 
covered with rich pasture or crops of corn 
Some land near Godalming, which had ther 
been inclosed about thirty-five years, was said 





to be letting at from 15s. to 30s. per acre (@ 
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considerable portion of it fetching the higher 
figure), whereas, before the inclosure, the gross 
produce had only amounted to from 5s. to 10s. 
per acre in value. The same witness also spoke 
in high terms of the great improvements which 
the inclosure had produced in the town of 
Godalming itself, and in the character and 
position of the inhabitants. Ground that had 
before been a marsh, so that it was of but little 
use for any purpose, and, indeed, was the cause 
of unhealthy vapours rising, was then a well- 
cultivated, well-drained and highly-productive 
piece of country.” 

The policy of Parliament, accordingly, ran 
strongly in favour of inclosures. And _ this 
policy was, no doubt, fostered by landowners, 
who during the whole of this century have 
enjoyed so preponderating a power in the 
legislature. As the value of land increased, it 
suited their purposes to inclose; and in order 
to facilitate inclosures, and to curtail the heavy 
cost of obtaining inclosure acts, a Public Act, 
called the “General Inclosure Act,” was passed, 
in 1845, placing the whole management of 
inclosures in the hands of commissioners, upon 
whose report to Parliament inclosures were 
authorized to be made. 

Since the Act of 1845, it would appear that 
nearly another million acres have been inclosed, 
or authorized to be inclosed, by the Inclosure 
Commissioners. It may be taken, therefore, 
that of the 18,500,000 of acres of waste land 
in the time of James the Second, 11,000,000 


have been inclosed to the present date, leaving | 
about 7,500,000 as the approximate number of | 


acres of land still uninclosed in England and 
Wales. In this quantity are, of course, included 
all the mountains, moors, fens, downs and 


waste grounds of every sort and description | 


whatsoever. 

There can be little question as to the value 
of most of the inclosures which have, up to 
the present time, been made. Society has been 
the gainer by the conversion of the land from 
its original wildness and sterility. The cultiva- 
tion of 11,000,000 of additional acres of land 
nust have vastly increased the resources of the 
country and largely contributed to the expan- 
sion and advancement of the population. But 
with this very improvement, with this very 
expansion and advancement of the population, 
the question arises, whether we have not gone 
far enough? Are not the remaining waste lands 
and commons more urgently required for other 
purposes than those of cultivation? In the 
nei 
exercise and recreation of the people are 
the first objects to be looked to. The rapidity 
with which suburban fields and meadows 





become covered with dwelling-houses renders | 


the preservation of “commons” or “ wastes” 
of the highest importance. The people cannot 
spare these uninclosed lands. They do not, 
indeed, need them, as of yore, for the purposes 


for which the lords of manors held them for | 


the use of their tenants, namely, for “common,” 
or pasturage of cattle, for “turbary,” or the 
right of cutting turf either to burn in houses 
or to make hedges of, or for “ estovers,” or the 
Yight of cutting wood either for firing, repara- 
tion of the house or of the ploughshare, or for 
purposes of planting hedgerows. For these 
purposes the wastes are no longer needed as 
they were; but they are needed for the higher 


and more important purposes of light, air, exer- | 


cise, health and recreation; and if the law does 
not secure these wastes to the people for these 
objects, it should be made to do so. 

For, after all, it is not easy to define under 
what law the lord of a manor claims (as Lord 
Spencer claimed at Wimbledon) to be “ prac- 
tically owner in fee of the whole soil of the 


shbourhood of towns especially, the health, | 


Common, and to be entitled to dispose of it as 
he had disposed of his inclosed demesne lands.” 
The “manors” of the country were grants 
from the Crown to the great barons under the 
| feudal system of England; and those grants 
| involved the performance of certain services, in 
| time of peace and war. It was necessary for 
| the due performance of such services that the 
| barons should maintain their vassals ; and the 
easiest mode of maintaining them was by dedi- 
cating the waste lands of the manors to their 
use in common! The very fact that the lord 
| of the manor has never been able to inclose 
| without the consent of the commoners, or a 
| certain proportion of them, and the distinct 
and express sanction of the Parliament, appears 
a convincing proof that the lords of manors do 
not hold these waste lands in fee, and are not 
entitled to their soil to the extent they claim. 
We are disposed to take a bolder view than 
any taken by the essayists in this volume, and 
to question whether the original grant of mano- 
| rial rights contemplated the right to inclose a 
| very large proportion of the waste or common 
| lands. Take the case of Salisbury Plain. Will 
| anybody contend for the right of the lord of 
| the manor to inclose Stonehenge, and to treat 
|the great Druidical circle, and the waste 
surrounding it, as his by ownership in fee? Will 
anybody believe that a grant of any manor 
| by the Crown in feudal times was intended 
| to convey the right to inclose and level Stone- 
| henge, and to cultivate the territory on which our 
3ritish ancestors assembled for their purposes 
of worship and of sacrifice? In the same way, 
with regard to Hampstead Heath: we do not 
| believe that any grant of a manor by the Crown 
| was intended to convey the right to the soil of 
that great waste, so necessary for the purposes 
of London, or that the lord of the manor of 
Hampstead can claim the soil of its heath as his 
| by ownership in fee. There have, indeed, been 
cases in which the right of the lords of manors 
to the soil of a waste has been successfully dis- 
| puted; as in the case of Henry Earl of Hun- 
tingdon (A.D. 1710), who established mineral 
| works or mines of alum and copper on the great 
| and spacious waste of his manor, and fed the 
| said mines and mineral works with the turf 
growing on and cut from such waste, and who 
was compelled to desist by his commoners. Also 
in the case of Sir John Webb, who (circa 1739) 
claimed, amongst other things, the right to the 
whole waste of his manor, and whose bill, after 
a full hearing, was dismissed by Lord Chancellor 
Hardwicke with costs, the Lord Chancellor de- 
| claring that he did not find that the plaintiff 
had made out any foundation of right claimed 
| by his bill. 
It is the more desirable to inquire into the 
|real nature of manorial rights in respect to 
| “ wastes” on account of the very extraordinary 
| claims set up in some cases by the lords of 
| manors, or on their behalf. We are not only 
| told by more than one of the writers in this 
| volume that there is no right of way over a 
| waste, but that even a person who possesses 
a right of “ common” (implying pasturage) has 
no right to enter personally upon the waste, but 
only to turn his cattle thereon, which seems 
absurd, as it is evident that the commoner must 
go on the waste to collect and bring his cattle 
off. A remarkable instance of the vexatious 
jextent to which manorial rights may be 
strained came under our observation not very 
| long ago. A gentleman, learned in the law, not 
altogether unknown in matters connected with 
| the rights of the Crown, took a seaside villa at 
one of the most secluded parts of the coast 
|of England, for the purpose of sea-bathing. 
| Between his grounds and the seashore was an 
| Open common, over which the public right of 








way was not disputed. But on the first morn- 
ing that he went to bathe on the shore our 
friend was met by an officer of the lady of the 
manor (an old maid, very sensitive as to her 
rights and privileges), who warned him that 
bathing on that shore was prohibited. The 
official, however, had caught a Tartar. “Iam 
bathing,” replied the gentleman of the long 
robe, “on the foreshore, between high and low 
water mark, and the highest judicature of this 
country has ruled that the foreshore of the sea, 
between high and low water mark, unless spe- 
cially granted, belongs to our gracious sovereign 
lady Queen Victoria, in right of her crown. If 
you set up a right to this foreshore on the part 
of the lady of the manor, I shall request you to 
produce your grant from the Crown; and if you 
cannot produce it, I shall lay an information 
against you for usurping the right and pre- 
rogative of the Crown.” It is needless to say 
that the lady of the manor did not assume to 
exercise her “prerogative” afterwards. <A suit 
with the Crown as to foreshore rights would 
have evidently absorbed in costs all the profits 
of the bathing-machine which she had (perhaps 
illegally) established on the foreshore at a dis- 
tant hamlet, and into which it was her object 
(at a shilling per head) to drive all bathers who 
could afford to pay it. 

There are instances, moreover, where inclo- 
sures of waste have been pushed to an extent 
very detrimental to the public rights. “Village 
greens” are specially protected by Act of Par- 
liament from inclosure; but there have been 
recent inclosures of open spaces, especially 
about Woodford and the vicinity of Epping 
Forest, which spaces were long dedicated to 
the recreation and amusements of the popula- 
tion. Worse than this, open spaces used, in 
former periods, as places of sepulture, have, 
in the general desire to increase acreage, been 
absorbed in the cultivable lands of the coun- 
try. From the neighbourhood of Stonehenge, 
as every antiquary knows, through Blandford 
and Dorchester, nearly down to Bridport, runs 
an ancient road well known as the Ridgeway, 
on either side of which were open waste lands 
covered with tumuli, the resting-places of the 
Durotriges, the earliest inhabitants of that por- 
tion of England. A friend well acquainted with 
the locality assured us, the other day, that even 
in his time large portions of the district had been 
inclosed, and that many a plough had passed 
over these records of a people who existed two 
thousand years ago. Mr. Warne, in his recent 
account of the ‘Celtic Tumuli of Dorset, espe- 
cially regrets the desecration of these graves, 
In one instance, he says: “This tumulus, situ- 
ated on a commanding eminence, was of im- 
mense size, and added much to the effect of the 
neighbouring scenery. Its entire destruction is 
much to be regretted, especially as the sole 
object of its clearance was to promote the fertil- 
ization of a crop of turnips.” 

It shows with how little consideration and 
discretion these things are managed that whilst 
the sepulchral monuments of the ancient 
Britons are permitted to be levelled for the 
purpose of manuring turnip-fields, the New 
Forest in Hampshire, comprising 66,000 acres 
of land, whereof 45,000 are without any tim- 
ber, still remains without any attempt being 
made to turn it to profitable account. This 
forest is now brought by railway within easy 
reach of the metropolis and other large towns, 
and such is the charm of its situation and the 
beauty of its scenery, that there is no doubt it 
might be turned to most profitable account if 
proper opportunities were afforded for inclosing 
and settling it. The 66,000 acres of land in the 
New Forest produce the Crown at present only 
22,0001. a year, out of which nearly 15,000/. is 
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paid for management! What private owner of 
66,000 acres of land in England or Wales 
would present such an account as that! But 
the estates of the Crown are managed on very 
different principles from the estates of an indi- 
vidual proprietor. 

So much as to the general view of this 
question of inclosure. No doubt the inclosure 
of wastes has been of great public advantage 
in times past. No doubt there are lands which 
may be profitably inclosed in time to come. 
On the other hand, especially in the neighbour- 
hood of large communities, we have reached 
the useful limits of inclosures, and instead of 
promoting them, the proper policy of Parlia- 
ment should be to check them. We have 
hitherto gone upon the principle of extinguish- 
ing the rights of the commoners. We ought 
“to change all that,” and proceed in future on 
the principle of extinguishing the rights of the 
lords of manors. An Act of last session (1866) 
“to make provision for the improvement, pro- 
tection and management of Commons near the 
Metropolis,” initiates this principle. It has for 
its object to secure permanently as many as 
possible of the metropolitan commons intact 
for the benefit of the public; though we fear 
that object will not be accomplished under the 
present law without, as already indicated in 
this article, hard legal struggles with the Lords 
in respect of claims as to which we have great 
doubts, and which we certainly think Parlia- 
ment ought more clearly to define. 

The ‘Six Essays’ out of which these obser- 
vations have arisen were written in competition 
for prizes offered by Mr. Peek, a City mer- 
chant, residing at Wimbledon, who took an 
active part in the struggle with Earl Spencer 
respecting the proposed inclosure of Wimble- 
don Common. The volume is edited by Mr. G. 
Shaw Lefevre, M.P., who states, in a concise 
Preface, very fairly, the facts and circumstances 
out of which Mr. Peek’s offer arose. We are 
not desirous to revive those circumstances by 
further allusion to them. Each party (Earl 
Spencer as the lord of the manor, and the 
gentry living at Wimbledon as commoners), no 
doubt, took the view most consistent with their 
relative positions. Mr. Peek thought that a 
settlement of the subject would be facilitated 
“if the legal questions surrounding it were 
thoroughly investigated,” and we must say 
that it was not an expensive mode of eliciting 
counsel’s opinion to offer prizes amounting to 
a couple of hundred guineas for “Essays” on 
the subject. “ Forty-six essays were sent in!” 
They appear to have emanated mostly from 
young barristers or law students, and they are 


, such as might be expected from a careful and 


intelligent perusal of the books and authorities 
on the subject. “The Right Hon. William 
Cowper, M.P., Mr. Charles Buxton, M.P., Mr. 
John Murray, Mr. Joseph Burrell, and Mr. G. 
Shaw Lefevre were the judges.” “It will be 
seen,” says Mr. Lefevre, “that there is some 
difference of opinion between the writers on 
certain important questions; but all agree that 
our commons are subject to various and valu- 
able rights, known to and recognized by law, 
and they conclusively negative the assertion 
that a common is the private property of the 
lord of the manor.” 

We agree with a further remark of Mr. 
Lefevre, that “the subject is a very large one, 
and is by no means exhausted even by the 
Essays of undoubted ability now offered to the 

ublic.” It is, we think, the misfortune rather 
than the fault of these essays, that they were 
written with distinct reference to a particular 
case, and with what may almost be regarded 


as a local and peculiar object. Whilst they all | 





bearing on the very various matters in dispute, 
they none of them grapple with the great first 
principles of the question. The work is better 
adapted, therefore, for the jurist than for the 
philosopher. 





Memoir of William Edmondstoune Aytoun, 
D.C.L. By Theodore Martin. With an Ap- 
pendix. (Blackwood & Sons.) 


Tuis volume furnishes proof of what can be 
done in the way of book-making by a practised 
hand. The life of the late Prof. Aytoun was not 
a particularly eventful life; nor did he achieve 
anything that in an especial manner gave him 
a position above that of other men who make 
a profession of literature. As a prose writer, a 
poet, a lawyer, or a lecturer, Aytoun merited 
the esteem in which he was held; but esteem 
is not renown. Some of his productions may 
live their little day; but nobody is likely to 
care very much about their author's fortunes. 
Mr. Theodore Martin, a friend of the deceased 
Professor, thinks otherwise; and by aid of 
letters, reminiscences contributed by friends, 
the biographer’s own recollections of Aytoun, 
and a considerable amount of extract from the 
published works of that author, he has made 
up a volume of small talk. 

The outline of that life is of the very simplest. 
Aytoun was born in 1813, the only son of his 
parents, but with two sisters who survive him. 
He was a lad much like his fellows: felt an 
early dislike for his father’s profession of the 
law; followed it, nevertheless; added thereto 
the profession of literature, earned small for- 
tune but some fame, and died in no more 
exalted office than Sheriff of Orkney and Pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric and Belles Lettres in the 
University of Edinburgh. His epitaph might, 
therewith, justly make record of him as a frank, 
honest, honourable and accomplished man. 

There is here a plain reality, but no romance. 
The only approach to the romantic in the annals 
of Aytoun’s life is in the fact of his having 
been a disinherited heir. He was eldest repre- 
sentative and heir of line to the Edmondstounes 
of Corehouse, an estate “famous, among its 
beauties, for the Falls of Clyde. His right to 
this estate was defeated by the will, made when 
she was nearly one hundred years old, of the 
last Miss Edmondstoune of Ednam, to the 
great disappointment, it need scarcely be said, 
of Aytoun’s family.” 

In the life of this hard-working author, law- 
yer and lecturer, there were no startling inci- 
dents, nor much variety in those which marked 
his daily routine. Mr. Martin remarks that 
Aytoun was not “a sayer of witty things which, 
like the epigrams that dropped by the dozen 
from the mouth of Jerrold, could be written 
down for future generations to enjoy.” It was 
as rare for him to say a severe thing, though 
he had all the contempt for the presumptuous- 
ness and conceit of the ignorant that Jerrold 
felt, and sometimes made the presuming feel: 

‘IT know of only one instance of his saying a 
thing which could not fail to give, and which, I 
fear, did give, lasting pain. It was to Thackeray, 
after hearing one of his ‘Lectures on the Georges.’ 
‘Stick to your Jeameses, Thackeray! They are more 
in your line than the Georges.’ But then Thackeray 
had laid an unreverential hand on one of Aytoun’s 
idols, Mary Stuart, and questioned, in one of these 
very lectures, her title to the enthusiastic worship 
of her admirers, Aytoun must have been deeply 
stung before he could have given expression to 
what was, for him, so harsh a sarcasm.” 

The first, and we fear lasting, offence was 
given by the way as well as by the words of 
the lecturer. Aytoun sat an eager listener just 





banter of his scepticism, his sarcastic allusions, 
his mixture of pity and contempt, threw 
Aytoun into an agitation he could not conceal, 
least of all when the lecturer referred to Aytoun’s 
championship of the queen in phrases the flat- 
tery of which did not hide the contempt of the 
speaker, who, with a side glance and a half 
bow, gave point to his words. Aytoun, it was 
said at the time, did not interrupt the lecturer, 
but passed out of the room in a state of irre- 
pressible wrath and muttering very angry 
words. As he went along the street homewards, 
his disturbed action was marked by the way- 
farers, and it is said that the name of the lecturer 
was never again so pleasant to Aytoun as it 
had been previously. 

Of the humour of the man, and the power 
with which he could illustrate -it to mystify 
strangers, here is a characteristic instance :— 

“Being asked to get up an impromptu amuse- 
ment at a friend’s house, in 1844, for some English 
visitors who were enthusiastic about Highlanders 
and the Highlands, he fished out from his ward- 
robe the identical kilt with which he had electrified 
the men of Thurso in his boyish days. Arraying 
himself in this, and a blue cloth jacket with white 
metal buttons, which he had got years before to 
act a charity boy in a charade, he completed his 
costume by a scarf across his shoulders, short hose, 
and brogues! The brevity of the kilt produced a 
most ludicrous effect, and, not being eked out with 
the usual ‘sporran,’ left him very much in the 
condition of the ‘Cutty Sark’ of Burns’s poem. 
With hair, like Katterfelto’s, on end in wild dis- 
order, Aytoun was ushered into the drawing-room. 
He bore himself with more than Celtic dignity, 
and saluted the Southrons with stately courtesy, 
being introduced to them as the famous Laird of 
M‘Nab. The ladies were delighted with the chief- 
tain, who related many highly exciting traits of 
Highland manners. Among other things, when his 
neighbours, as he told them, made a foray, which 
they often did, upon his cattle, he thought nothing 
‘of sticking a tirk into their powels.’ When the 
ladies exclaimed in horror, ‘Oh, laird, you don’t 
say so?’—‘Say so?’ he replied, ‘On my sawl, 
laties, and to pe surely, I ¢o it.’ A picture of 
Prince Charlie which hung in the room was made 
the object of profound veneration. At supper he 
was asked to sing a song. ‘I am fery sorry, laties,’ 
he replied, ‘that I have no voice, but I will speak 
to you a translation of a fery ancient Gaelic poem, 
and proceeded to chant ‘ The Massacre of ta Phair- 
shon,’ which came upon all present as if it were 
the invention of the moment, and was greeted with 
roars of laughter. The joke was carried on until 
the party broke up; and the strangers were not 
undeceived for some days as to the true character 
of the great Celtic chief.” 

With equal energy would he enunciate his 
serious convictions, when occasion required. In 
1861, when he was storm-bound in Lerwick, 
he wrote one Sunday to Blackwood a detail of 
his miseries, among which was the ignorance 
in which he was kept by the detention of his 
newspapers at the steamboat office; “and the 
people here,” he says, “(out of sheer laziness,) 
adhere so closely to the doctrine of Calvin,— 
may his name be accursed ‘that they won’t 
! 


give out anything till Monday! 

There is little else to tell; and that litile is 
told by Mr. Martin in a loose and flabby way, 
not likely to hold the reader’s attention through. 








The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri, Trans- 
lated by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow.— 
Paradiso. (Routledge & Sons.) 

TueErE is no royal road to Paradise, the prince 

and the peasant must both travel by the same 

highway ; there are, ho-ever, other recognized 
entrances now besides the Porta di San Pictro, 


before him in the music-hall, and when Thack- | though this passage is 2 pleasant path enough 
set out, very carefully, the statute and case law | eray alluded to Mary Stuart, the mocking and | in company with Dante, thanks to the poet for 
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the good society to which we are introduced 
and the novelties noticed by the way. 

Arrived in the Garden of Eden, la divina 
foresta, so called in contradistinction to the 
selva of this lower world, after a few prelimi- 
nary rites and an exhibition of Christian sym- 
bols, we are free to ascend with Beatrice to the 
regions of the blessed. 

Dante’s Paradiso, which may be regarded as 
a descriptive carrying out of 8. Bonaventura’s 
‘Ttinerarium Mentis ad Deum,’ is the most 
glorious ideal voyage ever conceived and com- 
pleted, and the most difficult also. The poet 
was perfectly aware of this, and therefore in- 
voked the friendly aid of Apollo and the bene- 
volent assistance of the nine Muses, From what 
he felt within him, he became convinced of 
their powerful help, and, full of confidence, 
exultingly exclaims at the commencement of 
his career-— 

L’ acqua ch’ io prendo 
Minerva spira, e 
E nove Muse mi dime 


mai non si corse: 
ni Apollo, 
tran |’ Orse 






In the Egyptian mysteries it was the bark 
of the Sun which navigated the celestial 
spheres; but Dante’s bark is the navicella of 
his own lofty genius, in which figure he might 
possibly have had an eye also to the spiritual 
bark of St. Peter. 

The Paradiso is the crowning glory of the 
Divina Commedia, and the test of a translator's 
talent. One who succeeds in faithfully render- 
ing this third Cantica into his own vernacular 
shows that he is worthy of a seat in Dante’s 
oat. 

The voyage is conducted in a scientific man- 
ner, according to the received astronomy of the 
age. The chart of the heavens is a correct one 
for the time being, and not a mere jumble of 
incoherent nonsense, as in the puerile vision 
of the frate Alberico. The higher latitudes of 
the heavenly regions had never yet been reached; 
St. Paul only attained to the third heaven, that 
of Venus; but Dante mounted to the Empyrean, 
and tells us all he saw and heard. Cicero, in his 
‘Vision of Scipio,’ informs us that the world is 
connected by nine circles, or spheres, whereof 
the outermost, that which comprehends the 
rest, is inhabited by the all-powerful God, who 
bounds and controls the others; and that here 
reside also the original principles of the planet- 
ary revolutions. Twelve hundred years later, 
we read in the ‘Tesoro’ of Brunetto Latini, 
the preceptor of Dante, that in the Empyrean, 
or highest heaven, ‘from whence the evil angels 
fell, resides the holy Trinity divine, with all its 
ministers and profound mysteries.” No one, so 
far as we are aware, had ever thought of giving 
inhabitants to the lower spheres before Dante 
peopled them with departed human souls, This 
was a great advancement on all previous celes- 
tial theories, and one for which the poet found 
some authority in Plato and St. Paul. Beatrice 
says (Pard. iv. 49—57):— 

That which Timeus argues of the soul 
Doth not resemble that which here is seen, 
Because it seems that as he speaks he thinks. 

He says the soul unto its star returns, 
Believing it to have been severed thence 
Whenever Nature gave it as a form. 

Perhaps his doctrine is of other guise 
Than the words sound, and possibly may be 
With meaning that is not to be derided. 








In that astrological age the influence of the 
stars, or planets, on the characters of human 
Deings was a universally admitted fact; but 
Dante seems more disposed to ascribe the influ- 
ence to the divine Intelligences who were sup- 
posed by him to work the spheres of these 
planets and to reside there, rather than to the 

lanets themselves (Convito, Trat. ii. capit. 6, 7). 
With this idea in his mind, it was very natural 
that he should have associated departed human 
souls with them. St. Paul remarks of his vision, 





that “ caught up to the third heaven,” he “ heard | 
unspeakable words, which it is not lawful for | 
a man to utter” (2 Corinth. xii. 1-4). Dante 
might have argued from this statement, that 
something was to be learnt in the other heavens 
also, provided only one had the ears to hear, 
and the taste sufficiently cultivated to relish | 
angels’ food; without this preparation it would 
be worse than useless, it would be even perilous, 
to attempt the ascent. Dante’s caution to his 
followers is doubly necessary to his translators: 
if mere readers go wrong, it does not much 
matter; but ifwriters err, then the case is serious, 
and many may be drawn away to perdition 
after them. Prof. Longfellow, however, is a very | 
good steersman. He keeps close in the poet’s 
wake; and though Calliope is not found in his | 
company, nor does Apollo favour his design, | 
yet he makes a most respectable figure, and | 
has evidently served an apprenticeship with 
credit to himself and advantage to his country. 
In other words, in this new version we have 
Dante’s heaven, but without its divine harmony. 
The music of the spheres will not bear trans- | 
lation. No mundane tune set up in imitation 
can ever expect to reach the vocal strains in 
which the incomparable Dante pours forth his 
lofty verse. Apollo will not lend his lyre again. 
Here is a second illustration of this :— 


O ye, who in some pretty little boat, 
Eager to listen, have been following 
Behind my ship, that singing sails along, 
Turn back to look again upon your shores ; 
Do not put out to sea, lest peradventure, 
In losing me, you might yourselves be lost. 
The sea I sail has never yet been passed ; 
Minerva breathes, and pilots me Apollo, 
And Muses nine point out to me the Pears. 
Ye other few who have the neck uplifted 
Betimes to th’ bread of Angels upon which 
One liveth here and grows not sated by it, 
Well may you launch upon the deep salt sea 
Your vessel, keeping still my wake before you 
Upon the water that grows smooth again. 





{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 














—There are words and expressions here which, 
though they give a faithful version, do not 
render the harmony of the original, and might 
beimproved. We scarcely think the author has 
bestowed so much pains on this third Cantica 
as on the previous ones, or else the greater 
difficulty of it renders the approach impossible. 

The present volume corresponds exactly to 
the other two; the notes bear the same pro- 
portion to the text as in them, and they are 
followed by a series of illustrations, in French, 
from Voltaire to M. Labitte. The last illustra- 
tion is from the Cabala. A copious Index “ of 
Names and Places in the text or notes” con- 
cludes the whole. We congratulate the translator | 
on the successful termination of his arduous 
undertaking. 





NEW NOVELS. 
A Golden Heart: a Novel. 
3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.) 
Some two years have elapsed since Mr. Hood 
published ‘Captain Masters’s Children,’ and now 
he puts forth a story which is so far superior to 
either of his two previous novels that we are 
enabled to congratulate him on a measure of 
success which, as the result of patient and 
thoughtful preparation for the labour of com- 
position, has a moral for those hasty and pro- 
lific fabricators of prose fiction who are so 
eager for fame and riches that they cannot 
bring themselves to take the steps that are 
requisite for the attainment of either of them. 
Our testimony in favour of ‘A Golden Heart’ 
must, however, be given with reserves and 
qualifications; for wrong would be done to the 
author no less than to many of such persons 
as are likely to become his readers, if we 
represented that the tale satisfied all the more 
important requirements of art, or was free from 


By Tom Hood. 


and forgetfulness. Mr. Hood has yet to learn 
how to design a story so that its parts, besides 
being proportionate and harmonious, shall seem 
to have issued from one germ by a process that 
may be likened to the growth of trees. Many 
of the scenes of the tale do not strike the reader 
as the necessary or natural consequence of what 
has gone before, but rather as independent pic- 
tures, for any one of which, if it were removed, 


| another might be substituted without any loss 
;to the general effect and purpose of the 
| author’s work. In consequence of this defec- 
| tiveness of structure, on closing the book at 
| the end of the third volume, the reader feels 


as though he had been examining a puzzle of 
many pieces, brought into accurate juxtaposi- 
tion by mechanical contrivance, rather than a 
work of art in which the multiplicity of the 
parts should be altogether put out of sight by 
the results of their combination. Moreover, 
some of the separate parts are of inferior work- 
manship. Though he is for the most parta skilful 
and conscientious carpenter, Mr. Hood has 
hung upon hinges some folding doors that are 
several inches too large for the apertures into 
which they are meant to fit, and occasionally 
he uses timber that even under the blows of 
his hammer shows signs of incipient dry-rot. 
When at the end of his book he describes his 
Bohemia as peopled by the same persons who 
breathed its destructive atmosphere at the 
opening of the tale, he is certainly chargeable 
with forgetfulness as to the length of time 
covered by his volumes. The arrangements of 
the narrative make it hard to see how the Rey. 
Augustus Rudgeworth, who is described as a 
young man on the occasion of the children’s 
excursion to Epping Forest, can have worked 
as a poor curate for five-and-twenty years before 
he was appointed to a City living. Unless 
small-pox has been very inaccurately described 
by our medical authorities, Miss Marian 
Carlyle can scarcely have sickened of that 
malady in the time and way set forth by Mr. 
Hood. Concerning the mode by which James 
Trefusis, an inventive engineer and the hero 
of the story, was enlightened as to the means 
by which he ought to rifle his new piece of 
ordnance, we should have entered no protest 
had not Mr. Hood in his Preface defended the 
incident as reasonable and in accordance with 
the fitness of things. But what would have 
been no matter worth the trouble of correction, 
had we been permitted to smile at it as a 
novelist’s notion of mechanical science, changes 
its complexion when the author, instead of 
cancelling the absurd passage, gravely main- 
tains that it is a felicitous illustration of 
Nature’s habit of instructing human intelli- 
gence. That James Trefusis may well have 
learnt how to rifle cannon in a new way by 
observing the conformation of the interior of 
a little tube taken from a trumpet-shaped 
flower, Mr. Hood insists, because “in her vast 
storehouse the principal (!) of the Archimedean 
screw was at work ere we groped our way to 
it,” and because “the bone of the first bird 
contained the secret of our tubular bridges— 
the strength of material in a hollow circular 
form.” Unfortunately for Mr. Hood’s argument, 
the tubes of tubular bridges do not illustrate 
in any way the peculiar strength of “hollow 
circular forms,” for the simple reason that they 
are rectangular. If Mr. Hood will take a run 
this autumn to Bangor and make proper use 
of the advantages attached to residence in the 
George, or other hotel of that agreeable city, 
he will be in a better position to judge how far 
the secret of Robert Stephenson’s tubular struc- 
tures may be said to have existed in the bone 
of the first bird that warbled in the groves of 





flaws and blemishes arising from inadvertence 





Eden. In the mean time, he may ascertain from 
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any sound authority on iron bridges that, 
though the engineer’s first conception of a 
tubular bridge was formed on the theory that 
such a bridge should be a four-cornered tube, 
ihe did not give it permanent expression until 
the had satisfied himself by experiment that 
cirewlar or elliptical formations would fail for 
this special purpose through want of strength. 
But in spite of such trips as these, and 
thers ‘to which we might draw attention, the 
novel in which they occur is a wholesome, 
vigorous, manly story, distinguishable from 
ordinary books of its kind by the power of its 
descriptions of character and natural scenery, 
and by a fine vein of humour. To its account 
of James Trefusis’s intercourse with the autho- 
rities of the Ordnance Office, an account that 
owes some of its pungency to the author's 
familiarity with the actual working of a Govern- 
ment office,—we pay a high but deserved com- 
pliment when we say that it will endure to be 
compared as a piece of satiric writing with Mr. 
Dickens’s description of the Circumlocution 
clerks. Very good, also, are the pictures of 
those regions of Bohemia in which James Tre- 
fusis is from time to time a sojourner. Nor is 
the story upon the whole without title to the 
merit of originality, as that term is understood 
when it is applied to the creations and devices 
of a novelist, although, in respect to some of 
its leading characters and incidents, the narra- 
tive bears so strong a resemblance to another 
work of fiction, published five years since, that 
an ungenerous critic would find it easy to 
establish against Mr. Hood a charge of some- 
thing near akin to plagiarism. In 1862, 
‘Messrs. Chapman & Hall published a novel, 
‘Olive Blake’s Good Work, the interest of 
which mainly .depended on the diverse for- 
tunes of two sisters,—the younger a vain, 
frivolous and beautiful girl, the elder no less 
remarkable for a high sense of duty, moral 
courage and womanliness,—who on the death 
of their grandfather are left dependent on their 
own exertions, and who soon after the loss of 
the Suffolk home in which their childhood was 
passed, find their way to London, where the 
one sinks, or appears to sink, to the misery and 
degradation which are likely to be the fate of a 
girl of great beauty and weak principle in the 
sinful capital, whilst the other, by a strenuous 
disckarge of humble duties preserves her life 
from stain, and, under cruel circumstances, wins 
the love of all who come within her influence. 
A chief part of the trial and labour of this 
good woman ‘is found in her endeavour to seek 
out, in order that -she may reclaim her from 
sin, the sister who has gone astray, and whom 
she is led to regard as steeped in wickedness. 
Eventually the erring girl is recovered; and 
the elder sister becomes the happy wife of an 
engineer who knew her in girlhood, has watched 
her hard struggle with poverty and sorrow, and 
after years of assiduous wooing, eventually 
takes ther as his bride to church from the hos- 
pital where she has laboured as a nurse and 
teacher of sick children. This is the novel of 
1862; and that ‘A Golden Heart’ is not with- 
out resemblance to it may be seen when we 
say that Mr. Hood’s novel principally con- 
cerns the fortunes of two such sisters, who, 
on the loss of their Cornish home, in which 
they have been reared as ladies, commence 
life in London as governesses—in which city 


the vain and lovely girl, through her moral | P 


infirmity even more than the wickedness 
of the world, sinks into sin and shame and 
woe, like these in which her counterpart in 
the novel of ’62 falls or is supposed to fall ; 
whilst the elder and duteous sister, after finding 
comfort for her woe and victory over adverse 
fortune in the performance of duty, and after 





seeking for her fallen sister in the haunts of 
vice, eventually marries the engineer, James 
Trefusis, who knew her in childhood, has 
watched her struggle with poverty and sorrow, 
and, after years of assiduous wooing, leads her 
as his bride to church from the schoolhouse in 
Clerkenwell, where she has laboured for years 
as the nurse and teacher of children. Our pur- 
pose in noticing the close resemblance of the 
distinguishing features of these novels is not to 
insinuate that Mr. Hood has made an unfair 
use, or any use, of an earlier writer’s work. 
Very likely he never read the novel, published 
in 1862, to which we allude; and most cer- 
tainly, had he read and remembered it, he 
would have had the prudence to abstain from 
treading so closely in the steps of his pre- 
cursor. Some months since, to give a timely 
lesson to novelists over-zealous for the protec- 
tion of their works from imaginary plagiarism, 
we showed how all the leading incidents con- 


nected with the pending claim upon the Titch- | 


borne baronetcy had been set forth with such 
minuteness in a novel called ‘Not Dead Yet,’ 
two years before the claimant to that baronetcy 
made his pretensions known, that had the 
novel been a statement of actual occurrences, 
and the claimant’s case merely a work of fic- 
tion, few critics would have hesitated to assert 
that the latter was a literal reproduction of 
the former. In the ‘Golden Heart’ we have 
evidence that a novel may be an apparent 
reproduction of another novel, just as a legal 
claim may to all appearance be a simple re- 
statement of a fictitious story. Since novelists 
are students and painters of the same objects, 
it is in the nature of things that prose fiction 
should from time to time reproduce itself; and 
we can only wish that its repetitions of itself 
were always‘as pleasant and vigorous and full 
of distinctive ability as Mr. Hood’s capital 
novel. 


The White Cockade; or, Faith and Fortitude. 

By James Grant. 3 vols. (Routledge & Sons.) 
In spite of the sentimental tone of the second 
title, ‘The White Cockade’ is a dashing, high- 
spirited novel, extremely interesting, and the 
interest is well kept up to the end. The hair- 
breadth escapes, the dangers, the disasters, the 
perils by land and water, the escapes from prison 
and from death in all its forms, from simple 
drowning to execution for high treason, beat 
those of Dumas’ ‘Three Musketeers’ out of the 
field. Lord Dalquharn bears not only a charmed 
life, but a body which must have been charmed 
also, to resist the mere hardships to which he is 
subject; but he is a noble and gallant young 
gentleman. The reader takes him thoroughly 
into favour, as well as his beautiful and charm- 
ing lady, the lovely Bryde Otterburn. The 
story is the rising in the Highlands for the 
House of Stuart in 1745. The author has taken 
great pains and trouble to give not only a gra- 
phic, but an apparently authentic story of that 
time; there are all the well-known historical fea- 
tures and also many minor and less known in- 
cidents, which add to the interest and detain the 
reader from seeing the inevitable and foregone 
conclusion of what everybody knows was the 
accomplished fact. The description of Charles 
Edward and his army before the final battle of 
Culloden is excellent. Mr. Grant does not lose 
an opportunity of putting that unfortunate 
rince in a favourable light, and the slight 
touches that he introduces have all the appear- 
ance of being true. The novel is altogether 
one of incident and adventure, and therefore 
the interest lies in the circumstances rather 
than in delineation of character; but the story 
is told with much graphic power, and every 
scene and personage is brought vividly before 





the reader. ‘The White Cockade’ is a tho- 
roughly good novel of its kind. 





Is it a Blot? a Novel. By the Author of ‘The 

Cream of a Life.” 3 vols. (Newby.) 
Tuis is a story told pleasantly, and in the spirit 
and tone of a gentleman. It is more enter- 
taining than ‘The Cream of a Life,’ and-it has 
| the good qualities which marked that novel. 
| A young man of good old English family, heir 
to an old landed property, becomes entangled 
|in a matrimonial engagement with a charming 
| Spanish singer, Maraquita Valdez, who, although 
| he does not know it, has a connexion with his 
}own family. The fair Maraquita becomes 
jealous, and in a fit of passion, pride and false 
impressions she offers him his liberty. He 
believes that she wishes to marry some one 
else, his superior in worldly position ; he accepts 
his liberty, and cancels the engagement. Poor 
Maraquita is dreadfully unhappy when she 
finds what she has done; for she had only 
|intended to pique Rupert, and to make him 
more devoted to her service; but she cannot 
recall him, for he has learnt to love an 
English girl. This English girl has heard a 
scandalous version of his engagement to Mara- 
quita; so, also, has his uncle Geoffrey ; but he 
has cleared himself, and all is going well when 
Valdez, the father of Maraquita, threatens to 
expose a family secret, whereby Maraquita may 
claim the name and estate of Rupert’s uncle, 
to whom he is the heir. Rupert appeals to his 
uncle. The uncle and his friends behave with 
remarkable common sense for personages in a 
novel. The real mystery is unravelled. Mara- 
quita, who has had no share in her father’s 
rascality, acts with much delicacy and propriety. 
All shadow of a “blot” is cleared away; and 
although Maraquita has lost the lover she 
would have preferred, there is an excellent 
young man who has loved her long—the iden- 
tical rival to whom Rupert imagined he had 
resigned her, but for whom she had cared 
nothing; and the story closes with a prospect 
that in time his constancy may meet with its 
reward. 











Overland from Southampton to Queensland. By 
M. H. Marsh, M.P., M.A. (Stanford.) 


To meet with another book upon the route to 
Australia vid Suez and Ceylon is in itself 
calamity enough; but what are we to say of 
an author who can pen such an opening para- 
graph as this?—“The following pages are 
merely meant to be a sketch of a rapid voyage, 
and the reader must imagine himself carried 
along by steam the whole way. Should any 
part of it not be particularly interesting to him, 
he is recommended to skip it, and to turn to 
another page, and perhaps begin with Egypt, 
p. 4.” We should have been indeed sorry to 
have taken the advice of Mr. Marsh, and, by 
beginning at p. 4, to have missed such a curi- 
osity of literature as his sketch of Paris, which 
runs as follows :—“ To a mere stranger Paris is 
perhaps the most fascinating place in the world, 
as almost every taste may be gratified there, 
and its beautiful new streets must strike every 
one.” Seventeen pages, including one of verse, 
bring us to Ceylon, concerning which Mr. 
Marsh goes into ladylike and decent raptures ; 
but it is on the subject of the midnight skies 
of the Southern hemisphere that he fairly out- 
does himself :— 


Ye stars of the South, how lovely ye look 
In an atmosphere clear and bright, _ 

When the outspread curtain of heaven is decked 
With your spangled silvery light. 


The fantastic groups of the stars of the North 
Tell tales of poetical lore ; 

But the Cross of the South is the sign of a faith 
Which is spreading the Southland all o’er. 
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As that Faith in the darkness of heathen isles 
Gives light to benighted man, _ 
So shines that Cross with its softening rays 
On the dark clouds of Magelhan. 
And so on for two whole pages. But of all 
the author’s verses the two following stanzas 
fairly bear the palm :— 
I have seen Killarney’s ranges, 
Mellow with purple haze, 
And under the bright-leaved strawberry-tree 
The red deer’s startled gaze. 


Uliswater’s rugged rockiness 
And the softness of Windermere, 
And where the breath of the Highlands 
Is bracing, mild and clear. 

As he nears Australian soil, Mr. Marsh im- 
proves in vivacity, but not in grammar, as this 
passage will show :—“ Sydney being older than 
Melbourne, the institutions, such as clubs, are 
more numerous and perhaps a little superior to 
Melbourne.” We doubt, too, whether Mr. Marsh 
would have spoken as he here does of the Vic- 
torian clubs as compared with those of the 
capital of New South Wales had he ever 
lunched at “The Union,” or sipped his iced 
drinks in the verandah at the other end of 
Collins Street on a “ hot-wind day.” 

Arrived at his destination, Queensland, Mr. 
Marsh, suddenly ceasing to be either funny or 
poetic, becomes statistical, and somewhat dull. 
His accurate account of the various revolutions 
in the squatting system of New South Wales 
may be found useful by intending settlers; but 
a few words are needed to point out that the 


rules for “ Free-Selection” here laid down are | 


not in force in Queensland. 

After giving us a fairly interesting, but by 
no means novel, account of the aborigines of 
the Australian continent, Mr. Marsh again seeks 
refuge in verse and small-talk, and assures us 
that at a ball at Brisbane Government House 
“everything was as gay and cheerful as could 
be; the ladies’ dresses were really in the best 
of taste.” 

People must, indeed, be perplexed to find in 
what way to kill time on board the Oriental 
boats, when they can produce such books as 
this. How much better for their own and their 
friends’ comfort, if they would set themselves 
steadily to work and learn a little navigation 
at twelve o’clock upon the bridge, from an 
obliging chief officer or hearty second mate, 
instead of sitting scribbling in a stifling cabin, 
with the thermometer at 88°, and worrying the 
stewards when they want to prepare for tiffin, 
or depriving wretched punkah-wallahs of their 
natural rest. The most charitable supposition 
we can make is, that the greater portion of this 
work was delivered as an evening lecture in a 
ship’s saloon ; and that weary fellow-passengers, 
bored to the extent of finding even the feminine 
monotony of Mr. Marsh preferable to the more 
serious monotony of Neptune, persuaded him 
to an ill-advised publication. 





Christian Schools and Scholars; or, Sketches of 
Education from the Christian Era to the 
Council of Trent. By the Author of ‘The 
Three Chancellors,’ &c. 2 vols. (Longmans 
& Co.) 

A work on such a subject, by a member of the 

Roman Church, taking up nine hundred pages, 

would be a great boon to the Protestant world 

if the performance were worthy of the attempt. 

Such a book might be written in either of two 

ways. It might be written in Roman intention 

for Roman readers, leaving Protestants to use 
or to criticize, but not taking any notice of 
their existence. On the other hand, it might 


be made a fair challenge to heretics, and an | 


obvious attempt to display, in Petrine sense, 
the points which the Pauline faction have 
appeared to the writer to ignore or to mis- 
represent. We know that both sides claim 





both saints: so we make an equitable division. 
| The names of two great cathedrals carry much 
meaning with them. 
So far as the religious tone is concerned, this 
book is neither one thing nor the other. To the 
assumption of all truth as belonging to his own 
Church, in that quiet manner which supposes 
contradiction to be a thing unthought of 
between him and his reader, is added a great 
quantity, in the chapters which suggest it, of 
| equally quiet remark directed at Protestants. 
All this is perfectly compatible with the body 
of the work being highly useful to both per- 
suasions. The only question which remains is, 
whether we are to take the work as a fair 
expression of what shrewd Roman Catholics 
would like their opponents to judge them by. 
| We assure them that we answer provisionally 
|in the negative. Until they give the author 
|a certificate, we will not set him down as 
| a representative man, nor assume that they 

would join him in his ways of judging men 
|and things. We take this author for a person 
| who invents his own world out of himself. For 
| example, there is something which has “sunk 
| deep into the English heart, and perhaps gone 
| far to keep alive among us one of the worthiest 
| 
| 


of our national instincts—the love of home.” 
Something of the time of Henry the Eighth: 
come, reader! twelve guesses; what was it? 
| To what do we owe, in great part, the pre- 
servation of our love of home? To the account 
given by Erasmus of the family life of Sir 
Thomas More! Will any one venture to say 
that one per cent. even of English readers, 
during the whole of the time which this 
account has existed, has so much as heard of 
it? The writer might just as well have said 
that the aptitude of our nation for commercial 
computation has been much fostered by the 
Latin verses into which this same Thomas 
More reduced a rule of arithmetic at the 
request of Bishop Tonstal ! 

As to the book itself, it does not confirm its 
title : it is not about schools and scholars, but 
about scholars; there are no sketches of educa- 
tion, but only of educators. It is a biographical 
work, a history of men of letters, especially 
those connected with education, and with par- 
ticular reference to the way in which they fell 
in and fell out with the Church. As to the great 
points on which educators differed, we will show 
one instance of the author’s treatment, which 
will be quite enough. 

There is a chapter on the ‘ Rise of Scholasti- 
cism.’ Here, we said, we shall have a history 
of Nominalism and Realism from the theological 
point of view. We looked at what is said about 
Roscelin and Abelard ; not a word: much about 
the church fights, but not a syllable about their 
doctrine. We found that “scholasticism” is not 
“scholastic theology,” but rather a “system of 
reasoning, which up to this time was more com- 
monly used by heretics and infidels than by 
orthodox divines.” Surely, we thought, there 
must be something about the great bone of 
contention: we turned backwards and _ for- 
wards, and at last we found all that is said 
about the matter. “Odo specially excelled in 
logic, on which science he composed three 
books. He followed the method of Boethius (!) 
and the ancients, maintaining that the objects 
of reasoning were not words, but things, in 
opposition to the rising school of Nominalists, 
who contended that the contrary was taught 
by Porphyry and Aristotle” (Porphyry first !). 
This is curious. The author evidently thinks 
that the Nominalists (nomen, a name) and the 
Realists (res, a thing) fought about names and 
things! We do not use a common phrase, 
and say any school-girl would have taught 
| him better; but, looking at the young ladies’ 








colleges and the dreadful stuffing which js 
going on in them, .the time is coming—we are 
afraid—when the girls will be able to teach 
him. Think of the universale ante rem being 
unknown to a writer on scholasticism! We add 
that we only object to the perilous quantity of 
work which girls are encouraged to face in the 
colleges, not to their knowing the nature of 
the great dispute: so we tell them that they 
are a cut above the author of this work when 
they know that it was about the relations of 
words to things, about the meaning of universal 
words, or words meaning classes of things. It 
was the Realist who made most of words; and, 
instead of saying that the dispute was about 
whether reasoning treats of words or things, 
it should have been said that the Realists 
contended for words having a meaning which 
had relation to something anterior to the thin 
described. This is too short; but it is all we 
can say at present. 

We find this work pleasant and readable; 
and the author is not disposed to conceal the 
hideous state of the Church when Luther set 
himself to make a secession. The reader who 
is disposed to take warning, and not to trust 
too much, will find many striking pictures of 
literary life, and will feel obliged to the author 
for his volumes. 





Three Lectures, delivered at the Royal Insti- 
tution, on the Ancien Régime, as it Existed on 
the Continent before the French Revolution, 
By C. Kingsley, M.A. (Macmillan & Co.) 

THOUGHTFUL readers, who regard Mr. Kingsley 
as a scholar appointed to instruct the youth of 
a great university in modern history, and, in 
ignorance of Cambridge life, imagine him 
surrounded by a numerous class of attentive 
and reverential pupils, will ask with mingled 
amazement and concern if this volume of 
shallow and paradoxical utterances is a fair 
sample of the teaching which the lecturer is 
wont to dispense from his professorial chair. 
But those who do not need to be informed how 
trifling is the influence which existing circum- 
stances allow the lecturer to exercise over the 
students nominally committed to his care, will 
give small thought to their welfare, so far as it 
might seem to be affected by the quality of the 
present volume, and will amuse themselves by 
endeavouring to realize the feelings with which 
these orations were received by the audience 
of loungers and learned ladies for whose benefit 
they were originally delivered in Albemarle 
Street. Unless we form a too flattering estimate 
of their attainments and good sense, many of 
those original recipients of Mr. Kingsley’s out- 
pourings must have returned to their homes 
with something more than a suspicion that the 
lecture-room of a scientific association is not 
necessarily a school of sound learning, and that 
platform-teachers sometimes venture to enter- 
tain choice and critical assemblies with poor 
verbiage ; for even as they now appear, edited 
with religious expansions and strengthened 
with political comments, to which the rules of 
the Royal Institution forbade the lecturer to 
give expression by word of mouth, they are the 
sorriest addresses that we have perused for 
many a day upon high subjects, about which 
so much has been written and spoken by our 
foremost thinkers that the historian may almost 
be charged with an offence against decency as 
well as prudence who presumes to select them 
as themes for careless declamation. 

The main object of the lectures is to put the 
virtues which Mr. Kingsley imputes with some 
justice to our own aristocracy in strong contrast 
against the vices that unquestionably disfigured 
that Ancien Régime over whose destruction 
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Edmund Burke shed unavailing tears; and 
to point what he regards as the moral of this 
contrast, Mr. Kingsley, in the Preface and 
various passages of this published version of 
the addresses, takes occasion to extol our 
governing class, to commend our humbler 
people for their conservatism and fitness for 
the exercise of a larger share of political power, 
and to offer up thanks for the many blessings 
youchsafed to the English people above other 
nations. “ For every Englishman,” he remarks, 
“is by his nature conservative; slow to form 
an opinion; cautious in putting it into effect ; 
patient under evils which seem irremeliable ; 
persevering in abolishing such as seem remedi- 
able; and then only too ready to acquiesce 
in the earliest practical result; to ‘rest and 
be thankful’ His faults, as well as his 
virtues, make him anti-revolutionary. He 
is generally too dull to take in a great idea.” 
Having thus told us what every Englishman 
generally is, Mr. Kingsley takes pains to show 
how anti-revolutionary England inspired the 
peoples of Europe with revolutionary sentiment; 
and how, though she was the original producer 
of most of the explosive forces which broke up 
the form and substance of French feudalism, 
she has in these later generations exhibited the 
beautiful spectacle of a multitude fervently 
attached to their hereditary rulers who, unlike 
the French noblesse of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, instead of proudly holding 
themselves aloof from families of inferior degree, 
have been ready to ally themselves with the 
plebeian stocks of their fellow countrymen. 
Whereas nobility in France was a caste until 
its demolition towards the close of the last 
century, in England since the Wars of the 
Roses—before which time our aristocracy is 
admitted to have shown certain “ caste tenden- 
cies”—it has never been anything more distinct 
from the rest of the community than a highly 
privileged class, and at this present time is 
so completely divested of its ancient exclu- 
siveness and peculiar social advantages, that 
it can no longer be regarded as a distinct grade 
of the community. ‘ Equality,’ argues Mr. 
Kingsley, of a country in which one order of 
men is specially exempt from arrest on civil 
process, “before the law is well-nigh as com- 
plete as it can be, where some are rich and 
others poor; and the only privileged class, it 
sometimes seems to me, is the pauper, who has 
neither the responsibility of self-government, 
nor the toil of self-support.” Forbearing to use 
the uncourteous terms that would most fitly 
describe this piece of nonsense, we will merely 
suggest that the times when the pauper seems 
to Mr. Kingsley the only privileged class in the 
country must be times when he has forgotten 
the meaning of the word privilege. Here is 
another passage from Mr. Kingsley’s introduc- 
tory essay on England as it is that inclines us 
to think that he must be bent on altogether 
changing the signification of familiar words: 
—“ For there are not three, but only two, classes 
in England; namely, rich and poor:—those who 
live by capital (from the wealthiest landlord 
to the smallest village shop keeper); and those 
who live by hand-labour.” Even Mr. Kingsley, 
notwithstanding his faculty of seeing much or 
nothing, as it suits his whim, must admit that 
of rich people who live by capital, whilst some 
who are largely endowed with political power 
that has devolved upon them by descent, there 
are others who have no hereditary right to 
exercise a personal control in the government 
of the country, the affairs of which, however, 
they largely influence by power that has come 
to them through no hereditary channel. He 
must also know that a numerous, perhaps the 
most numerous, division of the persons who 


jlive by capital are persons whose personal 


influence, tastes, mental attainments, and social 
,Sympathies altogether distinguish them from 
|members of the hereditary peerage, and from 
| those wealthy families who, forming a distinct 
| class of the community, occupy a place in the 
| social scale between our middle class and high 
| aristocracy. Where does Mr. Kingsley put the 
men wholive neither by capital nor hand-labour? 
If he is pleased to regard the special knowledge 
of those who live by brain-work as capital, he 
must also regard the special skill of hand- 
labourers as capital. If he urges that the above- 
named and other divisions of those who live 
by capital mingle with each other so that it is 
difficult to say where one class ends and an- 
other begins, the same may be urged with respect 
to the impossibility of drawing a line, on one 
side of which all persons shall be men living 
by labour, whilst all persons on the other 
side shall be pure capitalists. The absurdity of 
Mr. Kingsley’s arbitrary classification is seen 
when we notice that it puts the humblest class 
of Manchester provision-dealers in the same 
social class with peers, and separates them 
from the mill-workers upon whose custom they 
subsist. 

Nor are Mr. Kingsley’s theories respecting 
aristocracies less fantastical and open to con- 
tradiction than his views concerning the masses 
whom they either govern at the present time, 
or have proved themselves unable to control. 
When he credits these superior classes, or 
“ castes,” as he prefers to designate them, with 
having been at the outset “actually superior to 
the peoples over whom they ruled,” he enunci- 
ates a familiar doctrine which no thoughtful 
man will reject; and that their superiority was 
demonstrated to the multitudes by services 
which won for them the admiration, confidence 
and gratitude of those who submitted to their 
sway, is a view that accords with our knowledge 
of human nature and the means whereby the 
exceptionally strong gain enduring recognition 
of their strength. But when, not content with 
naming horsemanship and archery as two of 
the arts with which primitive leaders of men 
by distinct efforts of inventive genius enriched 
their comrades and proved their title to 
supreme command over special tribes, the 
lecturer requires us to believe that one solitary 
mechanician invented a bow which was the 
archetype of all the bows subsequently manu- 
factured by all the archers of every nation of 
the earth, and that “the whole Ritterschaft, 
Chivalry, and knightly caste of Europe” had for 
their “ potential ancestor” one particular “ man 
who first, finding a foal upon the steppe, 
deserted by its dam, brought it home, and 
reared it; and then bethought him of the happy 
notion of making it draw—presumably by its 
tail,” we are less amused than irritated by the 
grotesque audacity of the teacher who propounds 
such fancies, not as mere freaks of humorous 
imagination, but as certain truths of history. 
“The first,’ says Mr. Kingsley of his imaginary 
inventor of the archetypal bow, “who seems to 
have existed after the age in which the black 
race colonized Australia, must have been surely 
a man worthy to hold rank with our Brindleys, 
Watts and Stephensons. For he invented (and 
mind, one man must have invented the thing 
first, and by the very nature of it, invented it 
all at once) an instrument so singular, unex- 
pected, unlike anything to be seen in Nature, 
that I wonder it has not been called, like the 
plough, the olive or the vine, a gift of the 
immortal gods; and yet an instrument so 
simple, so easy, and so perfect, that it spread 
over all races in Europe and America, and no 
substitute could be found for it till the latter 
part of the fifteenth century. Yes, a great 
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genius was he, and the consequent founder or 


a great aristocracy and a conquering race, who 
first invented for himself and his children after 
him a—bow and arrow.” Mr. Kingsley may 
think this wild talk to be philosophic history ; 
but simple men will decline to rate it so highly 
as historical fiction, since it lacks even that foun- 
dation of fact upon which writers of historical 
romance build. Amongst the hundreds of mecha- 
nical contrivances that have been invented and 
re-invented or simultaneously produced by dis- 
tinct inventors, there is one of which Mr. Kings- 
ley must have heard—the miner’s safety-lamp, 
invented almost at the same moment by Sir 
Humphry Davy and George Stephenson with- 
out any intercommunication of their respective 
designs, or knowledge of each other’s operations. 
Great wits often jump to the same conclusions ; 
and in this matter of the safety-lamp the 
Northumbrian engine-wright and the foremost 
captain of the scientific inquirers of his day 
arrived at the same point, and struck out the 
same discovery by very different processes. 
And yet with this fact to enlighten him, and 
hundreds of similar facts known to every novice 
in historical study, Mr. Kingsley does not think 
it possible that two or more savage chiefs of 
kindred stocks and one locality, or of diverse 
races and remote countries, can have invented 
“so simple an instrument” as the bow, and, 
each acting at the suggestion of his own brain, 
can have applied for human convenience a 
particular force and material form which would 
be necessarily familiar to every savage accus- 
tomed to break a difficult way through the 
underwood of a primeval forest. 

That the French noblesse was far haughtier 
and more exclusive than the English aristocracy 
is true; but Mr. Kingsley makes no attempt to 
account for this difference between two aristo- 
cracies that started with the same traditions, 
flourished under very similar conditions, and 
derived much of their best blood from the same 
source. How it came that the Ancien Régime 
with mingled insolence and sullenness held 
themselves, as a class, aloof from familiar con- 
tact with their social inferiors, whilst the 
descendants of the Norman conquerors of this 
island admitted new men to their ranks, he 
does not explain. Beyond a single vague allu- 
sion to “the discovery of the New World, the 
maritime struggle with Spain, the outburst of 
commerce and colonization during the reigns 
of Elizabeth and James,” he says not a word of 
the moral influences and material conditions 
which enabled the lower classes of our ances- 
tors to contend successfully with the old aristo- 
cracy, and induced the latter to extend reluc- 
tantly the hand of cold fellowship to men whom 
they could not suppress. Unless we misunder- 
stand Mr. Kingsley, he would have us infer that 
the nobles of England were actuated by gene- 
rous sympathy rather than self-interest. The 
course of either country he assigns to its nobility. 
England is what she is because its nobles were 
true nobles. France became what she is through 
the miserable failure of the Ancien Régime 
rather than through the growth of popular 
intelligence, and the consequent birth of new 
conditions under which government by its old 
aristocracy was neither desirable nor possible. 
These are the main principles of Mr. Kingsley’s 
theory, and the peculiar style in which he 
enforces them makes it sufficiently clear that 
whilst success is the bright light which enables 
him to discern the virtues of our own ruling 
class, he would have seen far more to admire in 
the Ancien Régime if their fortunes had not 
closed in the darkness of adversity. 

In his second lecture Mr. Kingsley rails at 
Centralization as though it were an altogether 
modern invention, and antagonistic to the prin- 
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ciples of feudalism which made every individual | 
ofeach entire country as far as possible dependent 
on a single will, and only left to local govern- 
ment such matters as the central authority 
could not under existing circumstances con- 
veniently or efficiently control. But unsatisfac- 
tory as are the first and second addresses, they 
are sagacious and philosophical when compared 
with the third and concluding address, entitled | 
‘The Explosive Forces,’ in which Mr. Kingsley | 
rants about freemasonry, spiritualism, and the | 
perilous tendencies of modern science in a style 
that has a strong savour of charlatanry. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Synonyms and Antonyms. Collected and arranged 
by the Venerable C. J. Smith, M.A. (Bell & 
Daldy. 

WE have here an extension of the same author's 

“Common Words with Curious Derivations,’ which 

was an etymological dictionary of a limited class of 

words. This includes a greater variety of words, 
each followed by a number of others of similar 
and opposite meanings. The etymological part is 
unsatisfactory, the derivations being not unfre- 
quently conjectural and erroneous, and imperfectly 
explained even when the real root is given. Arch- 
deacon Smith does not seem to be guided so much 
by the general laws which regulate the changes of 
words, as by arbitrary conjecture. He belongs 
to the old empirical school of etymologists. We 
observe he adheres to the antiquated derivation of 
calamity from calamus, to which we objected in his 
former work. The word is by others more correctly 
derived from the obsolete adjective calamis, which 
appears in incolumis, and probably comes from 
cado, the interchange of d and / being not uncom- 
mon. We can hardly imagine a more unsatisfactory 
derivation than that of carpet “from tapis and 
caire, or cairo, as we say a Turkey carpet.” Again, 
to envelope is said to come from “in and voluptas, 
pleasure, to wrap up, as if warmly and comfort- 
ably,” instead of from the Italian invilluppare; and 
device from dividere, instead of from the Italian 
divisare, French déviser, which are both from 
visum, the supine of videre. We cannot accept the 
derivation of caricature from carrus, a cart, or its 
explanation as ‘absurd characters going about in 
carts, as at fairs,” which, like many others in the 
book, is, to say the least, far-fetched. The author 
often contents himself with saying that a word is 
Saxon, Gothic, or Scandinavian, without naming 
the root, and sometimes gives imaginary or even 
impossible words as roots. He says that, in choos- 
ing synonyms and antonyms, he has recognized 
certain principles or degrees of similarity and | 
opposition, though they have not been laid down. 

In many cases neither the similarity nor the oppo- 

sition is at all obvious. Thus cowntenance is given 

asa synonym of expression and face as an anto- 
nym. Archdeacon Smith says the work is intended 
to be practical rather than scientific. It certainly 

is not at all scientific, but may perhaps be of prac- | 
tical service to some. 


Tables of Dual Logarithms, Dual Numbers, nik 
Corresponding Natural Numbers...... Tables of | 
Angular Magnitudes, Trigonometrical Lines...... 
By Oliver Byrne. (Bell & Daldy.) 

Mr. Byrne continues the exposition of his system 

with striking perseverance. We have no further | 

remarks to make on it, but shall be always willing | 
to announce the successive publications. 


Notes on the Geometry of the Plane Triangle. By 
John Griffiths, M.A. (Parker & Co.) 

It is no wonder that the daily extensions of geo- 

metry should provoke separate treatises on single 

figures. The present work assumes a good deal of 

modern knowledge as previously known; but there | 

are those to whom it will be useful, and there would | 

have been more if sufficient definitions of new 

matters had been given. 

Arithmetic for the Use of Schools. 
Beasley, M.A. (Rivingtons.) 

Tue elementary rules are not given, though 

examples of them go with the rest. The reason 

is that boys learn them from their masters. We | 








By R. D. 





think, then, a little teaching of the masters should 

have been given. 

Arithmetic Simplified for General Use, and adapted 
to Aid Students engaged in any Departments of 
Science or Art, By Neil Arnott, M.D. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 

WE strongly suspect that Dr. Arnott, finding the 
necessity, for himself, of going back upon the rules 
of arithmetic, imagines that the light which he has 
received will be light to others. For instance, in 
speaking of multiplication of fractions, he objects 
to the word, and says, ‘‘If the definition used for 
multiplication were to take the multiplicand as 
many times, or parts of a time, as there are units 
in the multiplier, the definition would accord with 
the fact ” [meaning result of the rule]. But surely 
this is “‘ the definition used.” Again, in § 44. the 
division of fractions is drawn from the “rule given 
in books,” while in § 45. is given a case which, 
applied to §44, would have established the “rule 
given in books.” We would rather read Dr. Arnott 
on physics than on arithmetic. 


Accounts and Papers relating to Mary Queen of 


Scots. Edited by Allan J. Crosby, Esq. and 
John Bruce, Esq. (Printed for the Camden 
Society.) 


Mr. Crosby’s share in the editing of this volume 
is confined to the charges for the diet of Mary Queen 
of Scots and the costs and array of her funeral. 
These afford few items of particular interest, but 
as Mr. Crosby remarks in an exceedingly well- 
written Preface, they show that, during the last years 
of Mary Stuart’s captivity, to which these accounts 
refer, no charge of illiberality can be sustained 
against Elizabeth. ‘‘ There was evidently a con- 
siderable train of household officers kept up; their 
entertainment was ample, and the whole establish- 
ment was probably better than any which Mary 
had had since leaving France.” In the justification 
of Queen Elizabeth, a document which seems to 
have been written by authority, but the author of 
which is anonymous, the assertion of the Scottish 
Queen’s fair treatment is more forcibly made: “I 
call it her abode, and no captivity, nor scarce a 
restraint, when in effect the greatest part of this 
realm was her prison at large, * * the fairest 
palaces of every shire the places of her residence, 
where she might hunt and hawk and use all other 
princely disports at her pleasure, * * and liberty 
to give and receive whatsoever intelligence from 
any part of the world by her secretaries and mes- 
sengers.” No notice is taken of the Darnley cata- 
strophe, but Elizabeth is defended as having acted 
legally in arresting Mary as soon as she set foot 
uninvited in Elizabeth’s kingdom, in detaining her 
in captivity, and in adjudging her to death in 
return for her plots against the life and crown of 
England’s Queen. Among other matters of interest 
told by this authorized defender of Elizabeth’s 
reputation is, that “she was not unwilling ” that 
the fact of her having signed the warrant for 
Mary’s execution ‘‘should be bruited and spread 
abroad,” which, as Mr. Bruce observes, “is quite 
contrary to what has always been asserted.” The 


| defender occasionally smites the head he would 


protect; as, for example, where he attempts justifi- 
cation of Elizabeth by citing scriptural authorities: 
among them is— Thou shalt not touch mine 
anointed, nor lay violent hands upon him”; the 
which “and others,” says the editor, “‘seem like 
two-edge swords; but our author presents only 
that edge which may be used against the Queen 
of Scots.” The volume altogether is worthy of the 
Camden Society series, 


Rural Studies; with Hints for Country Places. 
By the Author of ‘My Farm at Edgewood.’ 
(Low & Co.) 

IN his own pleasant style the author of ‘My Farm 

at Edgewood’ and ‘Wet Days at Edgewood’ 

shows, in the present work, how a bare plot of 
ground may be beautified, or an ugly cottage con- 
verted into a picturesque dwelling, by a judicious 
outlay of labour aided by a very little money. “Its 
aim,” observes the writer with respect to his last 
volume on rural economics, “is to stimulate those 
who live in the country, or who love the country, toa 
fuller and wider range of thinking about the means 
of making their homes enjoyable, rather than to 





lay down any definite rules by which this may be 
accomplished. I have especially sought to exeite 
the ambition of those holders of humbler estates 
who believe that nothing can be done in the wa) 
of adornment of country property except under 
the eye of accomplished gardeners.” 


El Dorado; or, British Guiana as a Field fop 
Colonization. By the Rev. W. T. Veness, 
(Cassell, Petter & Galpin.) 

MAKING an unwarrantably free use of the works 

of previous writers, Mr. Veness, in a slovenly and 

ineffective compilation, urges English emigrants to 
select British Guiana as a field for industrial enter. 
prise. The volume contains a large amount of 
badly-arranged information about the needs and 
capabilities of a colony which possesses every 
requisite for the production of wealth, with the 
single exception of an adequate supply of labour, 

garded as a literary performance, the book 
merits no commendation. 


Examples of Bridges and Viaducts, from the 
Contract-Working Drawings or Admeasurements 
of Select Works. Second Edition. With the Addi. 
tion of 550 Estimates and the Practice of Setting 
out Works. By W. Davis Haskoll. (Lockwood 
& Co 


Tue five hundred and fifty estimates which are- 
the distinguishing feature of this new edition of 
Mr. Haskoll’s work on Bridges and Viaducts will 
be of service to young engineers engaged in or just 
entering upon the practice of their profession, con 
cerning whose need of such information as may be 
found in this book the author justly remarks: “‘ The 
practice of ordinary bridge-building, with a practi 
cal knowledge of all the details which such practice 
involves, must always form a prominent feature in 
the every-day occupation of the engineer actively 
engaged in the construction of works, either for 
railways, roads or canals. Few, comparatively, are 
called on to design those large iron bridges which, 
necessarily, command so much attention at the 
present time; but the design, the setting out, the 
building, estimating, and measuring up of ordinary 
bridges are amongst the duties which every engi- 
neer may be expected to be called upon to super- 
intend at home or abroad.” 


The Chronicles of the Monastery of Melsa, from its 
Foundation to the Year 1396, by Thomas de 
Burton, Abbot. With a Continuation down to the 
Year 14.06, by a Monk of the same House. Edited, 
from the Autographs of the Authors, by Edward 
Bond. Vol. If. (Longmans & Co.) 

Our readers will find in the Atheneum, No. 2016, 

p- 801, a notice of the first volume of this series of 

Chronicles, of which there is, at least, one more 

to appear. We may, for the present, confine our- 

selves to making record of the progress of the 
work, adding that, in the lives of the six abbots 
of Melsa included in this portion of the work, there 
is not much to interest the general reader. The 
author, as the editor remarks, in his abstinence 
from all‘ criticism on his characters, communicates 
but ‘a colourless character to his narrative.”’ There 
is little or nothing in it that is new, except perhaps 
the brief details of the capture of Mortimer and 

Isabella, in Nottingham Castle, which vary some- 

what from some of the other accounts now extant. 

When the work is concluded, we may speak of it 

more fully ; meanwhile, we have but to congratulate 

Mr. Bond on the careful and satisfactory way in 

which he has, so far, accomplished his duties as 

editor. 


Angling: a Practical Guide to Bottom Fishing, 
Trolling, Spinning, and Fly-fishing; with a 
Chapter on Sea Fishing. By J. TP. Burgess. 
(Warne & Co.) 

‘“‘ THERE are thousands of people,” says the author 

of this little brochure, ‘who love a day’s fishing, 

but who have neither the time nor the inclination 
to make a profound study of the gentle craft. They 
have sighed for a comprehensive, practical, yet 
handy manual which is neither too large for the 
pocket nor too brief to be useful.” Hf the word 

“comprehensive” were omitted in the above ex- 

tract, the programme might be said to have been 

to some extent fairly fulfilled; but as the whole 
art of angling has to be got into one hundred and 
eighty-two small pages, it is perhaps hardly to be 
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hid to the author’s account that he has not accom- 
ished a feat which would puzzle the best précis 
yriter in the Foreign Office. However, Mr. Burgess 
pally wastes as little space on “ padding” as could 
te expected ; and for the rest, his work contains, in 
a small compass, a good many hints, which will 
probably be useful to the large class of anglers of 
gnall means or time, for whom it appears to be 
prncipally intended. The book is neatly illustrated ; 
a good many of the cuts, however, and not a little 
of the matter, being borrowed—it is fair to say 
with acknowledgment—from the writings of Mr. 
Cholmondeley Pennell and Mr. Stewart. 


A Manual of Marine Insurance. By Hanley 
Hopkins. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

Tris is a professional work, put together with 

obvious care and learning. The more popular parts 

of it are very accessible. The introductory histori- 
cal chapter contains a great deal for all educated 
readers. 

A Suggestive Commentary on St. Luke: with 
Critical and Homiletical Notes, on an Original 
Plan. By the Rev. W. H. Van Doren. Vol. I. 
(Dickinson.) 

Tus compilation is intended for the use of minis- 
ters of religion and Bible teachers. It takes the 
shape of brief hints or suggestions ; and is formed 
in part on a novel plan. With many observations 
we are pleased ; with many others dissatisfied. The 
author, aiming to be original, is often twaddling 
and insipid. There are critical notes, not extracted 
from the best writers, which are rather out of 
place in so humble a volume. The writer is strictly 
orthodox. But his orthodoxy has sometimes a 
repulsive dogmatism about it which might have 
been avoided. Important questions, such as that of 
“eternal punishment,” cannot be settled so easily 
as this pious religionist supposes: ‘‘ Objections to 
eternal punishment are alike unphilosophical as 
well as unscriptural.” This statement, with a few 
lines of the same sort appended, fixes the certainty 
of everlasting punishment to the writer’s satisfac- 
tion. We cannot follow him through his curiosities 
of inference, his ingenious conceits, his incorrect 
assertions. The work is an unsafe guide, however 
well meant. 


We have on our table The Church of England 
in Harmony with Holy Scripture, by Josiah Bate- 
man, M.A. (Macintosh),—The Man of Sorrows 
and his Relationships: a Contribution to Religious 
Thought (Stock),—The Vernons of Holly Mount, 
reprinted from ‘The Christian World Magazine,’ 
by Maggie Symington (Bennett), Amongst new 
editions we have Zhe Practice of Magistrates’ 
Courts, and The Law and Practice of Orders of 
Affiliation and Proceedings in Bustardy ; including 
Appeals to the Sessions, Reserving a Case for the 
Court Above, and Proceedings by Certiorari, with 
the Statutes and Forms, by Thomas William Saun- 
ders (‘ Law Times’ Office),—The Wife Hunter ; or, 
Memoirs of “M.P.’s”: a Novel, by W. J. O'N. 
Daunt (Dublin, Mullany). Also the following 
pamphlets:—The Sling and the Stone, New Series, 
Part 1X., by Charles Voysey, B.A. (Triibner),— 
The Irish Church: an Historical and Statistical 
Review, by Herbert 8. Skeats (Arthur Miall),— 
Gilgal ; or, Rolling away the Reproach: a Sermon 
preached at one of the Special Services in West- 
minster Abbey, Sunday Evening, July 7, 1867, by 
the Rev. Robert Maguire, M.A. (Tweedie),—The 
Teaching of the Holy Spirit and the Communion of 
Saints: T'wo Sermons preached in the Chapel of 
Harrow School, by William Dove Bushell, M.A.— 
Leaves from the Book and its Story, for Bible 
Women and Working Men, by L. N. R. (Macin- 
tosh),—TZhe Year 7866: a Lecture, delivered at 
the Surrey Chapel, Blackfriars, at the request of 
the Rev. Newman Hall, by Mr. William Phillips, 
—Hints for whom they may Concern. No. 2. Capi- 
tal Punishment, dedicated to “ the Church ” (Kitto), 
— Eleventh Annual Report of the Reformatory 
and Refuge Union, 1867 (Office of the Union), 
—The Annual Report, 1867, of the Female Mis- 
sion to the Fallen, in Connexion with the Refor- 
matory and Refuge Union (Office of the Union), 
—Irrigation in Spain; being a Paper compiled 
from Information collected during a Residence 
of several Years in that Country, by J. P. 


Roberts (Spon),— The New Field for Pastoral 
and Agricultural Pursuits ; being a Description 
of the Province of Southland, New Zealand, with 
Map: the Prize Pamphlet, published by authority, 
to which are appended Extracts from ‘ A Visit to 
the Eastern District of Southland’ (Skeet),—A 
Summary of the Occurrences of the Grey Phalarope 
in Great Britain during the Autumn of 1866, 
by J. H. Gurney, jun. (Van Voorst),—Railway 
Accidents or Collisions; their Effects upon the 
Nervous System: the Substance of a Paper read 
before the Harveian Medical Society, by William 
Camps, M.D. (Lewis),—and Alcoholic Stimulants 
in Disease: a Lecture, by Samuel Wilks, M.D. 
(Tweedie). 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Book of Family Prayer, composed wholly of Words of Scripture, 1/6 
Cross’s Auvergne, its Thermo-Mineral Springs, cr. 8vo. 4/ cl. 
Donelan’s Flora Adair, 2 vols. 21/ cl. 
Joudney (Rev. G. D.), Sermons and Letters, er. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Gibbons’s Law of Masters and Servants, cr. 8vo. 1/ swd. 
Handbook for Travellers in Scotland, 12mo. 9/ cl. 
Teroism and Adventure in the 19th Century, 12mo. 2/ cl. gilt. 
Jerram’s The Formation of Tenses in the Greek Verb, cr. 8vo. 1/6 
uittle Rosy’s Travels, 24 illustrations, sm. 4to. 6/ cl. 

1*Causland’s Shinar,ScriptureRecord of Confusion of Language,2/6 
{ creweather’s Semele, or the ape of Beauty, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
Mitford’s The Arab’s Pledge, a Tale of 1830, fe. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

lorris’s Treatise on Shock after Surgical Operations, cr. 8vo. 3/6cl. 
olly, a Village Portrait, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 21/ cl. 
Ramsay’s A Woman's Trials, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Smith’s Mush and Toadstools, 6 
Trousseau’s Lectures on Clinical Medicine, Part 3, 4/; Vol. 1, 14/ 
Tytler’s Diamond Rose, fe. 8vo. 5/ cl. (not 3/ as printed last week). 
Voyage (The), the Pilot, and the Haven, 3/6 cl. 
Which shall it be? a Novel, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

White’s Circe, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21/ cl. 

















THE HOMERIC QUESTION. 
Cambridge, Aug. 3, 1867. 

In a recent notice in the Athenceum of my school 
edition of the Iliad, the opinion I briefly, but de- 
cidedly, expressed in the Preface, that the Iliad 
and the Odyssey as we now have them must be 
regarded as compilations of comparatively modern 
date—i.e. about the fifth century B.c.—was dis- 
missed as a ‘random speculation” (I think that 
was the term), and as one that at all events was 
quite unsuited to a school edition. 

I might, perhaps, were I writing to deprecate a 
particular expression (which is not at all my pur- 
pose), plead in reply, that the thoughtful conclusions 
of one who has spent a life in the critical study of 
Greek deserve some little consideration at least, 
even if they should appear to many to have but 
little probability. This is a literary question of 
primary interest and importance ; and it is the only 
apology I can offer for troubling your readers now 
with so long a letter on the subject. It is one in 
which proof—i.¢. positive demonstration—is of 
course impossible either way ; but philology and 
archeology at the present day throw a strong light 
even on a remote and shadowy antiquity ; and I 
contend that they are opposed to the opinion, even 
though the world has held it for two thousand 
years, that our Iliad and Odyssey (i. e. the poems 
in the form we now have them) were composed at 
so early a period as B.c. 850, or four centuries 
before Herodotus (Herod. ii. 53). 

Now, if there are sound reasons for doubting this, 
if the common opinion is even possibly erroneous, 
why are young students to take the old ‘‘ mump- 
simus” for granted, and not to be invited to look the 
question in the face, and draw their own conclusions 
from the data I have offered for their consideration ? 

Unfortunately, this is just one of those theories 
which it is almost impossible to induce even 
scholars to consider with real impartiality, if at all. 
It is new, it is startling; it is supposed to have 
a tendency “needlessly to unsettle opinions”; it 
requires a great intellectual effort to embrace it, for 
it is a large question and has many bearings: it is 
thought, therefore, better policy, and one that 
is sure to save trouble and thought, to shelve it 
altogether. 

Now I contend that the texts of our Iliad and 
Odyssey represent two perfectly distinct and widely 
separated eras of the Greek language. 

The first, that of the genuine ancient epic; the 
Greek in which poems about the Trojan War were 
first composed; the period when affixes or suffixes 
formed the principal, if not the only, means of in- 
flexion, as 7/xt, 791, obpavdO1, 7661, and when the 
F (or digamma) was as regularly in use as any other 





letter. 


The second, the ordinary Ionic language in use 
from the time of Herodotus, not unmixed with 
Attic idioms of the age of Plato and Aristophanes, 
when the F had long gone out of use, or at least 
was only retained by imitators of the archaic style ; 
when the grammar and the diction alike had be- 
come suited to the wants of a fully civilized people, 
who could write, and did write, prose history and 
were not ignorant of rhetoric. 

It seems to me as impossible, on the known 
principles of philology and the laws of the growth 
and development of languages, that these two states 
of the Greek language should naturally and spon- 
taneously have co-existed,—separated as they are 
by an interval of at least four centuries,—as that 
Chaucer should have known and used the voca- 
bulary and the orthography of the English language 
which are now in use. 

But it is not at all impossible that an imitator 
of, and compiler from, the ancient epics, in much 
more modern times, should have combined the two 
with more or less success, so as to impart to his 
performance a generally archaic aspect. This is 
what actually has been done more than once in our 
English literature. 

That the language of Homer and Herodotus is, 
in the main, identical, is a matter of fact; one that 
I am prepared to prove in detail and at length. 
Indeed, this has been observed and admitted by 
most scholars. 

We know that the Greek language underwent 
very marked and important modifications between 
the time of the tragic writers and Plato, Aristotle 
and Demosthenes, a period of less than a century. 
We know from actual inscriptions that the Greek 
of B.c. 500 was materially different from that of 
B.c. 300. The Doric Greek of Pindar is much more 
archaic than that of Theocritus. The Latin of B.c. 
200 was hardly intelligible to the Roman of the 
Augustan age. Therefore (in spite of what Hero- 
dotus says in V. 59-61) we shall feel great diffi- 
culty in believing that the Greek of B.c. 850 was, 
to a very great extent, identical with that of B.c. 400. 

It is not a question, I must observe, about verses 
that might equally be written in archaic or modern 
word-forms ; it is a question about verses which are 
only metrical because they embody the Greek of 
the more modern kind. If the question were asked, 
“Ts the phrase driaZey teva one that we should 
expect to find in the most primitive dialect of 
Hellas?” few scholars would answer in the affirm- 
ative. And yet this very phrase occurs in the 
eleventh verse of the first book of our Iliad. And 
there are hundreds of words in our Homer which, 
from their character, I should adjudge to a very 
late period of the language. 

We are further called upon to believe that our 
Iliad and our Odyssey have remained substan- 
tially the same, at least from B.c. 776; or, to put 
it at the very lowest, from the time of Solon or 
Peisistratus ; that during all that time they have 
held the very first rank as the genuine representa- 
tives of the ancient epic muse of Hellas; that all 
subsequent poets acknowledged them as such, and 
derived their themes from them ; that all the nume- 
rous epics (included in what was in later times called 
the Cyclus) containing other episodes of the Trojan 
war were based on these, and merely supple- 
mentary to them—satellites, as it were, around a 
planet. 

Now what is the fact? Simply that it is impos- 
sible (such is my opinion at least) to show that 
any of the older poets (Hesiod, Theognis, Solon, 
Tyrteus, &c.) knew anything at all about our 
Homer, or had ever heard of it. For the mere 
mention of Nestor or Agamemnon, or an expedition 
to Troy, is not really the slightest proof of the fact ; 
all the old epics had that, and a great deal more 
in common. Further than this, although Pindar 
and the three tragic poets (from B.c. 500 to 400) 
are very largely made up of subjects connected 
with the ancient wars of Thebes and Troy, they 
comparatively seldom, and only incidentally (two 
plays, the ‘Rhesus’ and the ‘Cyclops’ being 
excepted), make any allusions to our Homer. And 
where they do—as Sophocles does three or four 
times in the ‘ Ajax’—they generally give an ac- 
count differing materially from that in our Homer. 





But Plato, Xenophon and Aristotle, on the other 
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hand, who refer with equal frequency to the same 
themes, almost invariably do quote our Homer, 
precisely as we have it. 

It is also remarkable that some of the scenes 
which we most admire, such as the meeting of 
Hector and Andromache, the loves of Ulysses and 
Calypso, Achilles and Briseis, seem unknown to 
those very poets who made the most hackneyed 
use of the Homeric subjects. So far as I know, 
Calypso is first mentioned in Aristotle’s Ethics ; for 
not the slightest weight attaches to the patched-up 
conclusion of Hesiod’s Theogony (1017), where 
along with her mention is made of such a name as 
Latinus! This is the more remarkable because 
Circe, the Cyclops, the Sirens, Scylla and Charyb- 
dis, &c., are often mentioned by writers earlier than 
Aristotle. But, conversely, Memnon, Telephus, Nau- 
plius, Palamedes, Philoctetes, were very celebrated 
characters, though our Homer is either silent about 
them or barely mentions them. 

Again, our Homer is composed in such a way 
that it presumes a perfect knowledge on the part 
of the reader of all those characters and facts about 
the Trojan war which Pindar and the Tragics evi- 
dently had a full account of in the ancient epics. 
To these, if at all, our Homer always alludes in a 
manner that clearly proves they were equally fami- 
liar to him as to others. They alike proceed on the 
supposition that no part of the story is really new. 

very remarkable instance of this presuming on 
the knowledge of the reader or hearer is the refer- 
ence to the fleet at Aulis in II. ii. 300, seqq. This 
event, with the sacrifice of Iphigenia attending it, 
was very celebrated in the times of Alschylus and 
Euripides, who wrote plays upon it. The compiler 
of our Iliad took his reference to it from the poem 
of the ‘Cypria’; but it did not suit his purpose to 
allude to it any further. 

But no original epic could, from the very nature 
of the case, have been composed on these principles. 
If older poems existed (as they unquestionably 
did) on the “‘ Troica,” what becomes of the claim of 
our Homer to be the Homer, while the other (the 
Pindaric and Tragic) accounts are held to be 
secondary and later? I know not what answer can 
be given to this objection. 

We have some thousands of painted Greek vases 
of genuine antiquity; and a large number of these 
represent Trojan subjects. In them we have wit- 
nesses of the greatest possible importance. And 
they all tell the same tale. So far as I know at 
present, only the later vases,* i.e. subsequent to 
B.C. 400, contain subjects from our Homer. The 
earlier ones represent the older stories of Pindar 
and the Tragics, ¢.g. the marriage of Peleus and 
Thetis, the fight between Memnon and Achilles, 
Electra at the tomb of Agamemnon, &c. 

Though we find abundant proofs, both in Hero- 
dotus and in preceding poets, that a Homer was 
known to them, and acknowledged as the author 
of epic poems on Troy and Thebes, we also know 
for certain that under this name was comprehended 
a long series of chivalrous epics that had come 
down, through the recitation of the rhapsodists,+ 
from the anonymous bards who lived long before 
the age of any written literature. 

It is, without doubt, an important fact (though 
it is a mistake to regard it as a conclusive one) that 
Herodotus quotes by name, and cites verses in two 
places from our Iliad and Odyssey. The quotation 
from the Iliad, however, will be found not really 
to be reconcilable with the present state of our 
texts. I see no difficulty in supposing that the 
titles were as ancient as many other known titles 
of these ancient epics about Troy, and that the com- 
piler of our texts—the poet who rehabilitated the 
old Homeric characters—took those titles, perhaps 
with a large part of the subject-matter, which he 
re-arranged and filled in with episodes, either 
original or from other sources. I am confirmed in 








* There is one remarkable exception, a pinax, dating, 
perhaps, B.c. 500, in the British Museum, which contains 
@ scene in Iliad xvii., viz., the death of Euphorbus by 
Menelaus. According to my theory, this may have been 
one of the episodes adopted by the compiler of our Iliad. 

+ The following passage in Pindar (Pyth. iii. 112) is very 
remarkable: ‘‘ Nestor and the Lycian Sarpedon, the talk 
of men, we know of from loudly-recited epics, such as 
cunning artists have put together.’ Under this metaphor, 
borrowed from carpentry, the rhapsodists or ‘‘ patchers of 
songs” are clearly alluded to. 





this belief by the fact that Zliad is a complete mis- 
nomer for a story of the exploits of Achilles during 
a very small part, and that quite the end, of the war. 

From the disposition of the older Greeks to 
assign every ballad of this kind to Homer, and 
their notoriously uncritical habit of mind, it would 
easily follow that the name of Homer would also 
attach to the first written poems. For obvious 
reasons, but especially for the incomparable supe- 
riority of our Iliad and Odyssey over the more 
brutal and savage epics of the earlier school, which 
were known only from the rhapsodists, the name 
of Homer would hold the ground it had once gained ; 
and I think all that follows upon this may be 
reasoned out with perfect consistency. Poems 
which first displayed dramatic action and con- 
nected plot,—which presented such a picture of 
life as would please the Greeks of the intellectual 
and philosophical, and no longer of the mere 
fighting age,—were not likely to be superseded ; 
they would be handed down as the Homer, such 
as he appears first, without a rival in the time of 
Plato and Aristotle. 

If it be thought difficult to account for the 
sudden and silent way in which the new Iliad and 
Odyssey came on the stage, as it were, and finally, 
though gradually, superseded and extinguished 
the older poems, I reply, that in my opinion it is 
impossible to account for the anomalies and incon- 
sistencies inseparable from the theory, that our 
poems date from B.c. 850 ; and, of course, I accept 
a difficulty in preference to what I believe an 
impossibility. 

f am quite willing to grant that the general 
subject-matter of our poems may be of almost any 
antiquity. The point at issue is, the present form 
of the poems, and by form I mean style, diction 
and language. I have gone into this question for 
many years past with the greatest pains and care, 
and I cannot get myself to believe that the so-called 
Homeric Greek, as we have it, can date from 
a period nearly so remote as Colonel Mure and 
Mr. Gladstone have laboured to show. 

F. A. PAtey. 





OUR SOLDIERS AND THE VICTORIA CROSS. 
Paternoster Row, Aug. 6, 1867. 

THE review in the Atheneum of the 27th ult. of 
‘Our Soldiers and the Victoria Cross’ was a very 
proper criticism, and I am much obliged for it. 
The errors you pointed out have been marked for 
correction, and will disappear in future editions. 
How difficult it is, with every care, to prevent 
blunders in proper names creeping into type, is 
evident from your own notice, wherein you 
have ‘‘ passed” Capt. Lloyd Lindsay : it should be 
Loyd Lindsay. 

The writer of the greater number of articles in 
the book states, according to the Athenceum of the 
ord inst., that he is not responsible for the mis- 
prints. That is quite true; his absence on foreign 
service hindered my receiving his assistance. And 
he states that he is not responsible for what he 
says is a deceptive title. As to this, I think the 
title is a good title, and not deceptive in any way 
whatever. It is the same title as was used for the 
articles as they appeared in the Boy’s Own Maga- 
zine, and I know no title that would better describe 
the book. The papers on ‘Our Soldiers and the 
Victoria Cross,’ or many of them, were sent to me 
from New Zealand, and the author of them knows 
what trouble I had in the editing and revision of 
them before they were used for the Boy’s Own 
Magazine; if he does not know, I do, and so 
do the printers. In fine, I do not wish to be 
absolved from the responsibility for the whole 
work, whether that responsibility bring praise or 
censure, for I have taken pains with it, and, notably 
in the production of the engravings after the pic- 
tures in the Victoria Cross Gallery, and the fac- 
similes in colours of the cross with the military and 
naval ribands, red and blue, I had some difficulties 
to overcome. 

I am preparing further articles on the same sub- 
ject for another volume, and, in spite of this passing 
unpleasantness, hope to have the assistance of the 
very worthy gentleman who addressed you last 
week. 8. O. BEETon. 











EARLY INHABITANTS OF OXFORDSHIRE, 
Bourton House, Spring Grove, Aug. 4, 1867, 

SINCE any addition, however small, to our know. 
ledge of pre-historic times is of some value, a short 
account of ‘‘a find ” I was lately so fortunate as tp 
make may not be without interest. On Headington 
Hill, about two miles from Oxford, the ground hig 
been broken up for the purpose of quarrying. I wag 
searching here a few weeks ago, about the edges of 
an abandoned quarry, when I observed in one place 
that beneath the soil there seemed to be a kind of 
wall, formed of small pieces of stone, in a way 
similar to what I have seen on Solsbury, near 
Bath. Attracted by this, I looked more closely, 
and was rewarded by finding one most unmis- 
takably worked flint, besides some bones and g 
great many fragments of pottery of various kinds, 
Some of the pottery was lying on the surface of the 
broken ground, and this may very possibly be of 
modern manufacture. The worked flint, however, 
and many of the fragments of pottery and bones, 
were drawn out of the ground, and of the antiquity 
of these I can have little doubt. This discovery is 
the more noteworthy, since hitherto, I believe, no 
remains of so early a time have been known to exist 
in the neighbourhood of Oxford. 

AnTHONY Batue. 





CAPT. BURTON AND DR. KIRK. 
August 5, 1867. 

I have no wish to criticize Capt. Burton’s reck- 
less audacity of assertion ; but while setting in the 
broadest light the opinion which he so eagerly ap- 
plauds, I gladly avail myself of the opportunity of 
correcting an error into which I was misled in a 
former communication to you (Athen. No. 2058). I 
there stated that Dr. Livingstone crossed the lake 
to Marenga in lat 12°; I ought to have written 
lat. 13°. In his last volume he mentions only “the 
northern Marenga”; but from the maps drawn for 
him and Dr. Kirk, it appears that Kotakota, in 
lat. 13°, is also called Marenga, and all the parti- 
culars which have reached us respecting Dr. 
Livingstone’s last and fatal journey accord with 
this position. 

Dr. Livingstone informs us that his exploration 
of the river Ruvuma terminated in lat. 11°°53, 
long. 88°°36 (‘The Zambesi,’ &c., p. 441), and that 
Ngomano was 30 miles higher up, that is, we pre- 
sume, in the same direction, or S.W. The latitude 
of that place, therefore, will be about 12°°15 S. 
The remainder of his journey to the lake was, we 
are told, westward. If this be taken literally, he 
must have reached the lake in lat. 12°15 ; but his 
followers, from whom our information is derived, 
cannot be supposed to speak accurately of compass 
bearings. It is more natural to assume that the 
first half of his journey indicates its ultimate diree- 
tion, and that his course lay south of west; or that 
from Ngomano in 12°°15, he marched to the lake 
in Jat. 13°. In fact, he took the usual well-beaten 
northern road to the lake, for he himself points 
out that the most northern crossing-place is at 
Kotakota, on the western shore. To suppose that 
he reached that shore by any other than the ordi- 
nary track, is to assume what is not merely impro- 
bable, but even impossible. 

Now the geographer who drew the map for Dr. 
Livingstone’s last volume overlooked the precise 
statement above quoted respecting the latitude of 
the point on the Ruvuma below Ngomano; and 
Dr. Kirk, though he accompanied Dr. Livingstone 
to that point, adopts the error of negligence, and 
sets Ngomano in lat. 11°, more than a degree 
north of its true place. Thus starting in his conjec- 
tures with a geographical error of the first magni- 
tude, he throws aside all regard for probability. In 
supposing the lake to be reached in 10°30, he 
lengthens the distance beyond what can be allowed 
for a journey of 19 days; he adds a third Marenga 
to the two met with further south, and he leads the 
traveller to 2 mountainous region so impenetrable, 
that where it begins, acquaintance with the lake 
ceases. Dr. Kirk has already told the world that 
he saw steep mountains closing the lake in lat. 11°, 
and that no rivers enter it from the north. But 
now he supposes those mountains to have totally 
vanished, and with them doubtless those stations 
round the head of the lake, the names of which he 
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has duly recorded, and the lake terminates (such is 
Dr. Kirk’s hypothesis!) in a river six miles wide, 
flowing from the north. His former statements 
and his present views are in all respects so contra- 
dictory, and so nicely fitted in each case to fore- 
one conclusions, that it is impossible to read them 
without receiving impressions unfavourable to 
poth. Dr. Kirk’s extravagant assumptions may find 
admirers, but his reasoning all rests on an egregious 
geographical mistake. Are we to believe that Dr. 
Livingstone travelled one-half of his journey south- 
westwards to lat. 12°°15, and the other half at right 
angles to the former, north-westwards to 10°30 ? 

It is remarkable that while these views, wholly 
wanting in verisimilitude, accuracy and consistency, 
are eagerly accepted, the plain story told by all the 
followers of Dr. Livingstone is disbelieved, and the 
proof of their mendacity is thought to be found in 
two propositions, undoubtedly untrue, but for which 
not they, but their accusers are answerable; namely, 
that the Mazitu are Zulus, and that Mviti is an- 
other name for the same nation. The truth is that 
the worl Mazitu, learned through the Portuguese, 
signifies ‘the woods.” Capt. Burton, perceiving 
that it cannot be a gentile name, boldly changes it 
to Wamazitu, which, like the French des bois, (men) 
of the woods, may be either a direct or oblique 
case. Mviti is the name of the agent analogically 
formed from vita, war, and designates any one who 
has recourse to arms or offers battle. 

It cannot be supposed that Capt. Burton ever 
bore any malice to Khamis wa Tani, whom, we 
believe, he never saw. Yet he formerly stigmatized 
him as “‘a fugitive from justice,” and now, after a 
lapse of ten years, the accused being in his grave, 
he assails his memory with an insinuation of a 
darker cast. Could there be anything in that man’s 
name or complexion calculated to provoke so much 
outrage of truth and decency? If Capt. Burton 
could prove that Khamis was accessory to the 
death of M. Maizan, he ought to have done so years 
ago. Khamis was a humble African, unlearned, 
but happily free from self-sufficiency and preten- 
sion. He had travelled so much in Eastern Africa 
that, had he possessed a tithe of the invention and 
effrontery of some who have of late years visited 
that part of the world, his narrative would have 
filled fifty volumes. W. D. Cooney. 





THE ROXBURGHE LIBRARY. 

A prospectus, of which the following notes con- 
tain the substance, has been issued by Mr. W. 
Carew Hazlitt. 

It is proposed to organize a new Printing Club in 
England under the title ofthe Roxburghe Library. It 
will be the object of this institution to bring within 
the reach of everybody who cares for them the best 
inedited remains of our Elizabethan literature for 
a moderate yearly subscription. The Roxburghe 
Library will act in harmony and connexion with 
the Early English Text Society’s extra series. No 
book will be admitted into the Roxburghe Library 
which has merely its accidental rarity to recom- 
mend it to notice. The old texts will be given 
verbatim, including (if possible) the original wood- 
cuts, &c. The utmost attention will be bestowed 
on the typography. The Roxburghe Library will 
be printed on fine, thick paper, and will be bound 
in the Roxburghe style. One hundred and seventy 
copies will be taken off, in small quarto, and thirty 
in demy quarto, to match the books of the Rox- 
burghe, Maitland, and Bannatyne Clubs. The 
whole of this impression will be reserved for sub- 
scribers, and will in no case be for sale. 

As experience has shown that, of the many 
literary societies which we have had from time to 
time among us, several have owed their decline 
to internal differences, the Roxburghe Library will 
be under the general direction of one person, sub- 
ject always to any suggestions which may proceed 
from the kindness of friends or correspondents. To 
these suggestions the editor will at all times pay 
the best attention, and, where it seems practicable, 
they shall be carried out. 

Two volumes a year (and more, if possible) will 
be issued for the subscription of two guineas for 
the foolscap quarto copies, and five guineas for the 
demy quarto copies. The first volume will be ready 
for delivery at an early date. 





The following is a list of some of the books of 
which it is proposed that the Roxburghe Library 
shall be composed :— 

1. The Life of Charlemagne. Printed by W. 
Caxton, 1485, folio. To be reprinted from the only 
perfect copy known. 

2. The Complete Works of William Browne, 
author of ‘ Britannia’s Pastorals,’ now first collected. 
In 2 vols. 

8. The Complete Works of George Gascoigne, 
including the ‘Grief of Joy’ and the ‘Tale of 
Hemetes the Heremite.’ Now first collected. In 
2 vols. 

4, Narratives, in prose and verse, of early mur- 
ders in various parts of England, during the reigns 
of Elizabeth and James the First (1558—1625). 
From the original black-letter copies, most of 
which are unique. 1 vol. 

Some of these are the ground-plots of dramas. 

5. A Petite Pallace of Pettie his Pleasure. By 
George Pettie, 1576. A Collection of Twelve 
Elizabethan Novels. To be printed from a unique 
impression in the possession of the editor. 

6. A Collection of English Historical Tracts of 
high interest, published or privately issued during 
the reigns of Henry the Seventh, Henry the 
Eighth, Edward the Sixth, Mary, and Elizabeth, 
illustrative of important events. 1 vol. 

Among these will be included the contemporary 
narratives of the marriage of Catherine of Arragon, 
the coronation of Anne Boleyn, the tournaments 
at Calais and Boulogne in 1532, &c., together with 
several surreptitious pamphlets of the utmost rarity, 
which stole into print within the same period. 

7. A Merry Geste of a Man called Howleglas. 
To be reprinted from the edition by W. Copland 
(cirea 1550). 

8. The Complete Works of Samuel Rowlands, 
now first collected. 

The value of Rowlands’s pieces for illustrations 
of manners and ancient ways of thought can 
scarcely be overstated. They are all extremely rare 
and costly. 

9. A Collection of unique Early Jest-Books 
(1607-38). 

10. The Complete Works of Thomas Lodge, 
author of ‘ Euphues Golden Legacie,’ 1590. Now 
first collected. 2 vols. 

‘Euphues Golden Legacie ’ was the foundation- 
tale of Shakspeare’s ‘As You Like It.’ Lodge 
was an elegant and vigorous writer, and has been 
undeservedly neglected. 

11. The Comic and Moral Interludes of John 
Heywood. Now first collected. 1 vol. 

They range in date between 1530 and 1540. 
They are all valuable as pictures of old English 
society and customs, and in a philological point of 
view. Their rarity is too well known to require 
comment. 

12. Ballads, Historical, Lyrical, Pastoral. Re- 
printed from the original black-letter copies of a 
date not later than the reign of James I. (1625), 
but chiefly anterior to 1600, 





BOOK SALES. 

THE collection of books in all languages furmed 
by the late George Smith, Esq., of Russell Square, 
and occupying twenty-two days in their sale, at 
the rooms of Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, 
produced 9,817/. 12s. 6d. The library contained 
many works of extraordinary rarity, and was par- 
ticularly rich in early poetry, jest-books, Shak- 
speariana, chap-books, and works with quaint title- 
pages. Many curious articles which cost but 
shillings sold for as many pounds. As a sample 
of the contents of this extraordinary collection, it 
will be perhaps sufficient to cite the following, and 
refer those curious in such matters to the catalogue 
itself:—Allot’s England’s Parnassus, 14/. 53s.— 
Ballads, with Introductions, in 3 vols. 61. 17s. 6d. 
—Apollonius, a German prose romance, printed 
at Augsburg in 1516, with woodcuts, 13/. 133s,— 
Amadis de Gaule, printed in 1533 at Venice, 211.— 
Arnold’s Chronicle, containing the original beautiful 
ballad of ‘Ye Notte Browne Mayde,’ 25/. 10s.— 
Bouchet les Serées, 3 vols., the work noticed by 
Sterne as one of the treasures of Mr. Shandy’s 
library, 37, 15s.—The Breeches Bible of 1583, in folio, 





191.—Booke of Common Prayer for the Use of Scot- 
land, commonly called Laud’s Service Book, 67. 10s- 
—Brant’s Ship of Fooles, printed in 1570 by Cawood; 
15]., being the same copy which produced 9/. 19s. 6d. 
in the Roxburghe sale.—Burnet’s History of his 
own Time, 6 vols. on large paper, 261. 10s.— 
Burns’s Poems, the first edition printed at Kilmar- 
nock in 1786, with Glossary, 13/.—Byshop’s Beau- 
tifull Blossomes, containing the remarkable story 
on which Horace Walpole founded his play of ‘The 
Mysterious Mother,’ 13/.—Cervantes’ Don Quixote, . 
first edition of the work as finally revised by the 
author, 14/.—The first and second editions of 
Persiles y Sigismunda, 127. 17s. 6d. and 121. 15s. 
—Charles I. Entertainment in Edinburgh, 1633, 
and London, 1641, the former 6/. 10s., the latter 
6l. 6s.—Charon de la Sagesse, first edition, 51.— 
Christmas Gambols with Fiddle-Faddle Stuff, a 
curious chap-book, 5/. 15s.—Cocker’s Arithmetic, 
2 vols. first edition, 187. 15s.—Collins’s Odes, first 
edition, which was rigidly suppressed by the 
author, 3/7. 6s—Coach and Sedan pleasantly dis- 
puting for Place and Precedence, 4/. 10s.—Cory- 
ate’s Crudities, 397. 10s.—Crompton’s Mansion of 
Magnanimitie, 87. 8s—Cromwell, a new Bull- 
Baiting, a Lampoon on the Protector, 2/. 103.— 
A large Series of Caricatures of the last century, 
521.—Davis’s Scourge of Folly, 5l. 15s.—Dibdin’s 
Bibliographical Decameron, 3 vols. on large paper, 
501. 10s.—Dibdin’s Bibliographical Tour in France 
and Germany, 3 vols. on large paper, 100/.—Dib- 
din’s Literary Life, 2 vols. on large paper, 17/.— 
Dibdin’s Northern Tour, 2 vols. in 3, on large paper, 
25l.—Dibdin’s Bibliomania, 2 vols. on large paper, 
101. 5s.—Dibdin’s Bibliotheca Spenceriana, 7 vols. 
on large paper, 397.—Dibdin’s Typographical An- 
tiquities, 4 vols. on large paper, 31/. 10s.—Chaucer’s 
Works, containing first edition of Plowman’s Tale, 
printed in 1542 by Kele, 147. 5s.—Cronica del 
Cid, 39/.—Shakspeare’s Plays, first edition, 410/., 
second edition, 58J., third edition, 65/., fourth edi- 
tion, 211. (the separate plays we mentioned in a 
former article).—Silvayn’s Orator (containing the 
tale from which Shakspeare took his Shylock), 
51. 2s. 6d.—Still’s Gammer Gurton’s Nedle, 151.15s., 
having been purchased in Jolley’s sale for 12/. 12s. 
~—Drayton’s Works, 4 vols. 6/. 16s.—Dugdale’s 
Time Triumphant, Pageant on the Arrival of 
James I., 10. 10s., Skegg’s copy having sold for 
3l, 15s. —English Courtier and Cuntrey Gentleman, 
a very curious picture of domestic life in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, 14/. 5s.—Damnable 
Life of Dr. Faustus, a rare chap-book, 8/. 8s.— 
Fabyan’s Chronicle, printed in 1559 by Kyngston, 
11/. 2s. 6d.—A Collection of Chap-Books formed 
by J. Boswell, in 55 vols. 47/.—Fraunce’s Lawiers 
Logike, from which Shakspeare is supposed to have 
derived his legal knowledge, 10/. 10s.—Gascoigne’s 
Workes, 15/. 10s.—Greene’s Never too late, 
151. 10s.—Greene’s Quip for an Upstarte Courtier, 
3l. 15s.—Greene’s Friar Bacon, 41. 16s.—Hainam’s 
Robberies, Pranks, Jests, &e., 31. 4s.—Glanville 
de Proprietatibus Rerum, translated by John de 
Trevisa, printed in 1495 by Wynkyn de Worde, 
1161., a very important work for the history of 
paper-making in England, as in the verses at the 
end it is distinctly stated that the work is printed 
on paper made in England by John Tate the 
younger (Lord Mayor in 1496), or nearly a century 
prior to the time usually assigned for its production 
at Dartford, in Kent.—Gay’s Fables, printed by 
Didot on vellum, 7/, 5s., having been purchased 
at Marshal Junot’s sale for 4/. 4s.— Goldsmith’s 
Vicar of Wakefield, printed by Didot on vellum, 
71. 5s., also purchased at Junot’s sale for 4/. 11s.— 
Harman’s Caveat for Commen Cursetors, vulgarly 
called Vagabones, imperfect, 217. 10s.—Heywoode’s 
Workes, printed in 1576 by T. Marsh, 82. 10s.— 
Hore B. Marie Virginis, manuscript on vellum, 
with thirty-five miniatures, 86/. — Harington’s 
Metamorphosis of Ajax, first edition, 22/. 10s.— 
Hind’s Wit for Mony, 17/. 10s., having been 
purchased for 13/. in 1857.—Board’s Scogin’s Jests, 
91. 12s.—Peele’s Merrie Jests, 12/., purchased in 
Heber’s sale for 71. 17s. 6d.—Tarlton’s Jests, im- 
perfect, 77. 10s.—Wit’s Fits and Fancies, 13/. 5s. 
—Horatius, 4 J. Pine, 2 vols., a beautiful specimen 
of binding, 13/.— Hudson’s New-Yeeres Gift, 
61. 83. 6d.—Banquet of Jests, 81. 8s.—Gratia 
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Ludentes, Jests from the Universitie, 10/7. 5s.— | 


Graves-End Tilt Boat, 167. 5s., nearly twice the 
sum of G. Daniel’s copy.—Complaisant Companion, 
52.—Lilie’s Euphues and his England, 61. 2s. 6d.— 
Lilie’s Euphues, the Anatomy of Wit, a favourite 
work of Sir Walter Scott’s, 4l.—Lodge’s Euphues 
Golden Legacie, 8/. 8s.—Laneham’s Letter, 61. 6s. 
—London’s Triumph for R. Tichburn, Lord 
Mayor, 13/.—Lindesay’s Works, printed in 1628 
at Aberdeen, 12/. 7s. 6d.—Curiosities in the 
Tower of London, a diminutive volume printed 
in 1741 for Children, 32. 11s.—Middleton’s Enter- 
tainment at the Opening of the New River 
at Islington, 13/.—Milton’s Lycidas, first edition, 
161. 10s.—Milton’s Paradise Lost, first edition, 8J. 
—Milton’s Poems, first edition, 13/.—Mirrour for 
Magistrates, with the suppressed Dedication to the 
Earl of Nottingham, 13/. 5s.—Luther’s Schriften, 
7 vols., each volume bound to a different pattern 
for the Duke of Saxony, 18/. 7s. 6d.—Lydgate, 
Chronicle of the Trojan War, 17/.—Morgan’s 
Sphere of Gentry, large paper, but several leaves 
inlaid, 191. 5s.:—Mors, Lamentation of a Christian 
against the Citie of London, printed at Jerico by 
Thome Trauth, 1542, a very severe satire upon the 
members of the Corporation for not providing for 
the poor instead of feasting themselves and cour- 
tiers, 87. 15s.—Palmerin de Oliva, printed in 1580, 
at Toledo, 15/.—Petowe’s Elizabetha, 7/.—Pierce 
Plowman’s Vision and Crede, 20/1. 10s.—Pope’s 
Poetical Works, 18 vols. in 9, Du Roveray’s splen- 
did edition, 45/.—Rich’s Faults, Faults, nothing 
but Faultes, 7/. 15s., having in Hibbert’s sale sold 
for 27. 18s. only—Romancero General, 31/.—Can- 
cionero General, 20/.—Purchas’s Pilgrimes, 5 vols. 
621.—Roy’s Satire against Cardinal Wolsey, first 
edition, 31/. 10s., being the same copy which sold 
for 137. 13s. in the Roxburghe sale—Rump Poems, 
91. 15s.—Historie of Friar Rush, reprint on vellum, 
91. 15s., being 7J. more than it sold for in Utter- 
son’s sale—Sidney’s Apologie for Poetrie, first 
edition, 66/., recently purchased for 5/.—Smith’s 
Voyage in Russia, 22/. 10s.—Spenser’s Faerie 
Queene, 2 vols., first edition, 29/.—Spenser’s Com- 
plaints, first edition, 157. 5s.— Spenser's Colin 
Clout, first edition, 9/. 9s.—Strawberry Hill, de- 
tached pieces, 46/.—Swetnam’s Arraignment of 
Lewd Idle Women, 18/.—Taylor the Water-Poet’s 
Works, 20l. 10s.—Taylor’s England’s Comfort, 
16/. 10s.—Voragine’s Golden Legende, printed by 
Wynkyn de Worde, 511. 

The following important books were sold by 
Messrs. Puttick & Simpson, of Leicester Square, 
on Tuesday and Wednesday last :—Cortes, Narra- 
tione della Hispagna, 1524, 9/. (Stewart),—Dana’s 
American Zoophytes, 7/. (Quaritch),—an imperfect 
Coverdale’s Bible, 1551, 15/. 10s. (Stewart),— 
Bullarium Magnum Romanum, 34/. (same),— 
Grevii et Gronovii Thesaurus Antiquitatum, 37/. 
(same),—Hore B. V. Marie, ad Usum Sarum, 
1526, but not perfect, 127. 5s. (E. Allen),—Psal- 
terium, the first book printed in old Prussia, 1493, 
30l. (Bennett),—Sir T. More’s Works, 1557, 151. 
(Stewart),—an Illuminated Missal, 817. (Quaritch), 
—Purchas’s Pilgrimes, a fine set, 667. (same),—and 
two inferior copies, 287. and 167. 16s. respectively. 
In the sale of the late Mr. Robert Cole’s auto- 
graphs and MSS., by the same auctioneers, last 
week, the following were amongst the most impor- 
tant lots :—a MS. Journal of a Tour in Italy, 137. 
{Scott),—Stanhope Family Papers, 3 vols., 38/. 
(Waller),—Correspondence of James Watt, the 
Engineer, 6/. (La Bassitre),—Wills, Original and 
Official Copies, 317. (Scott),—a Volume of Old 
Ballads, 23/. (H. Stevens),—Signature of Mary 
Queen of Scots, 51. 12s. 6d. (Waller), — Two 
Letters of Henry Benedict, Cardinal of York, con- 
taining some curious passages as to the dissipated 
habits of his brother, the Young Pretender, 8/. 10s. 
(Webster). 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

THE late Mr. John Rutter Chorley has bequeathed 
the choicest books in the Spanish section of his 
library to the British Museum. Many of the 
volumes were believed by him to be rare; some 
are made unique by the MS. Spanish notes and 
codices, made by himself, remarkable if only as 
specimens of manuscript, still more so as indicating 


language,—of such value as to have been thought 
worthy of adoption and acknowledgment by the 
best Spanish scholars, writers and critics who have 
dealt with the subject. 


The Memoirs of the unfortunate Emperor Maxi- 
milian of Mexico will appear shortly at Leipzig. 
They were announced some time ago, and even 
the printing was begun during the lifetime of the 
Emperor. Now they are to come out, at the special 
desire of the Emperor of Austria. The work will 
comprise seven volumes, and will appear under the 
title of ‘My Life; Travelling Sketches, Apho- 
risms, Poems.’ The first volumes will contain his 
diary of a journey in Italy. The Prince was then 
only nineteen, and shows himself in his note-book 
full of candour, feeling and chivalry. 

Sir Colman O'Loghlen’s Libel Bill has finally 
passed the House of Commons by a majority of 
sixty-one. The bill is not, in every way, satis- 
factory; but it is certainly a good day’s march in 
the path of free journalism. Will the Lords 
accept it? 

The Law Courts Commissioners have made a 
Report on the designs for the intended buildings 
which have been for some months past exhibited 
in New Square, Lincoln’s Inn. In substance the 
Commissioners state that Mr. E. M. Barry’s plan 
is the best, and that Mr. Street offers the best 
elevations, and supplies the finest general architec- 
tural character for the proposed work. The Com- 
missioners further recommend that these gentlemen 
should be requested to undertake the work toge- 
ther. Messrs. Street and E. M. Barry are willing 
to act in unison, so that the former will be supreme 
in the architecture, Mr. Barry in the not inferior 
province which has fallen to his share. We have 
reason to believe that these recommendations will 
be acceptable to the architectural profession at 
large, and trust they will be ratified by the Trea- 
sury. We described and analyzed Mr. Street’s 
designs in March last (Athen. No. 2056). 

Mr. Woolner’s fine bust of Cobden has been 
placed in its position in Westminster Abbey, near 
the busts of Horner, Buller and Lewis. The inscrip- 
tion merely records the name, with the dates of 
birth and death. 

A neatly dressed and somewhat quiet-looking 
lady of five or six and twenty years, haranguing 
for twenty minutes a thousand listeners in the open 


ears and eyes to hear and see. Coming at a time 
when women’s rights are cried for at once in Lon- 
don and Topeka, the clear ringing appeal to English 
hearts and brains that burst from the lips of Mrs. 
Daw in Hyde Park on Monday evening will do its 
work, although the brilliant eloquence was called 
forth by claims and causes supposed to be more 
pressing than even that of the emancipation of 
half the human race. 

Twenty new arrivals are announced for the 
Zoological Gardens: two gayals, a Himalayan 
badger, two Tibetan wolves, four Indian cranes, 
two pelicans, and a variety of other birds and 
beasts. These Gardens are in their highest summer 
beauty. 


We have more than once called attention to the 
churchyard of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate, where 
the once ‘‘desert blossoms like arose.” The change 
from a rank wilderness to a smiling garden is 
mainly owing to the exertions and liberality of 
the senior churchwarden, Mr. Henry Parnall, who 
had to fight a stiff battle with prejudice in its 
accomplishment. On Tuesday, the 30th ult., a testi- 
monial was presented to that gentleman in the 
infant school-room, St. Botolph’s. 


The first number of the Broadway, a monthly 
magazine meant for circulation in America as well 
as England, has just been issued. It is copiously 
illustrated, and contains the beginning of a story 
by Mr. Lawrence, a poem by Mr. Buchanan, with 
papers of the usual kind by Mr. Bellew, Mr. 
Hollingshead, Mr. Yates, and Mr. Burnand. We 
do not find in its pages anything either written by 
Americans or relating to American affairs. 

The granite retaining wall of the Thames Em- 





bankment begins to show to some purpose. One 


dissertation and research, written in a foreign |, of the bronze masks of lions has been affixed to that 


section which we recently referred to as displayed 
near Westminster Bridge, on the north side of the 
river. On the southern side, that portion of the 
wall which extends between Westminster Bridge 
and Lambeth Palace is exposed to view. It may 
be remembered that we some time since suggested 
the name of Thames Way for the road on the 
northern embankment. Let us hope that this or 
some other plain English title will be preferred to 
one that is “finer.” We have had enough of long 
words—* Metropolitan,” ‘‘ International,” and the 
rest of them. The New Zealander who is to sit on 
the one remaining pier of London Bridge will surely 
burst into a cold perspiration when he thinks of 
the long-wordiness to which we are at present the 
slaves. Our “fine ’’ names will simply puzzle him, 


The Royal Assent has been given to the Act 
for the Preservation of Bunhill Fields Burial 
Ground. The City has now to perform its part in 
the implied contract, and convert that which was 
a desolate place into as pleasant a public garden 
as may be. 

The last quarterly return of the Registrar 
General is the most favourable that has appeared 
with respect to the high birth-rate and low mor- 
tality. The number of births registered in England 
and Wales was 199,649, which is 7,190 above 
the number of the previous spring quarter. The 
number of deaths during the same period was 
112,523. Thus the birth-rate was 3°742 per cent.; 
the death-rate 2°109. There were 72,760 mar- 
riages during the quarter. The death-rates of the 
principal cities are as follows: London, 20 ; Bir- 
mingham, 20 ; Bristol, 21; Liverpool, 26 ; Dublin, 
27; Manchester, 28; and Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow, 29. 

We have the following note in answer to recent 
remarks by a Correspondent on Coroner’s Law :— 

“ Midland Circuit, York, Aug. 2, 1867. 

“ My attention has been called to a letter which 
appeared some time ago in your columns signed 
‘M.D.,-County Coroner,’ and purporting to be 
addressed from Louth, in which the writer, com- 
menting on a little book called ‘The Juryman’s 
Guide,’ points out that it contains a statement of the 
law as it stood twenty years ago, and does not 
notice that deodands have been abolished. Will 





air, is a thing in a measure strange for old-world | 


you permit me, as the responsible editor of the 
work in question, to reply to M. D.’s remarks by 
| stating that the mistake which he points out is one 
| which appears only in some of the copies of the 
| work first issued, and arises not so much from 
| carelessness as from accident. The last sheet of 
| the original work was reprinted by mistake instead 
of the revised sheet, which contains the law as it 
now stands. When the original work was published, 
| it was part of the duty of ajuryman on a coroner’s 
| inquest to assess the value of the deodand; but 
| it is unquestionable that, as deodands have been 
| abolished for upwards of twenty years, it forms no 
| longer part of such duty. The words to which your 
| Correspondent alludes ought, no doubt, to have 
| been struck out of the new edition, and so they 
have been; but unfortunately, owing to the mistake 
| above mentioned, they appear in some of the earlier 
| copies, though not in those of the later issue, a8 
| you may satisfy yourself, if you will only take the 
| trouble to look at the copy which I have requested 
the publisher (Mr. Tegg) to send you. I would 
| further remark in reply to M. D. that ‘The Jury- 
| man’s Guide’ is not strictly a law book or intended 
| for the use of coroners, but is, as it professes to be, 
a book for the use of jurymen, explaining the prin- 
ciples on which they ought to act in the perform- 
ance of their duties. Yours, &c., H. F. G.” 

Mr. Collier has issued Part V. of his capital 
reprint of ‘ England’s Parnassus.’ This work will 
be followed by reprints of the works of Turbervile 
and Whetstone. The value of these reproductions 
of old writers is great and incontestable. 

We hear with great pleasure that Mr. David 
Laing is about to edit a series of the old Scottish 
poets in a cheap and portable form, giving a good 
text, and not overburdening the volumes with 
introductions and notes. This will be a greater 
boon to Englishmen than even to Scotchmen ; for 
| the ignorance of old Scotch poets is complete on 
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thesouth of the Tweed. But there is one point in the 
proposed series that requires remark. We hear that 
some of the earliest works are to be modernized, as 
the old printed versions of them were. This we do 
not object to, provided the genuine or oldest manu- 
seript versions are produced at the same time. 
Sowe people will only take their wine watered ; 
but we do insist on the pure beverage being 
supplied to those who desire it. That done, let the 
wen Who like it quaff Laing’s adulterated old 
Seotch mixture. It will be the first time that this 
trusted editor’s name appears on such an article, 
however useful it may be. 

One of the results of the Sultan’s visit to Western 
Europe will be the immediate foundation of a great 
wilitary school at Stamboul, on the model of Sand- 
hurst. 

At a General Meeting held on the 26th day of 
last June, the Members of the Institution of Civil 


Engineers made several important amendments in | 


the By-laws and Regulations of their Association, 
of which changes one desirable result will be the 
creation of a student class within the walls of the 
Great George Street College. It is provided that 
students on. entering the Institution shall not be 
jess than eighteen years of age, and that on the 
completion of their twenty-sixth year they shall 
cease to enjoy the privileges of studentship. It 
is also decided with scant liberality that before 
a young man can become a student of the Institu- 
tion he must be, or at some time have been, a pupil 
of a Member or Associate of the Institution,—a 
provision clearly enacted for the personal benefit of 
existing Members rather than for the good of the 
profession or of society. Still it is something for 
the learned body to have discovered that they 
ought to have students under their roof, and make 
a show of being an educational power. The step 
they have taken is a step in the right direction ; 
and when they shall have caught their pupils, the 
authorities of the college will, doubtless, take mea- 
sures for their adequate instruction. At present, 
however, they seem to think that the students, after 
paying their entrance-fees, may, without disadvan- 
tage or scandal to the Instigution, be left to educate 
themselves. The Secretary’s circular informs us, 
with official vagueness, that, “ although not speci- 
fically mentioned in the Rules, it is contemplated 
to grant, under the control of the Council, the use 
of the theatre of the Institution to the students, for 
supplemental meetings, for the reading and discus- 
sion of papers amongst themselves, and possibly 
also for the delivery to them of lectures upon 
special subjects, the object of such supplemental 
meetings being for the advancement in scientific 
and technical knowledge of the junior members.” 
As the Council commit themselves to nothing by 
this meagre and comically insufficient programme, 
their secretary might as well have been directed to 
put in a word or two of intimation that sooner or 
later, upon the occurrence of contingencies which 
it would be inconvenient to state precisely, the 
authorities of the Institution would establish a 
system of examination which should ascertain from 
time to time the professional progress of students, 
and put an end to a state of things which permits 
aman to write M.Inst.C.E. after his name who is 
as ignorant as any navvy about the principles of 
mechanical science. 

A new asteroid has been found by the observer 
of Hamilton College, New York. 


The question of cremation is being agitated 
again in Paris. Great apprehensions, it appears, 
are entertained that the proposed new cemetery 
at Pontoise, though of the great extent of 2,125 
acres, will exercise a baneful effect on the health 
of Paris. The plan originated by Dr. Caffe, of that 
city, of burning the dead by means of an apparatus 
to which he has given the name of sarcophehe, 
appears to be favourably entertained. By its adop- 
tion, the ashes of the deceased might be easily 
preserved, ; 

Berlin has lost one of its most distinguished 
savants in August Boeckh, who died on the 3rd of 
August, at the advanced age of eighty-two. Only 
a short time ago he celebrated the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of his having received the diploma of Doctor, 
on which occasion new honours and distinctions 


| were showered on the celebrated scholar by princes 
| and fellow-citizens. He enjoyed the favour of the 
| former and the high esteem and grateful love of 
| numerous pupils in a high degree. August Boeckh 
| was born at Karlsruhe, on the 24th of November, 
| 1785. He first studied theology at Halle, but 
| was induced by Friedrich August Wolff to devote 
| himself to the study of philology. In the year 
| 1806 he became teacher at the Grey Convent 
| at Berlin, and in 1807 Professor at Heidelberg. 
'In 1809 he followed an honourable summons to 
| Kénigsberg as professor of ancient literature and 
eloquence. In 1811 he accepted an invitation to the 

newly-founded University of Berlin, since which 
| time he uninterruptedly remained a citizen of the 
| Prussian capital. If Boeckh thus showed his faithful 
attachment to the city, and bestowed upon it the 
benefit and ornament of his genius, the town in its 
turn was fully alive to his merits, and presented to 
him on the occasion of the above-mentioned Doctor- 
Jubilee, the citizen right of Berlin. His numerous 
sterling works will secure to Boeckh an imperish- 
able name in German science. 


Wiirtemberg, also, has lost one of its noblest 
citizens and patriots. Paul Pfitzer has gone to his 
rest, and was buried at Tiibingen on the Ist inst. 
The citizens of Tiibingen carried the coffin, which 
they had decked with wreaths of oak-leaves, the 
symbol of strength and perseverance. All the town 
participated in doing the last honours to the faithful 
combatant for right and liberty. 





The INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION of WORKS of ART, 
25, Old Bond Street.—This Exhibition is NOW OPEN daily, from 
Ten till Six.—Admission, 1s. 





MR. MORBY’S COLLECTION of MODERN HIGH-CLASS 
PICTURES is ON VIEW at the Royal Exchange Fine Arts 
Gallery, 24, Cornhill. This Collection contains examples of 
John Phillip, R.A.—Millais, R.A.—Clarkson Stanfield, R.A.— 
John Linnell—Peter Graham—Leslie, R.A.—D. Roberts, R.A.— 
E. M. Ward, R.A.—Egg, R.A.—Frith, R.A.—Goodall, R.A.— 
Cooke, R.A.—Pickersgill, R.A.—Lee, R.A.—Calderon, A.R.A.— 
Sant, A.R.A.—Erskine Nicol, A.R.A.—Le Jeune, A.R.A.—Ans- 
dell, A.R.A.—Frost, A.R.A.—H., O’Neil, A.R.A.—Pettie, A.R.A. 
—Yeames, A.R.A. — P. Nasmyth — Dobson, A.R.A. — Cooper, 
A.R.A.— Gale—Marks—F. Hardy—Lidderdale—George Smith— 
Gérdme—H. W. B. Pavis—Baxter—Burgess—Frére. Also Draw- 
ings by Hunt, Cox, Birket Foster, Duncan, Topham, F. Walker, 
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ARCH-EOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

THE opening meeting has been succeeded by a 
series of excursions to the churches and monastic 
remains of the East Riding, of Lincolnshire, and 
of the ancient seigniory of Holderness ; to Patring- 
ton, with its splendid spire, and uniform Decorated 
style of architecture ; to Hedon, with its church 
of many styles, and cross, erected, according to 
tradition, at Ravenspurne, to commemorate the 
landing of Henry, Duke of Lancaster; to Beverley, 
where the “Percy shrine,” a monument, in the 
Decorated style, to a lady of the Percy family, 
lends additional attraction to a minster beautiful 
in itself, and where St. Mary’s Church is adorned 
by that minstrel’s pillar with which every arche- 
ologist is familiar. The Early Perpendicular gate- 
house and barbican, the guest-hall, with its oriel 
window, and the geometrical fragment of the 
chapter-house of Thornton Abbey, the Anglo- 
Saxon, Anglo-Norman, or Romanesque tower of 
St. Peter’s Church, Barton, so frequently referred 
to, with that of Earl’s Barton, in Northampton- 
shire, as an illustration in architectural works, fur- 
nished another hard but compensating day’s work ; 
while a visit to Howden, as familiar to the anti- 
quarian mind for the west end of its church, as to 
the bucolic for its unrivalled horse-show, to Wressel, 
with its castle temp. Richard II., to Selby, where 
the tomb of the Abbot Alexander was opened, ter- 
minated the proceedings of the first week. Monday 
was devoted to Driffield, the Priory Church of 
Bridlington, and to the ‘Danes’ Dykes” and 
other early British and pre-Norman works of 
Flamborough. 

The meeting has had the advantage of the pre- 
sence of Mr. J. H. Parker, Mr. J. R. Green, Mr. 
E. Sharpe, Mr. Street, Mr. E. A. Freeman, and 
other archxologists; while it has been remarkable 
for the absence of nearly all the usual social 
and political dignitaries. The church of the Holy 
Trinity, at Hull, the largest parish church in 








the kingdom, was remarked by one of these gentle- 
men to be a singular illustration of purely parish 
church architecture, carried out in the proportions 
of a cathedral; of, in fact, ‘* parish church archi- 
tecture run mad.” Mr. Parker noticed the lightness 
and elegance of the pillars, accounted for by the 
instability of the foundations, the tower being 
based upon a raft of trees. All, however, expressed 
themselves pleased with the archeology of the 
district, and were instrumental in promoting a 
regard for it by their remarks during the excursions. 
The papers read by some of these gentlemen, and 
by local antiquaries, have been productive of 
great interest. Those of the Rev. J. R. Green ‘On 
the Battle of the Standard,’ of C. Brereton, Esq. 
‘On St. Mary’s, Beverley,’ of W. H. Huffam, Esq. 
‘On the Roman Station at Brough,’ read by Dr. 
A. K. Rollit, of F. Barber, Esq. ‘On the Roman 
Station at Slack,’ which the writer sought to iden- 
tify with Campodunum, and of the Rev. F. B. 
King, M.A. ‘On the Bells of the District,’ were 
of substantial value, and were listened to with 
interest. The remainder of the meeting has been 
occupied by soirées at the Town Hall, in the Royal 
Institution, and in the temporary museum; and 
by the devotion of one evening, in addition to the 
mornings, to the delivery of papers in the sectional 
meetings. The meeting held on Tuesday for the 
choice of the next place of meeting, which resulted 
in the selection of no place in particular, terminated 
the meeting. The minster of Beverley, the parish 
churches of Hull and Holderness, and the Anglo- 
Saxon or Anglo-Norman church at Barton, have 
formed a cluster of objects of the greatest architec- 
tural importance; while the interest excited in 
early archeology by the recent discoveries on the 
Wolds and in the East Riding has been the means 
of attracting to the museum a profusion of objects 
illustrative of the British and Roman periods, and 
of directing peculiar attention to the history of 
the antiquities of those important epochs. 

The temporary museum was formed in a long 
room of the suite known as the ‘‘ Public Rooms,” 
in Jarratt Street. It contained a large collection 
of objects of all kinds, brought together as illus- 
trating the archeology of Hull and its vicinity, 
ranged in cases round the room, or displayed upon 
tables. Most important of these was a fine collection 
of flint and stone weapons and utensils, collected 
during the last thirty years, from tumuli in the 
East Riding of Yorkshire, by Mr. Tindal, of Brid- 
lington. These comprised an endless variety of the 
usual forms of hammers, axe-hammers, arrow-heads, 
stones for hand-grinding, knives, missiles, &c. 
They had been collected within a radius of about 
fifteen miles from Bridlington, and were decidedly 
of a grit and quality differing from the usual stone 
found there. A molar tooth and tusk of the elephant 
had been found by him at Sewerby. Mr. 
Mortimer also contributed many similar objects 
in flint and stone. He also exhibited a case 
in which was imbedded in cement the skele- 
ton (thought to be a female) found some years 
ago in a barrow at Fimber, between Driffield 
and Bridlington. It lay exactly as when found— 
on its right side, and its height of about 5 feet 
4 inches cramped into its kistvaen of about 3 feet. 
At the back of the head was found a bone hair-pin, 
and chips of flint were at its head and feet. The 
teeth were in fine preservation.—Returning to the 
line of side cases were seen the Roman and Romano- 
British objects lately found at Brough, the station 
which protected the passage of the: Humber, upon 
which an interesting paper by Mr. Huffam had 
been read in the section of Antiquities.—Mr. 
Barber, the chronicler of the discoveries at Slack, 
near Huddersfield, the ancient Campodunum, con- 
tributed some very fine specimens of Roman tiles, 
and other evidences of the occupation of that 
people.—From the Museum at Scarborough, from 
Ravenspurne, and other places, were shown other 
objects of the Roman period in great variety. 

Many documents relating to Yorkshire were 
exhibited.—Lord Londesborough sent a portion of 
his valuable collection of MSS. relating to Selby 
Abbey. These comprised the accounts of Pitancers, 
Chamberlains, and other officers of the Monastery, 
from the reigns of Richard the Second to Henry 
the Seventh. These are but a small part of his 
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lordship’s stores of these things, and "we should | from Sir F rancis Walsingham to the present time, 
hope the light they would certainly throw upon | 


that interesting monastery will not long continue 
buried.—Mr. G. Sumner, of Woodmansey, sent 
numerous documents. Among them were some of 
the original muniments of the once famous borough 


| these must be s 


of Hedon, which decayed as its too powerful | 


neighbour Kingston-upon-Hull rose into repute and 
wealth. Accounts of wardens of guilds and of 
church fabrics, rolls of assessments and deeds of all 
kinds, from the thirteenth century to the seven- 
teenth, were shown by him.—Mr. Mapplebeck, of 
Lowgate, sent a miscellaneous collection of royal 
and other autographs, &c., including a licence by 
Napoleon to enter the service of the King of the 
Two Sicilies. A letter, signed ‘‘ Joseph Osborne,” 
dated 22nd February, 1681, speaking of the block- 


house at Hull, at avery critical time, says: ‘ Wee | 


have but six gunners besides myself, and one of 
them hath two wooden legs, and another one wood 
lege.” Among them was the proclamation by 
Charles the First in 1642, when the civil war 
really began by Sir John Hollam’s bold refusal to 
admit the King to his ancient borough of Kings- 
town. A letter of Ralph Thoresby, the historian, 
was in this group.—Mr. Sumner, Mrs. Everett 
Green, Mr. Carthew, Mr. Hill, and others, exhi- 
bited parcels of family deeds and other documents 
relating to Hull and its vicinity ; also royal and 
other autographs, from James the First to Vic- 
toria. Upon the tables down the centre of the 
room were displayed a great variety of objects. 

The Earl of Yarborough contributed a fine 
bronze tripod pot of large size, found among the 
ruins of Thornton College.—The Rev. Greville 
Chester showed a great variety of objects of East- 
ern Art and jewelry, comprising a gold necklace 
of fine Greek work; rings and earrings of various 
devices and patterns ; numerous engraved stones, 
scarabei, and other objects; Hebrew roll of the 
Book of Esther, and many Roman, Greek and 
other seals.—Some fine MSS. and early printed 
books and calendars were shown by various owners. 
We may note a volume of the well-known book of 
travels of Augustin Cassiodorus Reinius, printed 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main in 1597; a Nuremberg 
chronicle ; several odd leaves of ecclesiastical 
MSS. of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
redeemed from the servile occupation to which 
they had been consigned at the Reformation of 
covering some diary or churchwarden’s account. 

A very miscellaneous collection was grouped 
for convenience sake at various parts of the museum. 
Of these we can only note the more remarkable. 
Oak panellings and carvings of lions from houses 
in High Street, Hull; remains of querns and other 
Roman objects found at Hull and Hedon; a large 
‘‘dolium,” about two feet in diameter, caught up 
by a trawler off the Goodwins; sculpture found at 
Walsingham, Norfolk, and casts from carvings at 
Beverley and Lincoln ; the Bible of Andrew Marvel, 
with his autograph ; and the like of Robert Burns 
without sufficient authentication; a wooden mace 
of state, possibly of the time of Henry the Eighth; 
the crest and book-plate of Poulson, the historian of 
Holderness ; a large collection of casts of the abba- 
tial, episcopal and other seals of Yorkshire, and of 


and many fine drawings and engravings of pictorial 
subjects in the neighbourhood of Hull. Among 
ified Mr. B. R. Green’s very 
artistic sketches of the ruined abbeys and castles 
in the north of England and Scotland. 

In one of the cases was a good variety of pottery 
of various kinds. These included some rare speci- 
mens of Delft ware and imitations of Eastern china; 
a two-handled mug of white Dutch ware, with 
sharp rough-cast exterior; one of the ordinary 
“sack 1650” bottles, which must have been exten- 
sively manufactured and pretty freely distributed ; 
some small specimens of Battersea enamel; some 
fine plates and dishes of various wares; an oriental 
milk-jug of very quaint and rich colouring in blue, 
green and yellow. 

The corporations of Hull and Hedon exhibited 
a fair collection of plate, considering how the 
Municipal Corporations Act affected such things. 
The articles were somewhat suggestive of the con- 
vivial habits of those bodies, including, as they 
did, fourteen silver tankards, goblets, and wine- 
cups of all sizes, and with most diverse kinds of 
ornamentation, peg-tankards, punch-bowls, rose- 
water dishes and ewers, and other articles of table 
luxury, chiefly of the seventeenth century. Con- 
spicuous among these were the goblets presented 
by “Wm. Wilberforce, Mayor, 1723,” the father 
of the great philanthropist, and two fine flagons, 
presented by Sir John Lister in 1740. The Corpo- 
ration of the Trinity House, an institution almost 
coeval with the royal borough itself, possesses some 
of the more special articles of table luxury, and, it 
might be said, of table trickery. Witness the 
“Milkmaid,” given by Sir Cecil Wray in 1726, 
loyally inscribed “no warming-pan”; “Tyburn 
to the Pretender and all his adherents,” which 
made the wine-bibber pay the penalty of his 
unsteady hand; and the “ Jack-in-the-box,” pre- 
sented by an elder brother of the House, in which 
a small figure rises at each potation to tap the 
drinker’s nose. Several of these articles were im- 
pressed with the mark of the local assay office, 
the arms of the borough, three crowns in pale. A 
fine tankard was given to this Corporation by the 


| Admiralty in the reign of William the Third on 


the launch of the good ship Humber, of 1,205 
tons and 80 guns. Of course the maces and other 
insignia of the borough officers of Hull and Hedon 


| were exhibited. Among these were the sword said 


to have been presented by Henry the Eighth, of 
which the blade was much later and the handle 
much earlier than that monarch; the mace called 
the ‘blood-wipe,” whose appearance in an affray 
involved severe penalties to all concerned. 

On a side table Mr. J. Chapman and others 
exhibited a small collection of arms and armour, 
comprising a fine specimen of a wheel-lock wall- 
piece, which may have done good service in the 
Civil Wars; an excellent pair of jack-boots, said 
to have been worn by Sir Edward Verney at the 
battle of Edge Hill; a remarkable specimen of a 
helmet specially strengthened to be worn by an 


| assaulting party; an “ attrape-col,” or thief-catcher 


Greek coins ; a bronze ewer on a tripod, having a | 


cover with fine grotesque face ; a leathern triangular 
bottle, holding about two quarts, with very good flo- 
riated pattern worked in silver,—probably a saddle- 
bow “comforter” to some gallant cavalier; three 


of the seventeenth century, presented by Lord 
Londesborough to the Royal Institution of Hull. 
With a notice of a remarkable group of wooden 
figures in a canoe, of the rudest and earliest type, 
presenting some resemblance to Esquimaux work, 


| and found in 1836 in cleaning out a dyke in Hol- 


leathern tankards of various sizes; and a fine bottle | 


most oddly impressed with seven medallions bear- 
ing heraldic crests scattered over the surface, found 
in an old house in the High Street, Hull; four brass 
mortars used for medical purposes and of various 
sizes, two dated 1640 and 1653. 

The pictorial department of the museum was not 
up to the average. One portrait of Andrew Marvel 
was the sole representative of the line of worthies 
of the East Riding of Yorkshire; and that of Wil- 
liam Gee, founder of the Grammar Schoolin the reign 
of Elizabeth, alone represented those of Hull itself. 
Surely some little diligence might have brought 
out much more in this branch of the illustration of 
a locality in which the Institute has often effected 
so very much. Besides these were a series of 
engravings of the Lord High Stewards of Hull 


| 





derness, our account of this interesting collection 
thus temporarily brought together must close. 





BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Ludlow, Aug. 3, 1867. 
TuE fine weather has been with us pretty well 
throughout the busy week, and we have brought 
the first part of our programme—that of the Con- 
gress proper—to an end. Next week some of us 
will meet again at Wroxeter for a more leisurely 
and complete examination of the Roman remains. 
The churchwarden accounts, on which Mr. 
Thomas Wright read a paper on Tuesday, proved 
to be very curious and important. Among other 
points which they illustrate is the antiquity of 
pews. Thus, in the time of Henry the Eighth there 
is a reference to pews being let in churches, con- 











trary to the general impression among writers on 
church history:—‘‘ At which day it ys ordereq 
and agreed be the seid baylifes that the forsejq 
Richard Langford ffrom henceforth shalle peaseably 
have, occupie, and enjoye the pewe, or sette in the 
churche late in the tenure of Alice Lane, deceased 

ffor whiche pewe the said baylifes have awarded 
that the seid Richard Langford shalle content and 
paye to the church wardeyns over the ijs. wherein 
the church upon hys account restith hys debt the 
some of vjs. viijd. sterlinge, whiche he payd the 
seid day and yere, &c. quiet.” In 1541 we haye 
these entries:—‘‘ Ressevid of Walter Torites wyf 
for Aunes Davies Knelynge place, xijd.—Reaseyid 
of Thomas Heyton for the reversyon of his father’s 
pewe, vjd.—Ressevid of Rychard Rawlens wyf 
for Elizabeth Gwyn’s Knelynge place, viijd.” In 
1542, among the payments are, “Item to Mr, 
Langford for vj bordes to make the comyn 
pewis, iijs—Item a pes of tymber to under-sett the 
comyn pewis, iiijd.—Item to hoper and his ij men 
for ye mendynge of the pewis iij days, iijs. vijd.— 
Item for rayles at John Seassons for the stiple and 
the comyn pewis, xijd.” From this date onwards 
there are frequent references to payments for pews, 
Up to the present time, as Mr. Wright explained, 
there had been very few accounts given of pews 
up to 1600, but in the churchwardens’ book they 
were noticed, with the beginning of the entries in 
1540. Mr. Wright went on to say that the early 
history of pews was exceedingly obscure, and the 
accounts usually given were confused and inaccu- 
rate. Thus the article in the ‘ Penny Cyclopedia, 
which was supposed to have been carefully com- 
piled, informed them that ‘‘ there were no pews in 
churches until about the period of the Reformation, 
prior to which the seats were movable, such as 
chairs and benches, as we see at this time in the 
Roman Catholic churches on the Continent. Before 
that time no cases are to be found of claims to 
pews.” The extracts he had read from the church- 

wardens’ accounts of Ludlow were sufficient to 
show the inaccuracy of this statement. But he 
had another proof of the antiquity of the use of 
the pew. In the Engligh ‘ Mort d’Arthure’ of Sir 
Thomas Malory, printed by Caxton, one of the 
purest of the heroes, Galahad, arrived at a monas- 
tery, and, says the text, “On the morn he hard 
his masse, and in the monastery he fonde a preeste 

redy at the aulter, and on the ryght syde he sawe 

a pewe closyd with yron.” This, no doubt, was 
a closed pew. He was inclined to think the word 
“pewe” was not of foreign origin, but that it had 
been some English word of popular formation. 
Sir F, A. G. Ouseley expressed a hope that further 
search would be made in these records for entries 
relating to organs, organ-building, and organ- 
players. 

On Wednesday the members visited the Castle, the 
Church, Caynham Camp, Whitton Court, and Whit- 
ton Chapel, all being in, or in the immediate vicinity 
ofthetown. Mr. Thomas Wright gavea briefoutline 
of the history of the Castle. The first castle was, no 
doubt, built during the time of William the Con- 
queror. At the time Domesday Book was written 
there was certainly no castle there. The land then 
belonged toa Richard Fitzpane of Richard’s Castle. 
It then came into possession of one Sir Walter de 
Lacy, who was a powerful baron even in this neigh- 
bourhood. It (the land) next came into possession 
of Roger de Lacy, who built the castle. He was 0! 
opinion that the oldest portions were the keep 
tower, and the portions immediately adjoining. 
The castle afterwards went by forfeiture to the 
Crown. In the reign of Stephen it extended, he 
believed, over the same ground as it did at present. 
He did not believe the castle was built by Sir 
Roger de Montgomery, as some supposed, for 
he could see no reason why he should have built it. 
Even the land on which the castle stood did not 
belong to him. The party under Mr. Wright then 
explored the Castle, that gentleman officiating as 
guide, and explaining the various portions of the 
building. The church was next visited. After lun- 
cheon at the New Buildings the party proceeded to 
Ludford House. Among other curiosities were what 
was termed King James’s dining-table, the tree upon 
which it was made having been cut in Ludford 
Park. Atoneend of the table is a chair of oak very 
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curiously carved. Mr. Hill explained that the table | 7 


was one on which King James dined at Ludford 
House, and the chair was supposed to have been 
that on which he sat on the occasion. Among the 
other objects were a variety of old books, pictures 
and other curiosities. At the evening meeting a 
paper was read by the Rev. J. De La Touche, ‘On 
Stokesay Castle.’ 

On Thursday the members paid a visit to the 
church of Little Hereford, which was explained by 
Mr. E. Roberts. The church had been surrounded 
by a moat, which, although now dry, could be 
distinctly traced. In early times it belonged to the 
Delameres, who came over with the Conqueror. 
This family continued in the possession of the 
house and church till the reign of Henry the 
Eighth, and the tombs in the church and nave 
were probably erected to members of that family. 
Among them was one in the chancel, on which a 
lady was represented in a prostrate position. An 
interesting discovery was made in the tomb in the 
chancel some time ago,—a heart being discovered 
there. They might not all know that when a per- 
son in those days died abroad, his body was gene- 
rally buried where he died, while the heart was 
brought home, accompanied very frequently by a 
small image; and this no doubt had led to some 
error as to the intention of small images which 
were often found on ancient tombs. If this were so 
it was not at all probable that the heart belonged 
to some person whose body was buried there. 

In Burford Church, which was exhibited by the 
Rev. J. W. Joyce, were several objects of great 
interest. On the north side of the church is a tomb 
which bore the following inscription : ‘“‘ Here lyeth 
the body of the most noble Elizabeth, daughter of 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, and sister to 
King Henry the Fourth. She died in the fourth 
year of the reign of Henry the Sixth, 1426.” On 
the south side is a tomb, with two circular holes 
for the reception of hearts. This bore the following 
inscription: ‘‘ Here lyeth the heart of Edmund 
Cornwall, Esq., who, travelling in foreign countries, 
died at Cologne, in the reign of Henry the Sixth.” 
Mr. Roberts, the Rev. J. W. Joyce, and Mr. E. 
Levien, each offered a few remarks upon the edifice 
and the tombs, and the party proceeded to Burford 
House, where, among other interesting articles, the 
party were shown the staff of the ‘‘strong and 
mishty” yet most amiable Baron Burford, who, 
tradition tells us, stood at least 7 ft. 3in. high, 
minus his shoes. On the handle of the staff, which 
was of iron, in the shape of a hammer, was this 
motto, “In my defence, God me defend.” Lun- 
cheon was provided by Lord Northwick. 

At the evening meeting papers were read by 
G. P. Wright, Esq. ‘On Sir Philip Sydney and his 
Family Connexion with Ludlow Castle,’ by Mr. 
T. F. Dillon ‘On the Masque of Comus,’ and by 
G. Cocking, Esq. ‘On the Remains of the Austin 
Priory at Ludlow.’ We give the paper on ‘Comus’ 
in full:— 

“The scene of Milton’s celebrated pastoral 
Masque of ‘ Comus’ having been laid in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Ludlow, a view of the town and 
eastle being represented therein, a short account 
of that which was the best and last specimen 
worth consideration of that class of entertainment 
will be interesting, as it certainly seems to be ap- 
propriate, on the present occasion. Before viewing 
the literary history of that work, it may not be out 
of place to recall the fact that it was during the 
reign of Henry the Eighth that masques (which, 
like all the pageantry and fashions of the time, 
came from Italy) with mimic plays and pageants 
were originated and performed before the King 
and Wolsey, a predominant importance being given 
to them by the appointment of a special officer, 
called the Master of the Revels. Hall informs us 
that ‘on the daie of the Epiphane at night (the 
precise year not given) the King with xi others 
were disguised after the manner of Italie called a 
Masque, a thing not sene afore in England : thei 
were appended in garmentes long and brode, 
wrought all with gold with visers and cappers of 
gold, and after the banket doen these Masters 
came in with the sixe gentlemen disguised in silke 
bringing staffe torches and desired the ladies to 





daunce, some were content, and some knew the 





fashion of it refused, because it was not a thing 
commonly seen. And after thei daunced and com- 
moned together as the fashion of the Maskes is 
thei toke their leave and departed and so did the 
Quene and all the ladies.’ ‘It will be remarked,’ | 
says Collier, ‘that in the entries of the books of 
payment of King Henry the Eighth the terms 
maskelyn and masculers are used,’ which we learn 
from the same authority, ‘mean nothing more 
than ‘“‘ maskings and maskers,” now sometimes 
employed, as far as we can judge, in common 
with the older word “disguisings.”’ To con- 
tinue their history, we find that masques were 
constantly exhibited in the courts in the pre- 
sence of Elizabeth (at Kenilworth, for example), 
and James the First on Sundays and days of 
religious festivity, and are reported to have been 
most splendid and expensive; English nobles 
also spending vast sums of money in vieing with 
the Continental courts in their production. In 
the reign of Charles the First masques and inter- 
ludes were the most fashionable species of enter- 
tainment, the scenery and machinery of many of 
them having been invented by Inigo Jones ; more- 
over, it was customary with the nobility to cele- 
brate their weddings, birthdays, and other occasions 
of rejoicing, during the pauses of banquets with 
such amusements, which often exhibited consider- 
able magnificence of decoration. Lord Bacon has 
written an essay on masques, and, it would seem, 
rather under protest ; for he remarks that ‘ these 
things are but toys,’ adding that ‘since Princes 
will have such things it is better that they should 
be graced with elegancy than daubed with cost.’ 
This noble writer then gives his own idea of what 
a masque should be, concluding with the somewhat 
disparaging words, ‘Enough of these toys.’ Ben 
Jonson, it will be remembered, had given a dignity 
to such productions before Milton, who may be 
said to have etherealized the masques of former 
writers, and made of ‘Comus’ more a poem than 
aplay; for, asthe elder D’Israeli observes, ‘Comus’ 
is a fine dramatic poem, retaining scarcely any of 
the features of the Masque. This is a sufficient 
reference to the period preceding that of Milton, 
a period of which an elaborate account is to be 
found in Collier's ‘ History of the Stage’ and other 
works. It is therefore unnecessary to digress 
further from the subject. In these few introductory 
words I have endeavoured to show the origin of 
that form of entertainment of which, as before 
stated, ‘Comus’ may be considered the most 
important. There are passages or phrases 
in this Masque in which we may trace a 
similarity to the writings of Chaucer, Spenser 
(in his ‘Fairy Queen’), Shakspeare (notably in 
‘The Tempest’), and other authors; the plot 
is also well known to be a striking resemblance to 
ascarce old play by George Peele, called ‘The Old 
Wive’s tale, a pleasant conceited comedie, played 
by the Queens Majestie players, printed at London, 
1595, in which, among other parallel incidents, 
are exhibited two brothers wandering in quest of 
their sister, whom an enchanter had imprisoned. 
This magician had learned his art from his mother 
Merse, as Comus had been instructed by his mother 
Circe. The brothers call out on the lady’s name, 
and echo replies. The enchanter had given her a 
potion, which suspends the power of reason and 
superinduces oblivion of herself. The brothers 
afterwards meet with an old man who is also 
skilled in magic, and by listening to his soothsay- 
ings they recover their lost sister.’ From this there 
is much reason to believe that this old drama may 
have furnished Milton with the idea and plan of 
‘Comus,’ the resemblance traced by Warton being 
even stronger than has been asserted. Again, 
from Fletcher's ‘ Faithful Shepherdess,’ and from 
Browne's ‘Inner Temple Masque,’ it is asserted 
that Milton may have taken some hints; as well 
as from the old English Apuleius, and it has been 
conjectured also that he framed ‘Comus’ very 
much upon the episode of Circe in Homer’s Odyssey, 
whilst another ingenious annotator contends that 
it is rather taken from the ‘Comus of Erycius 
Puteanus,’ a tract published at Oxford, in 1634, 
the very year Milton’s ‘Comus’ was written. Be 
this as it may, and to whatever extent Milton may 
have been indebted, either to the ancient writers or 





to those of his own time, it cannot be questioned 
that he has interwoven many new allusions 
and refined sentiments, and it has been well re- 
marked that his contemporaries can derive but 
little triumph from his admitting their images or 
expressions, his imitations being so generally 
adorned with new modes of sentiment or phrase- 
ology that they lose the nature of borrowings, and 
display the skill and originality of a master. Sir 
Egerton Brydges, in his life of Milton, observes 
that ‘Comus is the invention of a beautiful fable, 
enriched with shadowy beings and visionary de- 
lights, every line and word is pure poetry, and the 
sentiments are as exquisite as the images. It is a 
composition which no pen but Milton’s could have 
produced ; though Shakspeare could have written 
many parts of it, yet with less regularity, and of 
course less philosophical thought and learning, less 
profundity and solemnity, but, perhaps, with more 
buoyancy and transparent flow.’ The obligation of 
Pope to Milton has been examined, and Warton 
calls him the first writer of eminence who copied 
‘Comus.’ Having alluded to the various sources 
from which Milton (then in his twenty-sixth year) 
is said to have obtained his plot, or at least some 
valuable suggestions, there yet remains the story 
for which Oldys is the earliest known authority, 
that Lord Brackley, then aged twelve (who per- 
formed the part of the elder brother, and was the 
eldest surviving son of the Earl of Bridgewater), 
accompanied by the Hon. Thomas Egerton (who 
enacted the Second Brother), with their sister, 
the Lady Alice (who could not have been at 
that time more than thirteen, and who acted 
the Lady), were on their way to Ludlow 
from the house of some relatives in Hereford- 
shire, when they rested on their journey, and 
were benighted in Haywood Forest, and this inci- 
dent (the Lady Alice having been even lost for ‘a 
short time) furnished, it is thought, the subject of 
‘“Comus’ as the Michaelmas festivity, which was 
acted in the great hall of the castle, the occasion 
being the installation of the Earl as president over 
the March of Wales, to which office he was nomi- 
natedin 1631, but didnot proceed to his official duties 
until some two years later. The early edition, a 
small quarto of thirty-five pages, was simply enti- 
tled ‘A Masque, presented at Ludlow Castle, 1634, 
on Michaelmasse night, before the Right Honorable 
John, Earl of Bridgewater, Viscount Brackley, 
Lord President of Wales, and one of his Majesties 
most honorable Privie Counsell, &c., London. 
Printed for Humphrey Robinson, at the signe of 
the Three Pidgeons, in Paul’s Churchyard, 1637.’ 
The names of the principal actors appear at the 
end of this edition. The songs were set to music by 
Mr. Henry Lawes, gentleman of the king’s chapel, 
and one of His Majesty’s private musicians, 
who taught music in Lord Bridgewater's family, 
and was acquainted with the best poets and the 
most respectable and popular of the nobility of his 
time. Henry Lawes was the son of Thomas Lawes, 
a vicar choral of Salisbury cathedral. The Lady 
Alice, who excelled in singing, was a pupil of 
Lawes ; she was allotted the song of Echo. Lawes 
performed the part of the attendant Spirit, and 
undertook the general management of the Masque. 
It is not known who were the original representa- 
tives of the parts of Comus and Sabrina. Lawes 
dedicates the first edition to the Earl of Bridge- 
water ; on the title-page of which Milton’s name 
does not appear. The Masque did not bear his 
name until 1645, and this dedication was omitted 
in the edition printed under the poet’s own inspec- 
tion in 1673, but as it has been retained in modern 
editions, it is needless to do more than allude to it. 
Between the years 1637 and 1797 as many as 
twenty-seven editions have been enumerated, and 
it is presumed that others existed. Though other 
parts of Milton’s poetical works have been _trans- 
lated into Greek, Latin, Italian, French, Dutch, 
and Portuguese, it does not appear that ‘Comus’ 
has received the same distinction. Enter- 
tainments of this kind having been discouraged, 
‘Comus’ was the delight of comparatively few 
until 1738, when it was produced with judicious 
alterations at Drury Lane Theatre, divided into 
three acts, and adapted to the stage by Dr. Dalton, 
Prebendary of Worcester, Lawes’s music being re- 
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jected and new accompaniments composed for the 
occasion by Dr. Arne, in which form it was received 
many nights with most enthusiastic applause. It 
was subsequently (1773) reduced into two acts by 


George Colman, and performed at Covent Garden ;|_ 


since which period it has been repeatedly presented 
on the stage, and was revived as recently as two 
years ago at Drury Lane. It is worthy of note that 
in 1750 it was acted and published for the benefit 
of Milton’s granddaughter, who kept a chandler’s 
shop, an occasional prologue being written by Dr. 
Johnson and spoken by Garrick. In addition to the 
particulars here given, it may be stated that it is 
surmised that Milton produced ‘ Comus’ under his | 
father’s roof at Horton, near Colnbrook, in Buck- 
inghamshire, where the poet went to reside after | 
leaving Cambridge, and where his father had 
retired from practice on a competent fortune, hold- | 
ing his house under the Earls of Bridgewater, which | 
may possibly have been young Milton’s introduction | 
to that noble family, certainly before he had become 
a décided republican. Buckinghamshire, rather | 
than Shropshire, may therefore have been his resi- | 
dence when he wrote ‘ Comus,’ as was the case with | 
the ‘ Allegro’ and ‘ Penseroso,’ and there is no | 
evidence to prove that Milton was even present at | 
Ludlow Castle during the representation of his | 
work, though it has been thought that the general | 
theme of Milton’s poem was chosen to rebuke the | 
excesses of the inhabitants of that town, which, so | 
far as our experience of the past few days goes, do 
not exist at the present time, except certainly | 
an excessive hospitality. ‘Comus’ groups itself in 
point of time with four other of Milton’s composi- | 
tions, namely, ‘The Sonnet to the Nightingale,’ | 
the ‘ Allegro’ and ‘ Penseroso ’ and ‘ The Arcades,’ | 
which latter is also in the character of a masque, | 
but fragmentary, and constituting only part of an | 
entertainment. It is to be inferred that ‘Comus’ | 
was the last of the group. A masque by Shirley 
was given by the members of the four Inns of 
Court at the Banqueting House of Whitehall, in 
the presence of their Majesties, in February, 1634, 
the same year in which Milton’s work was produced, 
the brilliant success of which caused this species of | 
entertainment to come into fashion in courtly circles. | 
In a masque by Carew, also before the production 
of ‘ Comus,’ it is interesting to note that the juve- 
nile parts were allotted to Viscount Brackley and 
Mr. Thomas Egerton, and the decorations were by 
Tnigo Jones. It is not known whether Milton had 
witnessed the masques that created a sensation in 
the early part of the year in which his own was 
produced, although, as he occasionally made jour- | 
neys to London to improve his study of music, and 
his friend Henry Lawes was engaged to furnish the | 
music both to Shirley’s and Carew’s masques, which, 
according to Whitelock, excelled any music that 
before that time had been held in England, it is 
considered probable that Milton may have at any 
rate attended some rehearsals of the Inns of Court 
entertainment. To those who would make themselves | 
acquainted with all known particulars of Milton and 
his works, I would recommend a careful perusal of | 
Mr. David Masson’s Life of the poet. I may also | 
refer to Mr. Thomas Wright’s very interesting 
and charming ‘ Ludlow Sketches,’ one chapter of | 
which is devoted to a description of the scene of | 
‘ Comus,’ and those who may choose to speculate | 
upon events in connexion with this subject will be | 
entertained, if not edified, by glancing over the | 
pages of a shadowy romanesque lately published, 
which gives a purely ideal correspondence between | 
Milton, Lawes, and some members of the Bridge- 
water family, descriptive of that which may have 
some method in the wildness of the notion, but | 
which assuredly leaves a very wide margin at the 
discretion of the reader. The object of the paper | 
has been merely to gather and condense from various 
sources some already well known facts in reference 
to the production of ‘Comus’; their recapitulation, 
I trust, will not be out of place this evening, nor 
have wearied my hearers, with some of whom I 
hope before leaving Ludlow to visit 

The perplexed paths of this drear wood, 

The nodding horror of whose shady brows 

Threats the forlorn and wandering passenger— 
in which spot, mindful of Lady Alice, we may 
perchance lose our 














— unacquainted feet 

In the blind mazes of this tangled wood. 
And where the Lady adds— 

My brothers, when they saw me wearied out 

With this long way, resolving here to lodge 

Under the spreading favour of these pines, 

Stept, as they said, to the next thicket side 

To bring me berries, or such cooling fruit 

As the kind hospitable woods provide. 

They left me then, when the gray hooded Ev’n 

Like a sad votarist in palmer’s weed 

Rose from the hindmost wheels of Pheebus’ wain, 

But where they are and why they came not back 

Is now the labour of my thoughts. 
We would there picture to ourselves ‘ the tufted 
grove, over which a sable cloud turned forth her 
silver lining on the night,’ and we would note ‘ the 
prosperous growth of this tall wood.’ We would 
point to that which may, or may not, have been 
the identical ‘grassy turf’ on which the Lady was 
‘left weary.’ We should explore 

Each lane and every alley green, 

Dingle, or bushy dell of this wild wood, 

And every bosky bourn from side to side ; 
or ‘in this close dungeon of innumerous boughs’ 
we may ‘lean against the rugged bark of some 
broad elm,’ and so conjure up the stately palace, 
where 

Immur’d in cypress shades a sorcerer dwells, 

Of Bacchus and of Circe born, great Comus.” 


On Saturday the members visited Stanton-Lacey 
and Diddlebury churches. At Stokesay Castle the 
Rev. J. De La Touche pointed out the interesting 
features, which he had already fully described in a 
paper read on Wednesday night. Bromfield Church 
and Abbey were subsequently visited, and Lady 
Mary Clive entertained the party at Oakley Park. 

In the evening, on the return of the party to 
Ludlow, short papers were read by the Rev. Pre- 
bendary, H. M. Scarth, ‘On Roman Itinera con- 
nected with Wales,’ and by T. Blashell, Esq. ‘On 
the Half-timbered Houses of Ludlow.’ 

Altogether, the meeting has been pleasant and 
profitable. 





FINE ARTS 
NATIONAL PORTRAIT EXHIBITION. 

THE last great section of this gathering to which 
we purpose to give attention is that composed of 
the works of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, 
Copley, and Zoffany. The last-named of these 
painters will profit in new honour by means of the 
present display. His merits are very great, and 
not, as we had been taught to believe, confined to 
the production of small figures. His life-sized 
portraits of Queen Charlotte (458) and George the 
Third (464) would be honourable to anybody. 
The former of these is singularly good, solidly and 
carefully wrought, and has excellent points of 
colour. How the Queen changed with time may 
be noticed in looking from this, a portrait taken 
when she had passed the middle of life, and 
No. 458, by F. Cotes, where Her Majesty ap- 
pears nursing the first of the fifteen babies with 
which she blessed the nation. When the freshness 
of youth was gone, or the painter would no longer 
flatter, her very skull seemed to change its form 
for a startling likeness to the unhappy cranial 
development of her husband. The forehead took 
a sloping line, or rather the nose came out; the 
later fashion, the hair being laid close to the skull, 
allowed the strange width of the cheek bones to 
appear, and emphasized the small, short, and 
narrow under-jaw of Fanny Burney’s “ angelic 
Queen,” Madame Schwellenberg’s friend. From 
whom were derived the peculiarly formed cheeks 
of his descendants, and that sadly diminished brain- 
case of George the Third, may be seen in Vanloo’s 
capital picture of Augusta, Princess of Wales, (wife 
of Frederic Lewis) and George the Third as a child 
(264) ; between mother and son the resemblance is 
almost laughable. The evident ability of Queen Char- 
lotte fortunately supplied to her children that larger 
share of intelligence which her husband’s parents 
(see Nos. 264 and 277, Frederick Lewis of Wales) 
could not bequeath to their descendants. A duller 
or probably a better natured woman than Augusta, 
or a greater fribble than Frederick Lewis, would 
be hard to find in the realm of portraiture, when 





incompetence and shallowness are the ruling defects 
of the larger number of faces.—Zoffany's most 
characteristic picture is The Family of William 
Sharp (582), which represents some of the strangest 
men and women in a shallop. The Dr. John 
Sharp of this bitter and vindictive-looking family 
was the man whose theological attainments enabled 
him to restore and furnish Bamborough Castle for 
the use of the trustees of Lord Crewe’s (see No. 6) 
Charity. This was a wonderful achievement. The 
unmerciful pencil of Zoffany has painted here g 
family of human dragons in small. They look ag 
if, in private, they tore each other with their nails, 
One wonders whether the charitable funds paid 
for the boat and the musical instruments, if 
Zoffany was remunerated by their means! See in 
front, Zoffany’s white dog, which he so often 
painted, as in his John Wilkes, M.P., and his 
Daughter (654)—a remarkably antipathetic picture, 
at which one wonders to see how so acrid and 
acidulous looking a pair could be so affectionate.— 
William Hunter lecturing on the Living Model to 
the Royal Academy (506), also by Zoffany, should 
be compared with Singleton’s larger The General 
Assembly of the Royal Academy (520) in West's 
time, which it far surpasses; also with Zoffany’s 
The Royal Academy in 1778 (546), the subject being 
the Life School. The little man in the brown coat 
is Dr. Hunter, with his hand upon his chin; Mr, 
Moser sets the model. Cosway is on the left, with 
a cane in his hand; Zoffany, on the right, holding 
a palette. Wilton and Chambers talk to Sir Joshua; 
the Chinese is Tan-Chet-Qua, a modeller ; Wilson 
leans against the wall, quite behind. Gainsborough 
is not here ; it is Hayman who is seated with his 
elbows squared and his hands upon his knees. 
West rests himself upon the bar. Thelady Academi- 
cians, Kauffmann and Moser, are represented in 
portraits on the wall. Notice the slyness of satire 
in putting Sir Joshua in a Court dress, sword and 
ruffles; notice, too, the different kinds of ear- 
trumpets the President uses in the last-named 
picture, where the instrument for close hearing is 
short, and in No. 506, where, as a lecture is going 
on, the tube is long. In Singleton’s picture, notice 
the big Farrington, R.A., who was called King of 
the Royal Academy, and, although one of the most 
incompetent of the body, ruled it harshly. Zoffany’s 
pictures supply mines of character and ample 
humour: they are admirably wrought. It is a pity 
keys are not appended to them. His Gainsborough 
(518) is excellent ; compare it with Gainsborough 
by himself (519). 

From Zoffany we may turn to Copley by calling 
attention to his capital Lord Heathfield (486)—a 
sketch. for the large picture in Guildhall, London. 
Earl Spencer (729) is not so good.—Romney is in 
considerable force with his charming Lord Stanley 
and Sister (699)—one of the prettiest portraits of 
children here. How correct was the contemporary 
verdict on the merits of Reynolds and Romney may 
be seen on comparing this excellent work with The 
Countess of Ilchester and Daughters (847), by the 
former, which comes close to perfection in its order, 
and does so by the simplest means. On the other 
hand, Reynolds’s Edward Gibbon (667), and the 
same by Romney (866), reverse their producers’ ordi- 
nary positions. ‘I'he latter we consider immeasurably 
the better picture and likeness; the former was 
left to the subject’s friend, Lord Sheffield, and is 
that which hung in a room at Lausanne, when Fox 
visited him, who ‘talked a great deal, walking up 
and down the room, and generally ended his 
sentences with a genitive case; every now and 
then casting a look of complacency on his own 
portrait by Sir J. Reynolds, which hung over the 
chimney-piece.” There is more humour in Romney’s 
picture than in this; less of the famous ‘ baby- 
cheeks ” of the historian. 

Comparisons between Reynolds and Gains- 
borough have been drawn more often than was 
needful; they are not to be compared except in 
rivalry. The former had most of the masculine in 
Art; his genius was incomparably richer, more 
varied in its applications, and more powerful. One's 
judgment is better satisfied with Reynolds than 
with his exquisite contemporary, who fascinates 
the eye,—absolutely fascinates it,—and yet does not 
merely do so by misleading the judgment. Gains- 
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porough was feminine to the masculine of the 
President; hardly inferior, except in the power 
and extent of his art, to the other, but diverse as 
man and woman are. We cannot enter at length 
into the consideration of so rich a collection of 
the works of these English masters as that 
which is now in question. More than a hundred 
and fifty pictures by Reynolds form too vast 
a subject for adequate treatment here. We miss, 
however, from among the enormous mass some 
of the most famous of his works; such as ‘The 
Pickaback,’ ‘ Master Crewe,’ ‘Mrs. Wynn,’ ‘ Miss 
Bowles,’ and, remarkably, most of the aptly-called 
“Jady portraits,” and many of his “children,” 
—the latter of which classes supplied the field in 
which he was fortunate beyond other masters. 
What there is here is surpassed in interest to the 
artist and the student of character by no pictorial 
gathering of the kind. The collection of Sir Joshua’s 
pictures which was made at the British Institution 
in 1813 comprised fewer examples than the pre- 
sent, and did not approach it in the value of its 
contents in male portraits. It will suffice to point 
out a few of the most remarkable specimens of 
Reynolds’s genius here. In No. 298, Lord Cathcart, 
we have a picture of the greatest value in tone and 
chiaroscuro, remarkable even among Reynolds’s 
works for those qualities. The face of the sitter 
shows the black patch over the hole where the 
bullet of Fontenoy went into his skull; he made 
a virtue of necessity in this case, and was never 
painted from the other and unwounded side of 
his face: see No. 281, by C. Philips, where he 
appears again as aide-de-camp to the Duke of Cum- 
berland, the *‘ butcher”? Duke, and shows the scar 
again. How like a butcher this Duke was note in 
this picture, where his very wig seems to have 
carnous oil in it. How like a monstrous butcher in 
fine clothes he looks even in the magnificent Duke 
of Cumberland (318), by Reynolds, where Court 
upholstery is shown by a master’s hand! In The 
Marquis of Granby (323), and still more in its 
fellow portrait of the same (339), we have two pic- 
tures which have supplied more copies than any other 
originals; they have been the fathers of countless 
signs: it is not uncommon to see sign-boards still 
swinging in the sun and wind, which at once recall 
these pictures. No. 324, Lord Anson, gives us a 
fine, steadfast countenance, a man whose hand is 
characteristically placed on the fluke of an anchor. 
The portrait of the pale-faced man in the puce- 
coloured velvet coat, with the white powder on the 
shoulders,—the artful employment of which means 
for diffusing the light in a picture derives from 
Kneller,—represents the first Lord Lyttelton (338); 
it was his son who, in that awful story, is said to 
have seen the threatening ghost of the woman whose 
three daughters he had seduced: this son’s portrait 
is No. 795, by Cosway and Brompton. In Nos. 343 
and 346 we have two of those very rare caricatures 
which Sir Joshua painted in Italy. Reynolds 
repented doing any such, but did not quite abstain, 
as the capital sketch at Bowood, which is known 
as ‘The Infant Johnson,’ testifies humorously and 
good-naturedly. Margaret Wojlington, as ‘‘ Penelope,” 
(366) cannot be by Sir Joshua; it, like No. 378, is, 
we think, by Vanloo. Sterne (373), with his finger 
on his temple, and those ‘‘ made eyes” of his, is a 
bit of satirical painting of the slyest sort.—Gold- 
smith (374) has a little affectation about it: not a 
genial or a good likeness of the man. We wonder 
at its popularity; it is very flimsily done: a present 
at the mouth of which the sitter did not look. 
Ic is a melancholy mistake to call Mr. Studley 
Morton’s Oliver Goldsmith (374), a little picture 
with the subject writing at a table, a Hogarth. It 
may be a portrait of Goldsmith, and is supported 
in claiming to be such by the character of the head 
and the suggestion of badly-inked ruffles which 
the position of those ornaments affords. —Col. 
Holden’s Goldsmith (579) may be Oliver—it is cer- 
tainly no Gainsborough, but in all probability is 
much more recent in date, and purely a fancy head. 
—No. 686, Dr. Beattie, with the Genius of Truth 
suppressing Sophistry, Infidelity and Supersti- 
tion, said to be Hume, Gibbon and Voltaire, of 
which the last only was acknowledged to personify 
Sophistry. Dull, sneaking, mean-faced, but well- 
intentioned, Beattie cits in the chair with his 





‘ Essay on Truth’ under his arm, and seems for all 
the world as if he, as he tells was the case, looked 
into a mirror at the reflexion of the picture while 
Sir Joshua painted.—A picture which, we think, 
is almost as much overrated as the Goldsmith is 
Garrick between Tragedy and Comedy (594).—That 
portrait of Mr. and Mrs. Garrick and Child (551), 
the property of Mr. T. Grissell, may be Garrick 
and his wife, which we doubt much, but cannot 
include a child of the childless pair, is very far from 
being a Reynolds. The best portrait of Garrick 
here is Sir Joshua’s (607), with his hands clasped 
before him, so full of life and the painter’s sense of 
humour that we wonder it does not speak as well 
as smile craftily in the corners of the mouth— 
whence a jest is surely coming—and the twinkling 
eyes.—Hoppner’s Mrs. Gwyn (569), ‘The Jessamy 
Bride’ of Goldsmith, though a little hard and dry, 
pleases us better than Reynolds’s whole-length in 
a Turkish dress.—Nelly O’ Brien (580) is charming; 
it belongs to Lady Clifden ; the Hertford Nelly 
O’Brien, which was at Manchester in 1857, is the 
more important and better preserved picture.— 
The Ladies Waldegrave (452) is one of Reynolds's 
most charming pictures, a bit of English home a 
hundred years ago; the pride marked on the face 
of Lady Maria is strong and almost ludicrous in 
its intensity.—George the Third (447) and Queen 
Charlotte (444) are portraits of the state presenta- 
tion order, such as Reynolds always kept in stock, 
and described in his ledger as so many kings and 
queens; these, as they came from Windsor, are 
probably the originals of countless copies.—The 
Marquis of Rockingham (466), with the strutting 
gait and sloping forehead, is as absurd as most of 
the pretenders of his day.—The Earl of Mansfield 
(487) is one of many versions of a fine picture.— 
Viscountess Sydney (494), like another portrait here, 
shows one of Sir Joshua’s modes of beginning with 
a blue tint; all the carnations are absent; but 
a charming face is rendered charmingly.—Mrs. 
Abington, as ‘‘ Miss Prue,” (601) seated and leaning 
on the back of her chair, the lap-dog by her, and 
rubbing her teeth in a funny way, is one of Rey- 
nolds’s most successful and humorous portraits. — 
Lord Crewe’s Kitty Fisher (631) was last year 
the subject of a controversy in these columns, on 
account of an absurd attempt to connect it with 
a Cosway and a certain Miss Wools; — Mrs. 
Crewe (676), sometimes called St. Genevieve, and 
Mrs. Crewe reading ‘Clarissa,’ The Shepherdess, 
&c. is the most fortunate of Reynolds’s sentimental 
portraits. —We regret to observe that the unfortu- 
nately cleaned Duchess of Manchester and her Son 
(855), as ‘Diana and Cupid,’ the property of the 
Duke of Manchester, to which we alluded not long 
since, has been removed from the Gallery. Its 
woful condition was effectual as a warning to 
“restorers.” Prime among the Reynoldses of their 
class and diverse in their manner are the Duchess 
of Devonshire and her Eldest Daughter (773)—a 
glad mother dancing a gleesome child on her knee 
—and Countess of Ilchester and her Daughters (847). 
About fifty pictures by Gainsborough, including 
some of the most famous of his works, may be said 
to crown this Exhibition with a novel charm. 
Every student will remember as long as he lives 
the superb but rather affected Countess Ligonier 
(418), born Penelope Pitt, daughter of a mother 
whom Walpole called ‘‘a glorious beauty.” She 
stands here with her great black eyes strained to 
an effect; her long, lithe figure leaning on one 
elbow; her draperies in magical curves; her com- 
plexion having that wonderful under-gold hue 
deepened with bloom of the peach on a sort of 
white and rosy marble, a tint such as even Gains- 
borough never surpassed, and only equalled in his 
almost as fascinating beauty of another sort, ‘Mrs. 
Graham,’ No. 333 of the Edinburgh National Gal- 
lery, which all remember among the prime jewels of 
that never-surpassed casket, the Manchester Art- 
Treasures Exhibition often yearssince. Thestudy for 
this portrait is nowhere, No. 463, Mrs. Graham. The 
zeal of the collectorsand managers of this Gallery has 
been wisely directed in bringing together so great 
a number of Gainsborough’s works. Such a gather- 
ing was never made before, and we ought to be 
thankful for it. It more than suffices to set the 





artist in his true position, and to measure him with 


Reynolds. Among the finest of his portraits is him- 
self (519),—a picture that is like an enamel for 
depth, like stained glass for clearness and bril- 
liancy, and as solidly painted as a Titian. With 
these may be commended The Duchess of Cumber- 
land ( Mrs. Horton ) (449), and that other fa vogee 
of this lady, with her great capture, The e of 
Cumberland (456), where the latter struts by the 
side of his big wife; and Mrs. Hallam (704), one of 
Gainsborough’s best portraits; the lady was the 
mother of the historian. Also his Countess of Dun- 
donald (715), which is exquisitely modelled, and 
shows marvellous rendering of character. 

We must conclude here with hearty thanks to 
the gentlemen whose taste and energy have brought 
before the public this magnificent collection of 
portraits, a gathering which is only inferior to that 
which made last year memorable in the history of 
English Art criticism. These thanks, besides what 
is due to the committee of management, must be 
given to Messrs. S. Redgrave, Soden Smith and 
R. Sketchley, the immediately executive officers 
of the work. 





FINE-ART GOSSIP. 


A very curious point has been suggested by the 
letter of Mr. E. M. Barry, which we published 
last week, on the relative values of the former and 
present positions of the statue of Canning by West- 
macott. This point illustrates what has often been 
said and written by critics about the popular and 
even the professional ignorance which exists in this 
country as to the true nature of the sculptural art. 
Popular writers, and even idle professional men— 
the latter being willing to save their labour by any 
expedient—have confounded the Jaws of the pic- 
torial with those of the sculptural branches of Art, 
and allowed themselves to be content with statues 
which, like many of Michael Angelo’s works, are 
wrought so as to be effective from one point of view, 
but are helpless and even painful to the sight 
when seen from any other than the proposed direc- 
tion. The monument of Giuliano de’ Medici in 
San Lorenzo, Florence, is in point, and in its 
assumption of the pictorial principle illustrates at 
once the defect of Art so applied, and the genius 
which, notwithstanding an undeniable absurdity, 
triumphs over all but truth. A picture, by repre- 
senting many objects on one plane, can but take 
one point of view for all objects, and must show 
them as if displayed simultaneously from a single 
stand-point. A statue, being solid, has greater 
freedom, and, of course, greater duties, so to say, 
so that it should look right and well from all points 
of view. Mr. Barry tells us, “I cannot but think 
that some of the objectors would cease to wish for 
restoration of the statue to its former position if 
they would carefully inspect it from the back, and 
picture to themselves the effect it would have when 
seen from Victoria Street and the streets adjoining.” 
In fact, the statue, he tells us, is not fit to be seen 
behind. Thus, as we believe such to be the case, it 
illustrates the neglect of modern sculptors to design 
and execute figures according to the laws of their 
art; that is, as being solid, so that they should look 
well from all points. It is much easier to compose 
the design and harmoniously arrange the lines of 
a statue to suit a single point of view than to pro- 
duce a work which will look right and well every- 
where. Michael Angelo’s tomb in question is of 
the nature of a picture, and so placed that it can 
only be fairly seen from the front; so far a depar- 
ture from sound principle and logical law is allow- 
able, provided the sculptor is able to satisfy 
himself in that manner. Phidias’s statues for the 
pediments for the Parthenon, although made for 
a similar position to that of the Giuliano tomb, 
are wrought and designed with the most loyal care. 
Michael Angelo looked at Artas a painter, and made 
a superb pictorial composition fur a work which 
must be seen as a picture is, Westmacott, how- 
ever, had no such limitation; his statue is of antique 
quality and to be seen all round; yet one of our 
ablest architects tells us that this figure is defective 
from the back view, by which we understand not 
so much that it is badly executed in the rear, as 
that it has, like most common modern English 
sculpture, not been thought out for all points of 
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view. We offer these remarks to those laymen 
who may be asked to decide upon designs for 
statues sent in competition. Let them choose no 
statue which does not look well and is not expres- 
sive from all points of view. If this rule be observed, 
we shall have no more Napiers in Trafalgar 
Square. 

‘An Act to make further Provision for the 
Enlargement of the National Gallery,’ July 15, 
1867, has been published. 

We have great satisfaction in announcing that 
the long-expected monument to the Duke of Wel- 
lington, upon which Mr. A. Stevens has been 
engaged for several years, is now nearly finished, 
and in all probability will, ere long, be publicly 
shown. It is in the crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
The general design of this work is not original ; its 
details are, however, full of spirit and beauty. Our 
readers will recognize in the Jacobian monuments 
of Queen Elizabeth and Mary Queen of Scots, 
which fill large portions of the aisles in Henry the 
Seventh’s Chapel, Westminster, the model which 
has been adopted for the tomb of the great Duke. 
The second and larger of these monuments is now 
most in question. The novel work exceeds it in 
size and splendour, but, like it, comprises a 
basement, with sculptured panels, sustaining a 
richly moulded and decorated sarcophagus, on the 
lid of which reclines the effigy of the deceased. A 
lofty canopy is supported on columns, the shafts of 
which are carved with scales, the caps Corinthian, 
the bases otherwise enriched. The central portion 
of the canopy is coffered or panelled, and rises in a 
semicircular arch; the portions which comprise 
the ends of the canopy, and are borne upon the 
columns, are decorated in various ways, and sup- 
port at their summits groups of sculpture detached 
and in high relief. Above the arch the central 
element of the design dominates, and is concluded 
by an appropriate finial, The work is magnificent 
enough to satisfy all observers. The figure of a 
horse, which was preposed for the crowning feature 
of this design, has been replaced by a better suited 
object. 

A third edition of the Catalogue of the current 
Exhibition of National Portraits at South Ken- 
sington is to appear immediately, and will contain 
many improvements; among these is the introduc- 
tion of a considerable number of names of artists, 
hitherto omitted in defect of information from the 
owners of the works, who were either ignorant 
about the authors of their possessions, or tardy in 
imparting their names. We believe many correc- 
tiens which have been due to critical or unusually 
careful examination of the paintings will, in all 
cases with the owner’s consent, be made in this 
respect, so that not unfrequent changes will appear. 
We presume it is hardly needful to state that the 
errors of description, and false ascriptions of pic- 
tures to painters and sitters, such as we have 
noticed in examining the current and former dis- 
plays, are due to the owners of the portraits, not to 
the compilers of the Catalogues, who wisely per- 
sisted in declining the critical office, and merely 
recorded the information they received from those 
who are most interested. The public is indebted to 
Mr. R. H. Soden Smith and Mr. R. F. Sketchley 
for the compilation of the Catalogue of this year’s 
gathering, a work which has been well performed. 


It is the more needful to publish this explicitly, | surprise and originality, approached M. Berlioz. | 


because, although we repeated the statement last 
year until our readers must have been tired of it, 
and when opening the subject this season distinctly 
pointed to the owner's responsibility for the short- 
comings of the Catalogue (Athen. No. 2070, p. 855, 
col. 2), some unreasonable dissatisfaction appears 
to exist in the minds of those who ought to be 
better informed and more considerate. 

Some sketches by Copley Fielding, from his own 
portfolios, consisting of celebrated spots in Eng- 
land and Scotland, have been sold during the pre- 
sent week by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge. 
The following specimens are worthy of note: Skid- 
daw and another, 16/.—Porchester Castle, and 
View in North Wales, 137. 10s.—Dover Pier, and 
Newhaven Pier, 217.—View on the Rhine, 117. 10s. 
—Ullswater, and Shore at Sandgate, 14/. 14s.— 





Cuckfield, Sussex, and another, 11/.5s.—Ben Oban, | 








| 
| 
| 
| 
j 





10l.—Dunstafinage Castle, 127.—Entrance to Loch | 


Etive, 11/.— Dunstaffnage Castle, 137.— Loch 
Etive, 13/.—Another view, 15/.—View from Tor- 
lirsk, in Mull, 82/.—Peat Moss, Argyleshire, 
201. 10s.—Ben Ilarive, 36/.—Loch Etive, 251.— 
Leith Hill, Sussex, 107.—Hirfield, in Sussex, 131. 
—View near Cuckfield, in oil, 43/.—Sketch of 
Mountain Scenery, in oil, 33/.—Scene in Glen 
Falloch, in oil, 20/.—A Woodland Scene, in oil, | 
101.—Vessels at Spithead, 302. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
—~— 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. | 

A few weeks ago (Athen. No. 2069), certain of} 
Mr. Lodge Ellerton’s stringed Quartetts were) 
spoken of, and their composer’s manner and accom- | 
plishments were characterized. Here we have a| 
volume containing a set of three, Op. 61, another 
set, Op. 122, a third set, Op. 124 (Schott & Co.). 
A careful examination of these justifies us in re- 
peating every word of commendation offered on 
the former occasion. We find, moreover, in them 
traces of an originality and vigour surpassing any 
that we can recall from the same writer’s pen. For 
instance, the theme of the jinale (always the most 
difficult portion of a work) to the Quartett in E flat, 
Op. 61, is exceedingly good and unborrowed; a 
real theme, in brief. The entire movement, though 
too diffuse, and lacking climax or suspense towards 
its close, is well knit. The Passacaille in the Quar- 
tett in B flat, Op. 122, is clear and characteristic: 
in the same quartett the alternation of minor 
with major keys in the finale adds legitimately to 
the spirit and variety of the composition. The 
Gavotte and Rondo alla Monfrina, in the second 
quartett of the same series, should be also specified. 
Lastly, the adagio and the finale to the Quartett in 
D major, Op. 124. Many more happy touches and 
details could be dwelt on: in lieu of doing this, 
let it be generally said that it would puzzle the 
most resolute admirers of English musical talent to 
name a countryman who has excelled, or even 
equalled, Mr. Lodge Ellerton in this select form of 
composition, with the exception of Onslow, who is 
superior, as exhibiting a more distinct style, and, 
in right cf this, has a niche of his own in the 
gallery of European instrumental writers. Let us 
hope that the time is far off when what is serious 
in Art, indicating sound culture as well as genial 
fancy, shall be disdained by our artists and arbiters 
in favour of the Dervish ravings of the strange 
prophets who have made such havoc with taste, 
reverence and feeling for beauty in Germany. 

A fair, and on the whole favourable, specimen 
of these presents itself in the Prelude ( Vorspiel) to 
Herr Wagner’s ‘ Master-singers of Nuremberg,’ 
arranged for the pianoforte, in a most masterly 
fashion, by Herr von Bulow (Schott & Co.). The! 
compressed version, it is needless to say, affords | 
only indications of what the orchestral effects of | 
the Prelude must be. As tothe production of these 
so as occasionally to carry away his audience, no 








one can question Herr Wagner’s audacity and in- 
genuity. In his combinations of sonority he has | 
made an advance on those of the anxious Meyer- | 
beer, though neither the deceased eclectic master, | 
nor the living Apostle of Revolution with whom we | 


are dealing, has, in the matter of orchestral colour, 


But, be the sound of harps by the score, sackbuts, | 
pipes and dulcimers, of drums big and drums} 
little, of saxhorns and tubas, and monster trom- | 
bones, and the entire array of “ Janissary ” instru- | 
ments ever so imposing, it has only at best a| 
secondary part in the pleasure of those who seek 
for idea, and not those forms of expression which | 
may be mastered by men not possessing a grain of | 
that fancy without which there is no imaginative | 


art. For awhile (to illustrate from another world) | 


° 
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bar 7, we come on an episode which retards rather 
than brings on the explosion at page 3, where 
still more commonplace second subject, yet of the 
same humour as the first one, is exposed with as 
much violence as the orchestra can offer. Let an 
one who is disposed to decry antique forms observe 
the use of the oldest one, alla Rosalia (page 4, 
beginning of bar 11), which might be excused, did 
it not dwindle away into pages of vague affecta- 
tion, for which no possible reason can be assigned, 
save a malicious resolution to take up time and 
tantalize the ear by every possible torment and 
crudity of modulation. At the last bar of page 6 
comes a spirt of a new subject, in a new key, and 


| this, with an amount of pretension and impurity, 


is tortured till a certain relief comes, page 9, bar 7, 
where the eye will acquaint the student that the 
three themes, such as they are, are wrought toge- 
ther. Granted themes stale and characterless 
enough, as here, and an interlacement of them 
like this will offer no difficulty. Every one knows 
the anecdote of Raimondi’s three one-act oratorios, 
which, after having been performed separately in 
succession, were performed simultaneously. The 
coda, beginning at page 11, bar 7, is of the most 
stimulating and brilliant effect. The Prelude would 
gain immensely by condensation, with all save the 
initiated, we are satisfied. That it is great music 
we deny, unless we are to subscribe the breaking up 
of every model, and to the worship of idvls of brass, 
whose feet are, nevertheless, of clay; the false god, 
be he ever so huge in appearance, being thereby 
rendered liable to rottenness and contemptuous 
overthrow by the first rush of water that may 
sweep across the plain, or descend on the high 
place where it is set up for men to bow down to! 





Otyruprc.—A new piece, derived from the 
French, has been produced here. It is entitled 
‘Six Months Ago’—an adaptation from a rhymed 
drama entitled ‘Le Dernier Quartier,’ which has 
been rendered into English prose with some wit 
and spirit. The hero is a fastidious gentleman who 
has been married six months, and lived a country 
life during that time, and is so wearied with the 
monotony of his bliss that his thoughts recur to an 
old acquaintance, one Anastasia, a widow, with 
whom he imagines that he might have been hap- 
pier. His wife, Angelina (Miss Milly Palmer), 
perceives the altered state of his mind with alarm, 
and on his friend Jack Deedes (Mr. H. J. Mon- 
tague), a lawyer, paying them a visit at their villa, 
expresses her dissatisfaction at the intrusion rather 
strongly. But, as usual in these trivial dramas, she 
overhears a conversation between her husband and 
his boon companion, and finding she has a rival, 
determines at once on her course of action. She 
consults with Deedes as to the means of obtaining 
a divorce under the circumstances. Of course, he 
is reluctant to interfere; but the jealousy of the 
lady is too vehement for opposition, and therefore 
he seeks to humour it by apparently complying 
with her request. Accordingly, he explains to the 
enraged wife that she must be prepared with proofs 
of her husband’s cruelty. As none at present exist, 
she resolves to provoke him into striking her, and, 
to secure evidence of the fact, conceals the lawyer 
in an adjoining room. Meantime, a change has 
come over the mind of Mr. Edwin Bliss (such is 
the husband’s name); for he has received infor- 
mation of Anastasia’s coquetry, and, smarting 
under a recent instance of her deceitful disposition, 
has resolved on returning to his marital fidelity. 
Angelina has, therefore, great difficulty in her 
attempts to irritate him, and when at last she 
destroys a vase which had been presented to him 

Anastasia, is surprised at his embracing her 
with delight, instead of inflicting on her an angry 
blow. The lawyer then comes forth as the witness 
of their reconciliation, and thus the play happily 
concludes. Mr. J. Clayton, who represents the 


| Darwin passed for a poet among us. Where is his | husband, plays with much care and finish; and 


| 


glory to-day? Further, in music, the finest fancy 
avails little without sound constructive science. If 
we are to judge from what is here before us, Herr | 
Wagner has neither. The Prelude opens with a | 
pompous phrase, which bears a curious family 
likeness to one in the ‘Tannhiiuser’ march. In 


place of working this out systematically, at page 2, 


\ 


the new comedietta—for it is nothing more—Is 
very likely to become a favourite. 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 
Nor much remains to be said in taking leave of 
our operas in Italian for the present. Both houses 
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are said to have had profitable seasons, Her 
Majesty’s Theatre having been revived by the 
opularity of Mdlle. Nilsson. The Royal Italian 
Opera wound up its performances by the production 
of M. Gounod’s ‘Romeo.’ Neither Signor Verdi's 
‘Don Carlo’ nor his ‘ La Forza’ (the two Italian 
novelties brought forward) will, we imagine, keep 
the stage of either house, The non-fulfilment of 
two of Mr. Mapleson’s promises may be noticed; 
these being the revivals of Spontini’s ‘ La Vestale’ 
and M. Gounod’s ‘ Mireille,’ which opera might 
be said to have been here crushed by the weight 
of Mdlle. Tietjens. It is fair to state, however, 
that the work, though containing some of M. 
Gounod’s loveliest music, has not been successful 
anywhere. It has not been even attempted, 
so far as we know, save in Paris and here. Mr. 
Mapleson’s company did not include a single 
Italian singer of value, with the exception of 
Mdlle. Sinico, Signori Gardoni and Mongini,—his 
three other tenors, Signori Bettini, Tasca and 
Agretti, counting for little. His best and most 
available artist has assuredly been Mr. Santley. 
Mr. Hohler, however self-complacent, has made 
no progress. In Mr. Gye’s corps the leading 
artists have been Mdlle. Patti and Signor Mario. 
That the former has advanced in public favour, if 
that could be,—that Madame Vilda failed to keep 
her ground,—that Madame Lemmens-Sherrington 
anew proved her diligence and versatility,—and 
that Mdlle. Lucca lost none of her popularity with 
that portion of her audience to whom she is accept- 
able,—are facts past disproof:—as also that, in 
spite of the novelty of a grand opera by Signor 
Verdi, the works most in request have been 
‘Faust’ and ‘ Romeo.’ The tale told in the above 
brief summary, if prefigured to our opera chron- 
iclers fifty years ago, would have been laughed to 
scorn; for then Italian Opera and Italian singers 
were ‘‘all in all,” the French school of musical 
drama was declared to have no work worthy of 
consideration by competent English critics, and 
the German opera composers, as a national school, 
were hardly recognized as having existence. 

It is said that Mr. Mapleson contemplates giving 
Opera in English, with a part of his present com- 
pany, during “the fall” and winter. 

Wallace’s ‘ Maritana’ was produced at Sadler's 
Wells Theatre on Monday, with Miss Ida Gillies 
and Mr. Eliot Galer in the principal characters. 
Does this indicate yet another attempt to establish 
English Opera? Every one who cares for the sub- 
ject must deprecate ‘‘a false start,” well aware 
that ripe preparation, such as secures a good work- 
ing company and exact musical execution, has 
more to do with permanent success than the 
appearance of any given star. Unless these mat- 
ters be wisely and deliberately provided for before- 
hand, there is no chance of a satisfactory result ; 
but, on the other hand, yet another discourage- 
ment, by which the settlement of the question is 
adjourned. 

Meanwhile, among our born enemies and dear 
allies, the French, a determination to foster and 
protect national opera is evident, possibly as much 
in excess as is in an opposite direction our neglect 
of everything of the kind. In approbation of a 
report laid before Government, the Imperial 
Ministry offers three prizes for operas and accepted 
poems for the same. The first, a three-act work 
for the Grand Opéra, is musically open to tried 
French musicians; the second, another three-act 
work for the Opéra Comique, is not to be competed 
for by composers who have had operas, to the 
amount of two acts, represented at that theatre, 
orat the Grand Opéra; for the third, the arena 
of which is the ThéAtre Lyrique, every composer 
is at liberty ‘‘ to choose the poem which suits him 
best, whatever be its humour, its form, or its 
extent.” Every accepted work, it is settled, must 
be represented within a year after its acceptance. 
There may be something too much of the hotbed, 
some over-legislation, in this measure, however 
genially intended, and, as such, a rebuke to our 
authorities, who appear to freeze (or, like Mrs. 
Wilfer, “‘shudder”’) when the slightest notion of 
accrediting or assisting music is presented to them. 

As codicil to the above paragraph, among the 
medals given by the International Exhibition Com- 
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mittee to professors of popular instruction of sing- 
ing, one has been awarded to Mr. Hullah, by the 
side of another to Madame Chevé, widow of the 
professor whose system was in the strongest con- 
ceivable antagonism to that so happily adapted 
and transformed for English uses from the method 
of Wilhem. 

To judge from contemporary report, the Royal 
Academy Students’ Concert, recently given, revealed 
no talent of striking promise, save among a few 
pianoforte-players. 

The entertainment of Mr. and Mrs. Howard 
Paul was the attraction to the Saturday entertain- 
ment at the Crystal Palace this day week. 

A coming tenor, Mr. Varley, of Bradford, is 
announced in the Orchestra as one “of whom 
report speaks in the highest terms.” 

Signor Mario, it is said, intends to fall into the 
fashion of the hour and the occupation which suits 
his powers, and meditates singing English ballads 
on an autumnal tour in England, ere starting for 
St. Petersburg. 

“What,” asks a friend, ‘‘is meant by the adver- 
tisement of ‘The Dream of St. Jerome,’ arranged 
from the celebrated pianoforte composition by 
Beethoven, commemorated by Thackeray in his 
‘Adventures of Philip,’ as a new sacred song? Is 
this not the theme for variations from the Pianoforte 
Sonata, Op. 26, to which Moore wrote the lyric 
‘St. Jerome’s Love,’— : 

Who is the maid my spirit seeks? 

which was published, words and music, among his 
‘Sacred Melodies’? If such be the case, surely 
Moore’s is not a new sacred song. It is hardly to 
be conceived that a new writer of any modesty 
would venture on the ground already occupied by 
the most complete, because the most musical, song- 
writer whom this country has ever possessed.” 

It would seem from the Welsh newspapers that 
parochial choral festivals are coming into favour. 
One was given the other day by the Llandaff 
Diocesan Choral Association, in which two-and- 
thirty voices, contributed by twelve choirs, took 
part. 
Every one is to have a monument now-a-days. 
The Germans are conspiring to raise one to that 
empirical man of genius the Abbé Vogler. A con- 
cert in commencement of a fund for the purpose 
was the other day given at Darmstadt with a good 
result. We read that the widow of Meyerbeer (one 
of Vogler’s two distinguished pupils—Weber was 
the other) gracefully sent a liberal contribution to 
the fund. 

Every one also is now to have a medal, especially 
a French man or woman in France. We cannot 
but wonder at the one sent by the Conservatoire 
Concert Committee to Mdlle. Battu, in commemo- 
ration of her singing music from ‘ Alceste’ at one 
of their concerts last winter. So far as we know, 
no compliment of the kind was paid to Madame 
Viardot on a similar occasion. Which of the two 
is the greater artist and singer? 

We have the following from a friend generally 
to be trusted, and anything but given to enthu- 
siastic praise, especially of German music, at pre- 
sent in the Rhineland: “You may like to hear, 
what I am very happy to tell you, that Herr 
Reinecke’s opera, ‘ Kénig Manfred,’ was produced 
at Wiesbaden the night before last (July the 26th), 
with most complete and genuine success. It is, in- 
deed, a very fine work, and quite surprised me. I 
had not the least expectation that he would put 
forth anything like the dramatic power which his 
opera evinces. It is a great five-act tragedy, with 
ballet, &c. Much of the recitative is accompanied 
after the modern fashion, but admirably accom- 
panied, and for the most part well expressed. The 
choruses and jinales are vigorous and effective. 
There is no lack of graceful melody, well written 
for the voices. The orchestra is admirably treated 
throughout. The prelude to the fifth act, for 
stringed instruments only, con sordini, is exqui- 
sitely beautiful, and was encored with enthusiasm. 
On the whole, I have heard very few productions 
of dramatic music within the last ten years that 
have given me anything like the pleasure and satis- 
faction of ‘Konig Manfred.’ ”—Good news this, 
the present discouraging dearth of German operas 
considered, 





We hear that, in the course of next month, there 
will be a musical festival at Meiningen, and on the 
Wartburg; and that at the latter the Abbé Liszt’s 
oratorio of ‘St. Elizabeth’ will be produced. It is 
vexatious that so much difficulty exists in ascer- 
taining the precise particulars of meetings like 
this, not merely in London, but even in Germany, 
so large is the number of English summer tourists 
who would be glad to shape their plans of holiday 
with reference to celebrations which can hardly 
fail to be interesting and instructive. 

It is said that M. Rubinstein is about to write an 
opera on a French libretto, for Paris. 

The Italian musical journals announce that 
Signor Federigo Ricci is engaged on a new opera 
buffa, which is, probably, to be entitled ‘Don 
Chischiotte e Sanzio Pancia,’—that Signora Doria 
has been singing, in ‘ Lucia,’ at the San Carlo, 
Naples, with Signor Castelli, a tenor from whom 
much may be expected,—that Signor Miceli has 
received a commission to write an opera on the 
taking story of ‘Belshazzar’s Feast,’—that Sig- 
nor Schira is at work on a five-act opera, entitled 
‘Lea,’ and that Signor Boccolini is to be looked to 
as a rising baritone. 

The following paragraph from a French journal is 
too curious a fragment of the history of artists to be 
passed over:—‘ M. Thalberg, now in Paris” (to 
translate), ‘“‘has obtained from the juries of the 
Paris Exhibition honourable mention of his wine 
of Pausilippo. The vineyard was planted from 
Burgundy cuttings, by M. Thalberg’s father-in- 
law, Lablache.” There is a difference, however, 
in the two proprietors, both among the most dis- 
tinguished ornaments of the world of music. 
Lablache, having planted his vines, left them, and 
died in the exercise of the art which he adorned 
so nobly. M. Thalberg has retired in the prime of 
his career—long ere any one found him superfluous, 
or displaced, or equalled by successor—from Art 
into merchandise, from the pianoforte to the cask 
and the counter. The respective traits of character 
of two first-class artists could hardly be more 
emphatically marked than by this historical 
anecdote. 

Mdlle. Nilsson is to sing in a new opera, ‘ Les 
Bluets,’ by M. Cohen, before she goes to the Grand 
Opéra to take the part of Ophelia in the ‘ Hamlet’ 
of M. A. Thomas. 

Can any one versed in Mendelssohn's music tell 
us what is meant by the announcement that at a 
late performance at Orleans, given there by the 
Seminarist pupils, the composer’s choruses to the 
‘ Prometheus’ of Aischylus were executed ? 

The new Athénée concert-room, where some 
of M. Pasdeloup’s most interesting concerts were 
held, is, so far as can be made out, to be trans- 
formed into a theatre, where trifles such as those 
given at Les Bouffes Ps¥isiens are to be repre- 
sented. 

Mr. Harris, at the time present one of the most 
accomplished and successful stage managers in 
Europe, has been retained, it is said, for the Opera 
at St. Petersburg during the coming winter. 

Malle. de Murska, the meteoric, has flitted back 
to the Opera at Vienna. 

All manner of promises are made by our con- 
temporaries for M. Dumas the elder. One week 
we are told that he has been retained to give 
“‘Conférences” (as the French have it) in Ame- 
rica,—the next, that he is busy on yet another 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ (quere, a translation from 
Shakspeare?) in verse. . 

The amateur performance, given last week at 
Manchester on behalf of Mr. Bennett’s widow and 
family, was thoroughly successful, and produced a 
very large sum in aid of its benevolent object. To 
quote a contemporary, ‘“‘The triumviretta (Mr. 
Sullivan’s ‘ Box and Cox’) went off with a roar!” 
Meanwhile, companies of theatrical amateurs, 
including (as Jenkins might say), the “scions of 
several noble houses,” are so steadily presenting 
themselves at our theatres, that in justice to their 
professional brethren, should the habit continue, 
it may become needful to deal with them according 
to their intrinsic merits as actors, and without any 
allowance for escutcheons or strawberry-leaves. 

Herr Pentenrieder, a German composer from 


whom good things were hoped some years ago, and 
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whose grand opera, ‘Die Nacht auf Pulazzi,’ | 
represented in 1840 at Munich, was well received, 
and made the tour of a few German towns, died | 
in the Bavarian capital not long ago. 





MISCELLANEA 


—— 


Arthur Wolfe, Lord Viscount Kilwarden.—As a | 
fair specimen of the inaccurate writing which we 
frequently meet with in the current literature of 
the day, I select the following short paragraph from 
Sir Cusack P. Roney’s ‘How to Spend a Month 
in Ireland,’ page 49 (London, 1861):—‘‘In this 
street also [Thomas Street, Dublin] Lord Kil- 
warden was dragged from his carriage by a mob, 
infuriated by the execution of Robert Emmett 
(whose memory has been preserved in more than 
one of Moore’s beautiful lyrics), and was rescued 
with difficulty, and only after his nephew [the 
Rev. Mr. Wolfe] had been brutally murdered.” 
These words would lead us to suppose that Robert 
Emmet (not Emmett) had suffered the extreme 
penalty of the law, and that while Lord Kil- 
warden’s nephew was murdered, as was the case, 
his lordship’s life was saved with difficulty from 
the fury of his assailants. But what were the facts? | 
A very few words will suffice to prove that there 
is no little inaccuracy on the part of Sir C. P. 
Roney. The attack on “ the great and good’’ Lord 
Kilwarden (as Lord Avonmore justly styled him | 
in his address to the grand juries of the county and | 
city of Dublin) took place on the 23rd of July, 1803, 
as is mentioned, for example, in Maxwell's ‘ His- 
tory of the Irish Rebellion,’ page 409; but the 
sentence of death passed on Emmet was not 
carried into execution until the 20th of the follow- 
ing September, his trial having been held only the 
day before. Therefore, most certainly it was not 
the case that the mob had been ‘infuriated by 
the execution of Robert Emmett.” Of the attack 
on Lord Kilwarden, with whom his daughter and 
nephew were at the time, Dr. R. R. Madden has 
supplied full particulars in the third volume of his 
*United Irishmen ; their Lives and Times’ (London, 
1860). To his work I refer all those who may be 
anxious for more information upon the subject than 
I have either the wish or the time to give; and I | 
shall merely state that Mr. Wolfe was murdered 
on the spot; that Miss Wolfe had a wonderful 
escape ; and that Lord Kilwarden, having been | 
mortally wounded, “lived for about an hour after 
he had been carried to the watch-house” in an 
adjoining street—not exactly, I think, what is to 
be inferred from Sir C. P. Roney’s statement. In 
Maxwell's ‘ History,’ there is a striking illustration 
of ‘‘the murder of Lord Kilwarden,” by George 
Cruikshank. I have in my possession the duplicate of 
Lord Kilwarden’s will, dated the 25th of December, 
1800, and also a codicil in his lordship’s handwriting, 
dated the 31st of July, 1802. From the latter, 
which is a highly interesting document, and one 
that does honour to the writer, I gladly make an 
extract: ‘* Whereas my beloved daughter, Elizabeth 
Wolfe, hath been long afflicted by a cruel disease, | 
from which there is no reasonable ground to hope 
she will recover, and it becomes necessary, upon a 
due consideration of my affairs, to make a different 
provision for my said daughter, Elizabeth, from | 
that which I make for her sister [Marianne], I 
therefore, with grief of heart (for never did father 
love a daughter more dearly, nor ever did or can a 
daughter better merit a father’s love), revoke the 
legacy of six thousand pounds by my said will 
given to my said daughter Elizabeth, and I give 
the sum of six thousand pounds to the said William 
[afterwards Lord] Downes and Robert French, 
their executors, administrators and assigns,” & 
Dr. Madden furnishes the following not 
Wolfe’s death, and with it I conclude: 








‘* Miss 
Elizabeth Wolfe, youngest daughter of Lord Kil- | 
warden, who was in the carriage with her father 
when he was massacred, in July, 1803, died at 


Clifton, near Bristol, in May, 1806.’ 
Beaver H. Bracker. 





To CorrtsronDENTs.—W,. R.—W, T.—G. $.—D. S.— 
J. H. G.—W. J. D.—received. 


} fortunate in having such an interpreter with the French people.” 





Now ready at all the Libraries, 
LOUIS BLANC’S NEW WORK 
ON ENGLAND. 


LETTERS on ENGLAND, 


By LOUIS BLANC. 
Translated under the Author’s Revision. 
FIRST SERIES. 

2 vols. post 8yo. 168. 


“These sparkling letters written on and within ‘Old England’ 
by a wit, a scholar, and a gentleman.”—Atheneum. 


THE FIRST SERIES, 


Two Volumes, 


Comprises Letters on the following Subjects :— 


* Essays and Reviews’—The Syrian Question—Tea and the Penny 
Papers—The English in China—The Volunteers—Danger incurred 
by the Shopmen—Epsom Races—A “ Strike” in England—Sensa- 
tional Amusements—A Week of Horrors—Industrial Crimes— 
Lord John Russell—Death of Lord Herbert—Protestant Into- 
lerance—England above all—The Queen—A Letter of Mrs. H. B. 
Stowe—English Preachers—The Lord Mayor—The Gallows—Death 
of Sir James Graham—Saxon Good Sense—Death of Prince Albert 
—How the Poor die—Catholicism in Ireland—Schools in England 
—Sir Wm. Armstrong’s Gun—The International Exhibition, 1862 
—Mr. Gladstone—The English in India—Game Laws in England 
—William Roupel—Garibaldi—A Battle in Hyde Park—Mr. Cob- 
den—The English and the Confederates—The Garotters—Boxing 
fashionable—Mr. Bright at Birmingham, ce. &c. 





LETTERS on ENGLAND, 


By LOUIS BLANC. 
Translated, under the Author’s sanction, 
By James Hurron and L. J. Trorrer. 
SECOND SERIES. 


2 vols. post Svo. 163. 








THE SECOND SERIES, 


Two Volumes, 


Comprises Letters on the following and many other Subjects :— 


The Times—Income of the Prince of Wales— Princess Alexandra’s | 
Triumphal Entry into London—Lord Palmerston and Poland— | 
The Cotton Crisis—The Lord Mayor's Police—A Trial for Breach | 
of Promise—Death of Sir George C. Lewis—A Strange Sentence | 
— Death of Stonewall Jackson: Effect produced in England — | 
Bishop Colenso—The French Expedition in Mexico and the Times 
—The Love of the Marvellous in England—A Letter from the | 
Queen— The Congress of German Subjects at Frankfort — The | 
Prize-Fighters —The Ghost Club—Death of the Archbishop of | 
Dublin—Death of Lord Lyndhurst—A Thing to talk about in 
Whispers—The Mexican Question—Heenan and Tom King—Mr. 
Cobdenand the Times—Death of Thackeray—Territorial Property 
in England, &c. 


From the Spectator. 

“We can no more condense these letters than we could condense 
perfumes, no more display their special merit by extracts than we 
could show the beauty of a flower by little snippets from its leaves. 
Uur only business is to state a conviction that to those who care to 
study recent English history with the help of a mind essentially 
foreign, but of rare insight and honesty, to all who like to gaze on 
a well-known landscape from a new point of observation, these 
letters will prove most pleasant and most instructive......Sure we 
are that those who do read them will rise with a feeling of instruc- 
tion, such as that with which one quits a church tower or lofty 
hill, a feeling as if details had at last gathered themselves in a 
whole, as if one understood the geography of the little district the 
topography of which was so familiar.” 





From the Atheneum. 

* Our readers will see that we have only touched on two or three 
of the many important subjects handled by M. Louis Blanc. He 
deals with passing events, 1 even with passing folli »—holding 
up a mirror in which we can see ourselves; but his pen is always 
guided by a serious motive. Even when he is brightest and wittiest, 
—and he is sometimes singularly bright and epigrammatic,—his 
observations are remarkable for their good sense. England is 





*,_* The Two Series, complete, 4 vols. 
uniform, 32s. 


London: Sampson Low, Son & Marston, 
Milton House, Ludgate-hill. 








AUGUST NUMBER OF 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


Contents. 

CHARITABLE ENDOWMENTS, in their RELATION to the 
STATE and to PUBLIC TAXATION. By Thomas Hare, 

THEODORE PARKER. By Moncure D. Conway. 

MACBETH and LADY MACBETH. By P. W. Clayden. 

LEGAL ETIQUETTE. By Albert V. Dicey. 

SIR CECIL BEADON’S DEFENCE. By J. M. Capes. 

The Md a ROSE. Chaps. XXVII—XXIX. By G. J. Whyte 

elville. 

The LAW of TRADE COMBINATIONS in FRANCE, By 
Francis D. Longe. 

Mr. FROUDE on the SCIENCE of HISTORY. 

PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 

CRITICAL NOTICES :—Kennedy’s ‘ Legendary Fictions of the 
Irish Celts,’ by Henry Stuart Fagan; ‘A Week in a French 
Country House,’ by M, Meredith ; Churchill's ‘ Life of Atd ¢ 
Kader,’ by Robert Giffen; Erckmann-Chitrian’s * Histoire 
d'un Homme du Peuple,’ by Sir David Wedderburn, Bart,- 
* La Lyre Frangaise,’ by the Editor. . 


ABD EL KADER, Ex-Sultan of the 
Arabs of Algeria; Written from his own dictation and other 
authentic sources. By Col. CHURCHILL, Author of ‘Ten 
Years’ Residence in Mount Lebanon,’ * Druzes and Maronites 
under Turkish Rule,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 92. 


MEMOIR of General JAMES OGLE. 


THORPE, one of the Earliest Reformers of Prison Discipline 
in England, and Founder of Georgia, in America. By 
ROBERT WRIGHT, Author of ‘ The Life of General Wolfe” 
Post 8vo. with Map, 10s. 6d. 


By the Editor, 











NORWAY: its People, Products and 
Institutions. By the Rev. JOHN wt tg British 


Consular Chaplain at Christiania. Post 8vo. 78. 


NEW NOVELS, 
At all Libraries. 
FLORA ADAIR. By Miss Donelan. 


2 vols. post Svo. (This day. 


NO MAN’S FRIEND. By F. W. 


ROBINSON, Author of ‘ Grandmother's Money,’ &c. 3 vols. 


ARTINGALE CASTLE. By T. A. 


TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 


OLD COURT. 


By W. Uarrison Ains- 
WORTH. 3 vols. 


“Mr. Ainsworth has given us a story of the present day, lively, 
bustling, and full of incident. Although the foundation of the 
tale of ‘Old Court’ is tragic, and there are melo-dramatic situa- 
tions enough to make a good play, yet the general effect produced 
is cheerful and amusing. The heroine, Lucetta, is a charming 
creature, as gay as a lark. fond of admiration, and enjoying sue- 
cess. Her lovers are dashing and devoted ; her father melancholy 
and interesting, with a cruel mystery hanging over him. The 
villain of the piece is a very well-drawn character, and the pro- 
gress of the whole narrative is stirring and animated. This novel 
of * Old Court’ is likely to be more than commonly —— 

Bxcaminer. 








~f ¥ 

The ROMANCE of a GARRET; or, 
the Life of a Man of Letters; with his Misfortunes, Failnres, 
Successes. Hopes, Fears and Adventures. By SYDNEY 
WHITING. 2 vols. 21s. 

“ Mr. Fisher dilates on his myopy, moral and physical, but it 
has not ga aart or clouded his perception of moral, social, or 
even metaphysical difficulties, and his clear mental vision and 
astute reflections on men, manners, things, characters, and events 
are full of genial wit and wisdom.’—Morning Advertiser. 


JOHN THORPE’S MARRIAGE: a 
Tale of Hopshire and the Antilles. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 
[Second Edition now ready. 


PERCY’S WIFE. By B. II. Bee. 1 vol. 





New Volume of the ‘‘ Charies Dickers 
Edition.’’ 


OLIVER TWIST. With Eight Illus- 


trations. Price 33. 





Chapman & Hall’s Standard Editions— 
New Volumes. 
hae ea lag 
GRIFFITH GAUNT. By Charies 
READE. With 6 Illustrations, crown 8vo. 63. [Yow ready. 
Crown 8vo. 
[Invnediately. 


By Ouida. 


Limmediately. 


CHANDOS. 


with Frontispiece, 63. 


CECIL CASTLEMAINE. 


6s. 


By Ouida. 


CaapmMan & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
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THE NEW MACAZINE. 











On Thursday, the 15th of August, price 6d., or by post 8 stamps, 






NUMBER I. 


THE BROADWAY. 


LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
AN INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE. 








CONTENTS OF NO. I. 


1, BRAKESPEARE; OR, THE FORTUNES OF A FREE LANCE. 
By the Author of ‘Guy Livingstone.’ With a full-page Illustration by J. A. 
PASQUIER. Chapters I. to V. 


. CHARMIAN. By Ropert Bucwanan. 
. DRAMATIC CRITICS CRITICISED. By Jonn Hotiinesneap. 
. A WONDERFUL CRAB. By Ernest Griser. With 8 Illustra- 


tions. 


. WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT AND AMERICAN POETRY. 


By W. CLark RUSSELL. 
6. FLO’S FATE. By Ciement Scorr. 


7. HOLLAND HOUSE. By the Rev. J.C. M. BEetiew. 
page Illustration by R. C. HULME, 


8. FALLING IN LOVE. By the Author of ‘The Gentle Life.’ 

9. IN THE SEASON. By Epmunp Yares. With a full-page Illustration. 
10. ENGLISH STABILITIES. By the Rev. C. W. Denison. 

11. SECOND THOUGHTS. By F.C. Burnanp. 


Preface or Introduction. Chapter I. 
Post Preface. Chapter IT, 


12, AMARANTH. 


mm oO bo 


or 


With a full- 


By SaviLe CLARKE. 


No. II. will contain Contributions from 


The Author of ‘ Guy Livingstone.’ “ NICHOLAS.” 

W. W. FENN. MRS. J. H. RIDDELL. 
J. ASHBY STERRY. REV. C. W. DENISON. 
SAMUEL LOVER. | REV. J.C. M. BELLEW. 
ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. | F.C. BURNAND. 

W. S. GILBERT. | And others. 


Tho following Authors have promised also to write in 
the Broadway :— 


ARTHUR W. A. BECKETT. CHARLES KNIGHT. 
THOMAS ARCHER. M. LAING MEASON. 
R. M, BALLANTYNE. ane ene 

J. T. BURGESS. paragon FORD. 

H. J. BYRON. PROFESSOR PEPPER. 
THE REV. JOHN E. COX. 


W. J. PROWSE. 
STIRLING COYNE. 


W. B. RANDS. 
SIDNEY DARYL. W. H. RUSSELL, LL.D. 
AMELIA B,. EDWARDS. 


T. W. ROBERTSON. 
M. BETHAM EDWARDS. GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
DR. FENNELL. 


WILLIAM SAWYER. 
PERCY FITZGERALD. 


HESBA STRETTON. 
ANDREW HALLIDAY. W. B. TEGETMEIER. 
TOM HOOD. 


W. MOY THOMAS. 








‘THE BROADWAY’ is our Title, and our Scheme is as broad as our 
Name. 


In this era of International Congresses and International Colleges, of 
International Coinage and International Cookery, and, best of all, of Inter- 
national Exhibitions, fruitful in honourable rivalry, in friendly competition, 
in peace and good fellowship, we do but bow to the spirit of the age, and 
follow in the track which the wisest and best of our Teachers have marked 
out in establishing that which, to a certain extent, may be considered an 
International Magazine. 


It has been made a matter of reproach against ‘Quarles’ Emblems’ that 
they are so very subtle as to be incomprehensible to the majority of students. 
Such an accusation cannot be levelled against our symbolism. All who run 
may read it. There is a Broadway in London, half-way up Ludgate Hill. 
There is a Broadway in New York, running through the entire island of 
Manhattan. Britannia, as everybody knows, resides at the Bank of England, 
where she is perpetually having her portrait engraved on ten-pound notes. 
Columbia is politically at home in Washington; but in literature and com- 
merce she equally patronizes Boston and New York. It is our earnest desire 
that Britannia should shake hands with Columbia intellectually, and that 
both should shake hands with us financially. It is our heartfelt wish that 
the Dove of peace should put the Lion and the Eagle on the very best terms 
with one another, and that all the three, stretching the Atlantic cable as a 
tight-rope, should begin to dance a grand international “ break down,” and 
never leave off. We do not mean to break down, if the British and American 
public will only lend us “ their kind hearts and hands.” 


The First Number of ‘Tur Broapway,’ price Sixpence, will be published 
on the 15th of August, 1867. The Magazine will consist of Eighty pages, 
illustrated by our best artists and our foremost engravers. The tone of our 
periodical will be decidedly entertaining, recreative, and light: that is to say, 
we shall endeavour to be suciable without being frivolous; and if we occa- 
sionally aim at being instructive, we shall most scrupulously avoid being indi- 
gestible. Politics we shall eschew: politics being dull things, which few 
understand, and fewer still are any better for understanding. 


The composition of our literary staff will be eminently International: a 
graceful blending of right English oak and ash with the tough, but pliant 
hickory, the graceful bird's-eye maple, and the fascinating butternut. We 
desire that the English green lane should lead to the wide Western prairie, 
and that our little English brooks, which, tiny as they are, “run on for ever,” 
should empty themselves into the giant lakes of the American continent. To 
abandon metaphor, we have made, and are making, arrangements with the 
best authors and authoresses of the United States for the supply of original 
MSS., exclusively to be published by us. Some of our British contributors 
also may from time to time touch on American subjects: the ‘‘ International’’ 
character of our Magazine will thus be sedulously kept in view, to the draw- 
ing closer together, we trust, of the bonds of union between. the two coun- 
tries. 


We have thus sketched out, as comprehensively as we are enabled to do, 
the plan of an undertaking which, energetically conducted, cannot fail, we 
hope, to achieve a legitimate success. The ultimate verdict rests, of course, 
with the public; but our Way is very Broad indeed. ‘The world may enter 
in numbers as fast as ever they please without fear of being jostled or crushed. 
There will be plenty to see on both sides of the way; and there shall be 
nothing narrow in our proceedings save our price, which may be emphatically 
said to be “as thin as a sixpence.” 





OFFICEs: 
Lonpon: THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE-HILL. 


New Yorx: 416, BROOME-STREET, (2nd Block East of Tur Broapway). 
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CHEAP EDITION OF ADAM BEDE. 


In crown Svo. with Seven Illustrations on Wood, 3s. 6d. cloth, 


A D A M B E D EL. 


By GEORGE ELIOT. 


Witiiam Bracxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
To be had of all Booksellers. 





This day is published, in 2 vols. post Svo. 21s, 


ON THE BOULEVARDS: 


Or, Memorable Men and Things sketched on the spot, 1865—1866, 
Together with TRIPS to NORMANDY and BRITTANY. 
By W. BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
** This is a charming book.”—Globe, July 1, 1867. 


London: Wu. H. Atten & Co. 13, Waterloo-place, S.W. 





MR. GRANT’S NEW NOVEL, 


THE WHITE COCKADE, 


By the AUTHOR of ‘THE ROMANCE OF WAR,’ 
Is now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
**We cannot say too much in praise of Mr. Grant’s book. It is a well-written history of the period, and has 
evidently been got up with much care and pains. Such novels as these are worth reading, and are an immense improve- 
ment upon the objectless trash of modern light literature.’’—Observer. 


GEORGE RovutLepcE & Sons, The Broadway, Ludgate-hill. 





MRS. CHILD’S NEW NOVEL, 


ROSA AND FLORA, 


By LYDIA MARIA CHILD, 
Author of ‘ Spring Flowers,’ ‘The History and Condition of Women,’ 


Is now ready at all the Libraries. 


GEORGE RovuTLeDGE & Sons, The Broadway, Ludgate-hill. 


COMPLETION of Mr. LONGFELLOW’S TRANSLATION of DANTE. 
ISSUE OF THE ENTIRE WORK. 
In crown 8vo. cloth, 760 pages, price 7s. 6d. 


DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY: 


THE INFERNO—THE PURGATORIO—THE PARADISO. 
A NEW TRANSLATION, by H. W. LONGFELLOW. 
The Broadway, Ludgate-hill. 





GEORGE RovuTLeDGE & Sons, 


ARIS EXHIBITION: 
VISITORS can be INSURED AGAINST 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTSonthe JOURNEY THERE and 3B ACK, 
Or against 
omen of ALL KINDS on the DOUBLE E JO 
s well as DURING their STAY in PARIS. nee: 


The TICKETS may be obtained at the PRINCIPAL 
STA’ IONS in the Kingdom; RAILWAY 


Of the COMPANY’S LOCAL AGENTS; 
At COOK’S EXCURSION OFFICE, 98, Fleet-street; 
And at the Offices, 
10, REGENT-STREET, and 64, CORNHILL. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary, 


I J NIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
EXTENSION TO FOUNDATION SCHOOLS. 
Additions for Forty years’ average nearly 2 per cent. per annum, 
CHARLES McCABE, Secretary, 
_No. 24, Suffolk-street, London, S.W. 
HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, LoMBARD-STREET 
and CHARING CROSS. Established 1782. 


Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
Prompt and liberal loss settlemen 


GEORGE v LOVELL, Secretary. 
I MPERIAL 








LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

Instituted 1829, 

Bek paccos —_ of the Profits divided among the Assured every 


Assurances of "all kinds, Without Profits, at considerably Reduced 
a 
Policies granted at very Low Rates of Premium for the First Five 


The ti Liberal Conditions in respect of Foreign Residence and 
Travel, Revival of Lapsed f olicies and Surrender Va lues. 
ager WwW ond Licences free of charye, when the ciroeumstances are 

avoura 
Endowments f for Children. 

The revised P: rospectus, with full particulars and tables, to be 
obtained at the Company's Offices in London, 1, Old Broad-street, 
E.C., and 16, Pall Mall, 8.W., ane of the Agents throughout the 
Kingdom. NDREW BADEN, Actuary. 


BREAKFAST. 
iD rr es * s cee 8s 
INVIGORATING AND GRATEFUL. 
JARIS EXHIBITION.—A Silver Medal, 
being the ONLY MEDAL awarded to any English Manu. 
facturer of CHOCOLATE and COCOA, has been obtained by 


J. S. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL and LONDON. 








Fry’s Chocolate for Eating and for the Table, 
in great variety. 


Fry’s Homeopathic Cocoa, distinguished by its 


purity, delicacy of flavour, and nutritious pro; “oy 


ROKEN ORIN A, LASS, 
EARTHENWARE, WOODS, CABINET k.. ORK, and 
FANCY ARTICLES, 
securely, strongly, and neatly mended with DAVY’s ORIGINAL 
DIAMOND CEMENT (DAVY’S). 
CAU TION. All are spurious unless having the name of 
*“E. DAVY,” the srigtpall Inventor. 
N.B. —Manufactured by "BARCLAY SONS, 95, Farringdon- 
street ; and sold by all respectable Chemist: in 18. Bottles. 


I Asy CHAIRS, COUCHES, and SOFAS, 
BEST QUALITY. 
Upwards of 200 different shapes constantly on view for selection 
and immediate delivery. Easy Chairs made to any pattern on 
approv: - = T. H. FILMER & SON’S Manufactory, 31, 32, and 
28, BERNERS- STRE Er, Oxford. street, W., and 34 and 35, 
CHARLES STREET 
An Ilustrated Briced Catalogue sent post free. 























THE BROADWAY. 





NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC.—If you wish to obtain a copy of 
this new Magazine on the day of publication, you are advised to 
order it at once from your Bookseller, as nearly every copy of the 
First Edition has already been subscribed for. 





The NEW NOVEL, Reprinted from ‘ BELGRAVIA.’ 


Tn 2 vols. 


C I RC EZ. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,’ 


Fourth Edition, in 3 vols., now ready, 
RUPERT -GODWIN. 
A NOVEL. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,’ ke. 





&c. 





+ ¥ 
K. LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES 
and CONDIMENTS. 

E. LAZENBY & SON Png og - the cel Beheated receigts 
and Manufacturers of th CKLES, SAUCES d COND. 
MENTS, so long and Se distinguished by their name, a: 
compelled to caution the public against the inferior preparations 
which are put up and labelled in close imitation of their goods, 
with a view to mislead the public. Consumers having difficulty 
in procuring the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers at their Foreign 
Warehouse, 6, EDWARDS-STREET, Portman-square, London, 
W.. Priced Lists px ist free on application. 


ARVEY'S SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The 
admirers of this otinntel Sauce are potent requested 
to observe that cach Bottle bears the well-known label, signed 
** Elizabeth Lazenby.” This label is protected by perpetual in- 
junction in Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none 
can be genuine. 
E. LAZENBY & SON, of 6, EDWARDS-STREET, Portman- 
square, London, as Sole Proprietors of the receipt of Harvey's 
Sauce, are compelled to give this caution, from the fact that their 
labels are closely imitated with a view to deceive purchasers. 

Sold by all respects able Grocers, Drugsists and Oilmen. 


R. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD- 
LIVER OIL.—The exienoremiary efficacy of this unrivalled 
preparation in the treatment o: » Chronic B 
Asthma, Coughs, rar Denice, of Adults and Children, is now 
thoroughly recognized. Invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 
palatable, and cnaily taken, it is emp atically acknowledged by 
the highest medics authorities to be inco’ pub superior to 
every other kind. Hence ee un pecouantte public patronage 
it has obtained. Sir H mde farsh, Bart. describes it to 
be “avery pure oil, not likely to create disgust, Tah a therapeutic 
agent of great value.” Dr. Letheby writes,* It is universally 
acknowle: eed that it has great therapeutic pewer.” Dr. 1 Lankes- 
ter, F.R.S., “deems it preferable to any other kind as regards 
i and li letficacy.” Dr. Lawrance “ invariabl 
prescribes it Hasan it is not a manufactured compound in whic 














he efficacy of this invaluable medicine is destroyed.” —Sold d only 
n capsuled imperial half-pints, 28. 6d.; pints, 4s. 9d.; quarts, oie 
labelled with Dr. De Jongh’s stamp and signature, by his So! 


Consignees, ANSAR, HARFORD & CQ., 77; Strand, London, 





London: Warp, Lock & TytEr, Warwick House, Paternoster-row. 





W.C., and respectable Chemists. 
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= UM OSES & S O N, 
eady-made and Bespoke Tatiers, Habit Makers, Woollen 
La tte rs, Hosiers = and Shoe Manufacturers, and 
General ‘Outfitters for all Classe: 

E. MOSES & SON respectfully invite an inspection of their 
Stock of peade-cate Clothing, which, in m tude, ae: 
Jowness of prices, and general excellence, surpasses any that has 
ever been P noed before the public. 

The Bespoke Clothing or Order Department is furnished with 
avery large assortment of materials selected with peaeer care 
from the ‘principal home and foreign marke y first-class 
cutters are employed, and therefore “the best styles "aud a perfect 
fit can be depended upon. 

The Hosiery and Drapery, Hat and Cap, and Boot and Shoe 
Departments are also supplied with a large and varied stock. 

The Outfitting Department contains every requisite for the 
Sea or Shore, including Tin Ware and Cabin Furniture of every 

riptic 
i ticles for charitable objects supplied at wholesale prices. 
Estimates promptly furnished. 


E. MOSES & SON’S ESTABLISHMENTS 
CLOSED EVERY FRIDAY EVENING at Sunset till 
SATURDAY EVENING at Sunset, when business is resumed 
till Eleven o'clock. 
Every article is marked the lowest price in plain figures, from 
which no abatement can be rr 
article i of will be exch 
will fii be returned 
List of Prices with Rules for Self-measurement, Patterns, and 
Fashion Sheet, and * History of London’ (Second Part), gratis and 
post free. 
TO TOURISTS AND EXCURSIONISTS. 
~E. MOSES & SON have made preparations on a large scale, in 
all departments of their business, for Tourists and Excursionists, 
and respectfully invite an inspection. 
The following are the London Addresses of E. MOSES & SON: 
154, MINORIES., 
155, MINORIES, 
156, MINORIES 
157, MINORIES, 
8, AL 
84, A 
85, 
86, 
87, 


d, or the money 





PP 


TE. 
NEW ‘OX FORD-STREET. 
NEW OXFORD-STREET. 


508, NEW OXFORD- STREET. 
1, HART-STR 
» He ART: STREET. 


© 
3, HART-STREET. 
1237, TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD. 
138, TOTTENHAM ~ COURT-ROAD. 
83, EUSTON-ROAD. 


Also, 
19, BRIDGE-STREET, BRADFORD, YORKS. 
0, BRIDGE-STREET, BRADFORD, YORKS. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—In consequence of frequent misrepresen- 
tations, E. MOSES & SON find it necessary to state that they 
do not employ any travellers or agents, and that their only Estab- 

lishments are the above mentione pew a 


INING TABLES by HOWARD & SONS. 
(Circular or oblong. Registered No. 3213). These superior 
Tables, being machine made, and with metal and wood frames, 
can be easily extended by one person, and are not liable to get out 
of order. May be seen at the Factory, 26 and 27, BERNERS- 
STREET, Oxford. street, W. 


+ ' Q 
HUBB’S LIST of SAFES, Locks, Cash 
Boxes, Street-door Latches, Writing Boxes, and Strong- 
room Doors, illustrated, with all the sizes and prices, will be sent 
ee and post free toany part of the world on application to 
HUBB& SON, 57, 8T. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, London, E.C, 
NTENDING PURCHASERS of the SMEE’S 
SPRING MATTRESS, TUCKER’S PATENT, or “SOM- 
MIER TUCKER,” are respectfully cautioned against various 
imitations and infringements, preserving somewhat the appear- 
ance of the Original, but wanting all its essential advantages. 

Each Genuine Mattress bears the Label “ Tucker's Patent,” 
and a Number. 

The “Smee’s Spring Mattress, Tucker’s Patent,” received the 
only Prize Mepat,or Honourable Mention given to Bedding of 
any description, at the INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862, and 
may be obtained (price from 258.) of most respectable Bedding 
Warehousemen and Upholsterers, and Wholesale of the Manu- 
facturers, W1LLLAM SMEE & SONS, Finsbury, near Moorgate 

ilway Terminus, London, E.C. 


Bate S AND TOILET WARE.—WIitt1Am 
8. BURTON —— — large Show-room devoted exclusively 
to the display of B. WARE. f 
each is at once the aie newest, and most varied ever submitted 
to the Public, and marked at prices proportionate with those that 
have tended to make this Establishment the most distinguished 
in hte Country.—Portable Showers, 78. 6d.; Pillar Showers, 31. 
U. 128. ; 3, Fh cs 158. to 328.; Sponging, 9s. 6d. to 328.; Hip 
138, nad. to ‘A large Assortment of Gas Furnace, Hot and 
Cold Plan — et and Camp Shower Baths. Toilet Ware in 
gteat variety, from 158. 6d. to 458. the set of three. 


HE BEST SHOW of IRON BEDSTEADS 
in the Kingdom is WILLIAM §&. eggs He_has 
tight large rooms devoted to the Show of Iron and Brass Bed- 
steads and Children’s Cots, with Bedding, Bed- hangings, and Bed- 
room Furniture, all manufactured by William S. Burton, and of 
aranteed quality. Portable Folding Bedsteads from 12s8.; Patent 
ton Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail qnme and patent sacking, 
from lls., and Cots from 15s. 6d. each. Handsome ornamental 
“jo and Brass Bedsteads in great variety, from 1. 13s. 6d. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL FUR- 
NISHING IRONMONGER, by appointment to H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, sends a C ATALOGUE gratis, and post paid. 
It contains upwards of 600 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock 
of Sterling Silver and Electro-plate, Nickel Silver,and Britannia- 
fetal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, 
Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen-ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea- 
trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet- 
ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedstends, B ding, Bed-Room 
Cabinet Furniture, &., with Lists of Hoe and Plans of the 
Twenty large § Show-rooms, at 39, Oxford-st., W.; 1,14,2, 3and4, 
Newman-st. 3 4,5 and 6, Perry’s- place ; andi, Newman-yard. 











THS and TOILET The Stock o: 





H. J. & D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, 
Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. 
LONDON — ie - 118, 120, Regent-street ; and 
m 


hii 
ESTER—10, Mosley-street. 


MANCH 
LIVERPOOL—50, Bold-st: 
FOR Yo OU TH. 
SPECIALITIES i cg Dees Suits - from 2} » - ose 
” Highland Costume... » 2 
pe ny Knickerbocker Suits ,, 1 2 : aa 
in Overcoats .... fromi7s.6d. to2 4 


Hosiery, Hats, Shirts, &c. adapted for each Dress. 


APPIN & WEBB’S CUTLERY.—Table 
Knives, rivetted handles, blades of double shear steel. 











Table Cheese 
| Knives. | Knives. | Carvers. 
oh te. Dalanee white, heal . ise. Od. 128. Od. 6s. Od. 
4in. strong .. 208. Od. 158. > 78. Od. 
4in. strong 25s. od. 188. 98. Od. 
4 in. full ‘ere rength . 34s. Od. 243. od: | 10s. 6d. 
Round handle, silver ferules 40s. 0d. | 308. Od. | 138. 6d. 


Estimates and Illustrated Catalogues sent post free. 
Address MAPPIN & WEBB, 77 and 78, Oxford-street, 
or 71 and 72, Cornhill. 





A TKINSON & CO. beg to announce to the 
— eney 784 vemgee Clergy, — the Sepern Public, that they 

ave enlarge - 
tions for the ca, display of their Stock of ae sae 

DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE. 

With the utmost confidence they now invite attention to their 
perfectly unique and elegant designs, en suite, upholstered in 
REP, TERRY CLOTHS, i, FREROE end SILK DAMASKS, &e. 


tock of 
MARQUEES CABINETS. OVAL and LOO TABLES, 
AVENPORTS, and WHATN OTS, 
GOOD SOLID > eines ae a Rers te cele 
OOM SETS, in oe and Mah ° 
= S and — BEDSTEA — 
™ sale d from very —- 
The NEW PATENT SPRING pew Tater mg stall ‘stands alone 
for Cheapness and C 
The whole of the BEDDING is alee os ‘the Premises, 
and under Personal i pectce 
Their famous gh neem pom PIN ED. ROOM SUITES 
mand special Mitention. 
nanan from THE BUILDER. 

“We were shown a short time since a bedroom fitted up by an 
Earl for his own occasional occupation at the sea-side, in which 
every piece of furniture, save the iron bedstead, was made uf the 
white wood in question. Dressing-table, washstand, drawers, 
bane rails, and chairs, were as spotless as the crests of "the waves 
ae the shore, and the very height of cleanliness seemed 





attaine: 
The Stock of CARPETS 
is one of the choicest in oe sakeng Takes, Velvet, Pile, 
idder, 


FLOORCLOTH,  KAMPTULICON, ON, LINOLEUM, and 


Cut, fitted, and laid down to 4 a and plan. 
FURNISHING DRAPE 

For more than a quarter of a century ATIIN SON & CO. have 
Heidly:a adhered to the plan of keeping only the goods supplied by 
the best Manufacturers, and hence they offer a market second to 
none in the kingdom for my supply of every description of 

BED and TABLE LINEN. 
Large Consumers, clubs, Hotels, & ae are met on the most 


liberal term 
DAMASK, REP, and PEKIN CLOT rHS, FRENCH and ENG- 
LISH CHINTZES and CRETONNES. 
With it ‘most beautiful and seasonable assortment of 
LIN, LACE, and LENO CURTAINS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES free on application. 
*,* The Goods corresponding to the List are marked in plain 


figures . 
ATKINSON & CO. 
198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, 210, and 212, 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE-ROAD, LONDON. 


ARD’S PALE SHERRY, 


at 36s. per dozen. 


ALE SHERRY, WARD’S, 


at 368. per dozen. 


WARD’S PALE, 





\ 





S HERRY, 
at 36s. per dozen. 
36s. WARD’S SHERRY. 36s. 
Fit fora Gentleman’s Table. Bottles and Cases included. 
erms Cash. Post Orders payable Piccadilly. 
Samples sent free of Charge. 
CHARLES WARD & SON, 
(Established upwards of a Century), 
MAYFAIR, W., LONDON. 
36s. WARD’S SHERRY. 36s. 
GHERRY, WARD’S PALE, 
at 36s. per dozen. 


ALE SHERRY, WARD’S, 


at 368, per dozen. 


PALE SHERRY, 
at 368. per dozen. 
INDIGESTION. 


ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS. 
GENTLE APERIENT and a POWERFUL TONIC, 
Sold Everywhere, in Bottles, 1s. 1/d., 2s. 9d. and lis. 


ARD’S 


\ 








} ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 
tern TOOTH BRUSHES, and Penetrating unbleached Hair 

Brushes, Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine ——_ 

Sponges, and every description of Brush, Comb and Perfum 

The Tooth Brushes search between the divisions of the Teeth the 

hairs never come loose. Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth 

Powder, 28, per box.—Address 130s and 131, OXFORD-STREET. 





ONIC 


Unrivalled Stomachic Stimulant, palatable and wholesome, 


“ WATERS’ QUININE WINE.” 
Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Confectioners, &c., at 30s. a dozen. 
Manufactured by Waters & W ILLIAMS, 
2, Martin’s-lane, Cannon-street, London, 


BITTER 6S. 





PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet-street (corner of Chancery-lane). 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 


NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 38., 48., 58., and 68. per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 48. 6d., 58. 6d., & 68. 6d. per 1,000 
The “TEMPLE ENVELOPE,” bigh inner flap, 1s. per 100. 
P. & C.’s New Envelope, “ The CATAPHRACTA,” ls. per 100. 
STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 88. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s. per 100—(Super thick’. 
NO CHARGE for Plain Stamping Crest, Arms, or Address on 
best qualities of Paper or Envelopes. Coloured Stamping (Relief) 
reduced to 18. per 100. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved from 
58. Monograms, two letters, from 5s.; three letters, from 78. 
Address Dies from 38. a velitaiancy Pencil Sketches, 1s. each. 
SERMON PAPER, n, 48. per ream; Ruled ditto, 48. 6d. 
SCHOOL STATION RY supplied on the most liberal terms. 
GOOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream paper, 40 pages, 28. doz. 
Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Stationery Cabinets, 
Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., post free. 
(EsTaBLIsHED 1841.) 


By Royal Command. 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 
J OSEPH GILLOTT respectfully directs the 


attention of the Commercial Public, and of all who use 
Steel Pens, to the incomparable excellence of his productions, 
which, for Quality of Material, Easy Action, and Great Dura- 
ae will ensure universal preference. 
The n be obtained, Retail, of every Dealer in the world; 
Ww Facog at the Works. Graham-street, Birmingham; 91, John- 
street, New York; and at 37, Gracechurch-street, London. 


HE “FASHION of FURNITURE.’ ” 
Under this title an article appeared some time ago in the 
Cornhill pagent. —— ing out the want of good taste in the 
design of M ‘urniture, and offering suggestions for its 
improvemen ‘Those naeerne | have been conten out by the 
ART FU URNITURE CO. 25, GARRICK-STREET, Covent- 
garden, who now supply Cabinet Work and House Furniture of 
a_ picturesque 4 artistic character at ordinary trade prices. 
Most of the work has been designed by Mr. Charles Eastlake, 
Architect, the Author of the Cornhill Article. 


I -=—T RESTORED by DU BARRY’S 
OD to the stomach, nerves, lungs, and liver, curing 
qrapensia ( Gatiguticn). constipation, diarrhwa, acidity, palpita- 
eleonlessness, debility, wasting, cough, asthma, fevers, con- 
sumption, low » annual cures which had resisted all 


ee including t nse e lase amy lines th the Pope. Care No. 1,771. 
2. — 

















—Lord Stuart de Decies, of m: 316. 

The Marchioness de Bréhau, of: seven — Tike: a le agony 
from dyspepsia, nervousness, low spirits, liver abe aNd Waotine 
away.—Tins at 1s. 14d. ; ilb., 28. 9d. ; 12 Ib., 228. ; 24 1b., 408. Du 


Barry & Co. 77, Regent-street, London; also at Fortnum & 
Mason’s ; and at’61, Gracechurch-street ; 4, Cheapside; 63 and 150, 
Oxford-street. 

IMPORTANT CAUTION.—Beware of the many unsavoury 
and more than sloppy imitations to which, without authority, 
Baron Licbig’s name is most audaciously attached. 


EATING’S PERSIAN INSECT 
DESTROYING POWDER.—Fleas, Bugs, Beetles, Ants, 
Mosquitos, Moths, &c. are instantly destroyed by this Powder, 
which is quite harmless to animal life—Sold in Packets 1s. » Tins, 
2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. each ; or 1s. vey free by ost, for 12 posti uge- 
otties, 18. 2d., and 
1s. 6d. and 3: SATING, 
Chemist, 79, ‘or. PAUL'S CHURCHY ARD, London, E. Cc. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. — 
The best remedy for ACIDITY of the STOMACII, 
HEARTBURN, HE‘ \DACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION ; 
and the best. mild aperient for Delicate Coocittatiens, especially 
adapted for LADIES, CHILDREN, and INFANTS. 
DINNEFORD & CO., 172, New Bond- a, London; and of 
all Chemists s throughout the World. 


ILE ‘and INDIGESTION, Sick Headache, 
Flatulency, Heartburm, and all Bilious and Liver Affections, 
are speedily removed by the use of 


COCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 


which have been held in the highest estimation by all classes of 
society for upwards of sixty-five years. May be had throughout 
the United Kingdom, in Boxes, at 18. 1/d., 2s. 9d., 48. 6d. and 11s. 


EETH and PAINLESS DENTIST RY, 

without the use of Chloroform or any Anesthetic — Mess. 
MOSELY’S relieved and gratified patients daily assert that had 
they been aware of the advantages of the patented sy: stem of 
PAINLESS DENTISTRY in conjunction with insertion of Arti- 
— Teeth (practised solely by this firm), they had been spared 
eeks of suffering and months of inconvenience by an earlier trial 
of this invaluable method, instead of submitting to the semi-bar- 
barous treatment usually pursued. Messrs. Mosely are therefore 
induced to offer to nervous or excitable patients, and to the public, 
their system of dentistry, perfect in its immunity from pain, ex- 
traction of stumps, &c.; in fact, devoid of unplease ant operation of 
2 cing. In arriving at this ultimatum of dentistry, they have 
rfected the mechanical department to such a degree 
that hat Artificial Teeth (from one toa complete set) can be inserted with 
so exact a semblance to Nature that detection is impossible, the 
original proportions of the face and mouth being restored to their 
pristine pe ection, and articulation rendered thoroug hly distinct, 
while improved and p erfect mastication restores the tone of the 
digestive organs and Peinstates the health. To those who have 
resided in the tropics, to public speakers—in short, to all who from 
any cause require the services ofa dentist, they confidently recom- 
mend this their patented system, combining immunity from pain 
with the adaptation of an artificial pee y so efficient as to be 
second only to the natu: —_- i ca _- es: wey .one 

e wd id system, vide Lancet. ‘om 58.:_ sets fro 
5 to: 0 eu eas.— Messrs. L Ewin & SIMEON MOSELX 4 SOs, 

the Cleat | established English Dentists serve only Londo 
addresses, 30, Berners-strect, Oxford-street, and 448, Strand, 

opposite Charing Crozs Hotel.’ Consultation free. 


LEAR 

















COMPLEXIONS 
for all who use the “ United Service” Soap Tablet, which 
also imparts “ detiela’ fragrance. 
Manufactured b & J. Fre, 
Patentees of the Self A. Candles. 


by Cl ts, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and Others. 
-“ ed Use mechan See Name on each Tablet. 
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THE ATHENAUM N° 2076, Ava. 10, ’67 


Now ready, PARTS I., If., III., IV. and V., price Sixpence each, consisting of 352 4to. pages, fine toned paper, with SEVENTY ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Cassels Magazine. 


*i 6 jodical publications which owe their existence to the enterprise of Messrs. Cassell, Petter & Galpin, their new venture is one of the most creditable. The matter is of a popular 
IP id nF ay mom teaching while it amuses, and all throughout marked by a care for the moralities without intruding them unduly. In each number there is pay to attract all ¢} hn 
of the community ; and the names of some of the contributors—men who do not usually contribute to very cheap magazines—prove that Messrs. Cassell have resolyed to make t 
worthy of the success which it is well calculated to obtain.”—Standard. ‘ 

“ No periodical is at all to be compared with it.”—Huinburgh Daily Review. 


a 


eir new periodical at least 







Among the Contributors to Cassell’s Magazine are :— 









Thomas Archer. Sutherland Edwards. Andrew Halliday. The Author of ‘ No Church.’ F. W. Rowsell. Moy Thomas. 

Dr. Isaac Ashe. T. H. 8S. Escott. James Hannay. Edmund Ollier. G. Royle, R.N. Walter Thornbury. 

J. C. Brough. G. M. Fenn. John Hollingshead. John Oxenford. Arthur Sketchley. L. H. F. Du Terreaux. 
William Brough. Percy Fitzgerald. Tom Hood. J.C. Parkinson. Dr. J. P. Steele. H. Tinson. « 
«<. S. Cheltnam. Hain Friswell. Hinton Jones. F. W. Robinson. Clement Scott. Godfrey Turner. 

H. Savile Clarke. The Editor of ‘ Recollections of Henry S. Leigh. The Author of ‘ The Sorrows of Annie Thomas. Richard Whiteing. 
Dutton Cook. a Prison Matron.’ Arthur Locker. Hypsipyle.’ E. H. Thomas. Andrew Wynter. 
Edward Copping. E. J. Goodman. Alfred Marks. 


Contents of the AUGUST Monthly Part, consisting of EIGHTY PAGES QUARTO. 











ANNE JUDGE, SPINSTER. A Novel. By F. W. Robinson, A CRITICAL POSITION. By G. Royle. , TWO NIGHTS WITH GLASGOW THIEVES. By the Editor 

Author of ‘ Grandmother's Money,’ &e. NIGHT AND MORNING. By W. F. Grey. fo saaemtmeneee oe oa a 5 
UPPER CLASS TRADES’ UNIONS. By . Rare. ae oe —ON ACQUAINTANCES. By BOB PULLINGER’S ROSE-COLOURED SPECTACLES. By 
THE BYBOROUGH STRATAGEM. By Walter Thornbury. . ars nD THEIR DOINGS | rthur Locker. 

3 JE y f ee ee Oa MRS. BROWN’S BUDGET.—THE COINERS. By Arth 
as ao WOMAN'S HEART. By Hope Douglas. Sketchley. a | 
A FENIAN ADVENTURE. By Dr. Ashe. HIDDEN FIRE. AStory. By Dutton Cook. THE MAORI KING-MAKER. By the Author of ‘ Our Soldien 
A STARTLING DISCOVERY. By 0. 8. Cheltnam. THE LITTLE FISHER MAIDEN. By the Author of ‘The ___and the Victoria Cross.’ 

FRIEND ROBIN. By Walter Thornbury. Sorrows of Hypsipyle.’ OUR POET. By Patrick P. Alexander. 





With Fifteen Illustrations by C. Green, Hablot K. Browne, R. T. Pritchett, M. E. Edwards, B. Bradley, C. Robinson, and C. J. Staniland. 


CASSELL’S ENGLISH EDITION of LA FONTAINE’S FABLES. Illustrated by Gustave Dore, 


Translation by WALTER THORNBURY. Now publishing in Monthly Parts at Sevenpence. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“Jt is in every respect a handsomer and better book than the original edition published by Messrs Hachette & Co.”—Bookseller. 
Be The illustration Of La Fontaine bids fair to rank as the best service M. Doré has yct xendered to the world.”—Art-Journal. , , 7 
“<a Fontaine's Fables,’ the first part of which is now befor. us, alfords ample scope for the facile pen of Doré ; no fewer than eleven of his productions (three of them bein 
are present in the part, together with several n ‘tail pit 
tions are not only well designed, but, ypat. Seg 
interest by the numerous 240 mixese v4 this artist. 








‘ 2 e | / 1 g full-page illustrations) 
psoces,” all being sold for the trivial sum of sevenpence. Trivial we say advisedly, for the work is printed on heavy toned paper, and the illustra: 
nportant, well engraved and printed. A large portrait of Gustave Doré himself, which accompanies the part before us, will be examined with much 
—British Journal of Photography. 





















Now ready, a Cheap Edition, price 6s. of 
’ ’ $ 
LORD MILTON’S and DR. CHEADLE’S TRAVELS ACROSS the ROCKY MOUNTAINS, entitled 
THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE by LAND. With Illustrations and Maps. 
** Robinson Crusoe’s imaginary hardships are as nothing to those endured by Viscount Milton and Dr. Cheadle.”—Spectator, 
in “ More omnesing Loern the most romantic fiction........A better book to put into the hand of an intelligent boy cannot be found among the many volumes of exploratory travel which have appeared of 
e years.”— Westminster Review. be . ee 
“ The pluck and energy which characterize the carrying out of this highly adventurous expedition were as creditable as the practical spirit in which it was conceived, and as the graceful and modest 


faumour with which it is told.”"—Saturduy Review. 
“The interest is kept up throughout.”—<Atheneum, 









N.B.—The Large Octavo Edition of the NORTH-WEST PASSAGE, with Twenty-two Illustrations and Maps, is still in print. Price 21s. Sixth Edition. 








CAN POULTRY BE MADE TO PAY? 


Now ready, with numerous Illustrations and separate Plates, price 5s., or Coloured Plates, 6s. 6d. 


CASSELL’S PRACTICAL POULTRY KEEPER. A Complete and Standard Guide to the Manage. 


ment of Poultry. By L. WRIGHT. 


“* The Practical Poultry Keeper’ fully justifies its epithet. Treating systematically the whole process of breeding for exhibition, Mr. Wright carefully keeps in view the more solid requirements of 
the market. His work is a first-rate vade-inecum.”— Saturday Review. 






















NEW BOOKS and NEW EDITIONS recently added to CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN’S 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
A NEW ARITHMETIC for SCHOOL and COLLEGE USE. By T. Percy Hudson, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, 


Cambridge. With a copious Collection of Examples, and a Chapter on the Metric System and Decimal Coinage. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The Author writes—“* My object in it has been to give, in all cases where it is possible, the explanation of the method employed at sufficient length and with sufficient clearness to enable a careful 
reader, even though unassisted by a teacher, to master the principles of arithmetical caleulation for himself. It is manifestly of the highest importance that a learner should be accustomed to examine 
into and understand the reason of the processes he is employing, and not content himself with a merely mechanical application of certain rules. Arithmetic thus learned, in an intelligent manner, affords 
a most valuable means of training the reasoning powers, and also forms the natural introduction to the study of Algebra. am convinced that much of the difficulty which is so often experienced by 
‘beginners in mastering the principles of Algebraical reasoning arises from their having learned arithmetic without the habit of inquiring for themselves into the truth of the methods they make use of.” 


The INTERNATIONAL GERMAN READER. By Edward A. Oppen, of Haileybury College. For the use of Colleges and 
Schools, and for Private Reading. Containing Aids to Students: a Graduated Selection of the best Standard Prose Writers; and an Anthology of German Poetry, of the Classical and Romantic 
Schools, systematically arranged, with copious Notes, Biographical and Critical Notices, &c. Cloth, 48. 6d. 

The Author says—** This book is the result of the want I experienced during some years of class teaching; it has grown, after much patient weeding, re-writing, and re-arranging, after frequent con- 
sultations with those who, like myself, are engaged in instruction, to what it professes,—a ‘Graduated Reader,’ adapted in the various sections to the wants of most students of the German language.” 


NEW EDITION of CASSELL’S LESSONS in FRENCH. Containing a Complete View of the Idioms of the French Language 
in a series of Easy and Progressive Lessons. By Professor FASQUELLE. i 


n f New Edition, revised and improved by Professor DE LOLME. 12mo. Parts I. and II. in paper covers, 2s. each ; in 
cloth, 28. 6d. each. The Two Parts complete in One Volume, cloth, 4a. 6d. 

























N.B.—*‘ Cassell’s Lessons in French’ are very largely used in Schools. The work is generally acknowledged to be one of the best French Lesson Books ever published. 


NEW EDITION of FRENCH-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-FRENCH DICTIONARY. Compiled from the Dictionaries of the 
French Academy, Bescherelle, Landais, &c.; the English Imperial, Johnson, Webster, &c. ; together with the Technological and Scientific Dictionaries of both Languages. By Professors 
DE LOLME and WALLACE and HENRY BRIDGEMAN, Half bound, 3s. 6d. 






This Dictionary is enriched with many words of daily use, found in no other similar work. The error, common to lexicographers, of translating terms used only by children in one language by 
words employed ouly by grown-up persons in another, has been carefully avoided. The idioms and proverbs of both languages are rendered by their equivalents, and not word for word. 





*«" A Complete List of Messrs. Cassell, Petter & Galpin’s Publications, including their series of Educational Works, may be had, post free, by inclosing a 
stamp to the Publishing Office, La Belle Sauvage-yard, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 













CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, LUDGATE-HILL, LONDON, E.c. 
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